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ABSTRACT 

To discover how courses are planned and taught, 
faculty and their students az three community colleges, two lit ral 
arts colleges, two comprehensive universities, and one doctoral 
university were interviewed with a protocol Dased on current theories 
of course design. Their candid responses indicate that academic: 
content, materials, student characteristics, and faculty l>eliefs are 
the strongest influences on course planning. Nine chapters provide 
the following information: (1) t>ackground; (2) study purposes; (3) 
guiding models for the study; (4) study method? (5) overview of study 
results; (6) special topics of current interest (curricular issues, 
faculty perceptions of students and their learning needs, and faculty 
and student interaction); (7) results of student interviews; (8) how 
course designs are expressed in syllabi; and (9) summaries, 
implications, and next steps • It is concluded that course level 
planning strategies are important in student learning? that more 
specific focus is needed on the effect of clarity of Plans on student 
learning, and this model can be used to approach improvement of 
course planning from many vantage points* Seven appendices provide: 
the faculty interview protocol; the student on the effect of clarity 
of plans on student learning; and that this mcxael can be used to 
interview protocol; student experimental questionnaires; syllabus 
checklist; profiles of each cf the eight fictionally named 
cooperating institutions; an outline of exploratory regression 
variables; and a coding sheet for determining levels of course 
planning* contains approximately 90 references and 85 tables. (SK) 
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1,0 Background 

A prlniaiy goal of college is to foster student intellectual development through formal 
teaching and learning. Wliile other learning settings, such as the home, the 
workplace, and the social scene, also are important, the structure for much academic 
learning is provided In the classroom. To this end. faculty members plan and teach 
courses in ways that they beUeve help students learn lacts. principles, ideas, attitudes, 
skills, and ways of thinking. Yet, little is known about how faculty members plan the 
courses they teach. 

Nationally, educators are discussing ways of ensuring an overall plan of "coherence" 
and "mtegrlty" In the college curriculum (Association of American Colleges. 1985). 
Various recent reports have suggested useful strat^les. For example, a report from 
the National InsUtute of Education (NIE) has stated that clarifying expectations for stu- 
dents will help them become more involved in their learning and. thus, enable them to 
learn more (NIE, 1984). Other national reports have implied that certain patterns of 
college coursework help students achieve desired outcomes mo*-e effectively than oth- 
ers (Adelman, 1985; Association of Americaii Colleges (AAC), 1985; Bennett. 1984). 
Finally, there is widespread belief among pollc>^ makers that measuring student out- 
comes will encourage coUeges to improve learning for students as well as help states 
allocate funds to colleges more cfTectlvely. Some of these suggestions have engendered 
controversy, partly because the expectations instructors have for their students, the 
patterns of coursework taken by students, and the outcomes that might be measured 
are all closely linked with academic plans constructed by faculty members in ways not 
well understood by others. Accordingly, the issues of instructional quality raised by 
recent national reports may be better resolved as we learn more about how faculty 
design their courses. 

Independent of national curriculum discussions, new knowledge about how students 
learn also reveals the Importance of understanding how courses are planned. Cognitive 
psycholt^ists tell us that students possess knowledge structures Into which new 
information must be integrated durmg the learning process If It Is to become meaning- 
ful (McKeachle. Pintrlch. Un. & Smith. 1986). Such psychological theories have 
spawned the idea that the way course content is arranged by the instructor may 
Influence student learning (Posner & Rudnltsky, 1982). Thus, advice is available 
supporting the assertion that courses as well as entire programs should be plaimed to 
possess -coherence" and "integrity" (Stark & Lowther. 1986). Could students learn 
more. leam nK>*-e effectively, or learn more efficiently if course content were arranged 
differently? Although the question has intulllve appeal, little research evidence exists 
about how course content is selected and arranged by college instructors or. indeed, 
about the rationale for these decisions. As a result, it is difficult to Judge the merit of 
various propc^ls for improvement. 

Finally, learning thetirlsts Indicate that students who understand the learning tasks 
facing them and who consciously select appropriate learning strategies learn more 
effectively (McKeachie et al., 1986). Such a conscious selection of ways to leam implies 
that the teacher and student should have similar understandings of the learning objec- 
tives. From a different perspective, this notioi* reiterates the idea that "expectations" 
should be clear for students. Surprisingly, we know little about whether students have 
a clear sense of what the faculty hope they are learning. Even on instruments colleges 
provide for students to evaluate their teachers, students typically are not asked ques- 
tions that would compare their views of course intent with those of instructors. Do 
faculty convey their mtentions and plans clearly to students? Could some aspects of 
Intellectual growth be enhanced if faculty made their Importance more explicit? T!ie 
answers to these important questions will not be clear until we imderstand more about 
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both what faculty members hope students will learn and how they design their courses 
to help students learn It. 
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2.0 Study Purpose 

We designed this exploratory study to increase our understanding of college course 
planning. First, we conducted Interviews to identify factors that influence faculty 
members frmn diverse flelds In designing introductoiy courses. Second, through a 
limited set of student interviews, we explored ways to ascertain whether students 
rcc<)gnize their Instructor's overall plan. Finally, we explored the way In which faculty 
members' course designs are expressed in syllabi and other couree materials to com- 
municate the faculty members* intentions to students. Thus, tlie broad questions of 
the study were: 

•What decisions do faculty members make as ihey plan courses and what factors 
influence them as they do so? 

•What beliefs about their disciplines, their students, and the learning process deter- 
mine how they go about the task? 

• Do students correctly perceive what their instructors want them to learn? 

• How do instructors communicate their course intentioi^ to students? 

2 J Study Boundaries 

In each aspect of the study, our intent was to gather initial Information needed to 
pursue these issues more systematically. Thus, alter interviewing faculty members 
about their course planning, we held group discussions with them about the results. 
We wanted to take advantage of their ideas about our important findings and omis- 
sions. Data from the Interviews and subsequent discussions helped us to develop a 
questionnaire about course planning. A survey of a broader and more representative 
faculty sample is now in progress. 

To delimit the questions to be asked and to distinguish course planning from other 
teaching activities, we defined course planning as follows: 

College course planning is the decision-making process in which instructors 
select content to be taught, consider various factors afTectlng the teaching and 
learning process, and chwse from among alternative strategies for engaging stu- 
dents with the content. Piannir^ also includes the selection of methods to obtain 
feedback about student learning in order to Improve the decision-making process 
in the future. In this context, course planning is assumed to mean primarily 
those decisions that instructors undertake b^ore the firs* class of each term and 
the explicit or impiicit statements of objectives and strategies that result. In 
keeping with our definition of curriculum as an academic plan (Stark & Lowther. 
1986), objectives and strategies can include content selection, development of 
statements of goals and objectives, patterns of sequencing of selected content, 
decisions atK)ut student or faculty control of the learning process and instruc- 
tional mcKle. as well as the methcxls by which any of these are communicated to 
students. 

This definition of course planning is consistent with the terms "preactlve planning" and 
"postactive planning" used by precolleglate education researchers (Clark & Peterson, 
1986) as distinguished from "interactive" decision making that occurs while the course 
is being taught. Focusing on the planning process that occurs before the course begins 
and as the feedback is used in later iterations is helpful for at least three reasons. 

First, a focus on the teaching process itself Involves the study of so many variables that 
it Is best considered separately. Studies of **tnstructlonal strategies" in use, defined as 
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both teaching methociii and materials, indicate the great variety of variables to be 
conslderol CWeston & Cranton. 1986). 

Second, the college teaching sch^ule, rightly or wrongly, allows only minimal interac- 
tive teacher decision making of the type studied in K-12 settings. Studies of K-12 
teachers' daily adjustments, or "fine-tuning" (Clark & Peterson, 1986), involve pro- 
longed dally student contact and classroom management problems infrequently found 
at the college level. In contrast, college teachers who typically meet st idenls for one 
hour only two or three times a week often develop course plans, textbook orders, 
laboratory supplies, aiid library lists well In advance. While some adjustments are 
made from session to session (Andresen. Barrett, Powell, and Wleneke. 1985). most 
extensive revisions await the next course cycle, 

Hilrd, a focus on specific interactive teaching behaviors may fall to r jveal disciplinary 
varlatlcms that are so important in collegiate teaching. For example, discipline differ- 
ences seemed not to be reflected in a study of characteristics of effective teaching 
emeiglng from student course evaluation instruments or observations of speciflc 
teacher behaviors (Erdle & Murray. 1986). Yet. we know that college teachers who are 
dedicated experts In their subject fields have an image of those fields that they hope to 
convey to students. Hirough both experience and information sources, they also have 
Images uf their students' interests, stage of intellectual development, and engagement 
in the learning task. These images of discipline and student characteristics, which 
surely influence how teachers plan courses, may be understood more clearly by study- 
ing the plaxmlng process than by observing actual teaching l^havlor. Possibly the 
usefulness of literature on college teaching has been llmlteu by studyli^ specific 
leaching methods (e.g.. Independent study, the Keller plan and other self-paced meth- 
ods, interdisciplinary seminars, computer-assisted instruction) separately from the 
plarming assumptions of faculty. 

2.2 Prior Research 

Prior research supports the Intultlwly appealing Idea that the course planning of 
college teachers is related closely to their assumptions and beliefs. These beliefs are 
presumed to be based on the structure of the disciplines and on the s{x:iallzatlon of 
faculty members In the varied fields (Gamson, 19^: Snow. 1959; Stark & Morstain, 
1978). The degree to which other influences play a part is much more speculative. For 
example, some faculty manbers will be influenced in planning their courses by cam- 
pus resources and the availability of campus experts ranging from computer special- 
ists and architectural designers to instructional development specialists. Others may 
pay particular i*tentlon to the mission and goals stre^^d by their college and pro- 
gram, O' ' in. .J. ant external groups, such as professional associations, accreditors, 
or emi Jong with pemeptlons of these many influences, faculty members, 

building on their own educational ocperlences and training, bring certain assimip- 
tions. beliefs, and inclinations to their course planning. Which of these infiuenct^ are 
the most potent? How do the influences interact with each other? How do these 
influences vary from field to field? 

As indicated earlier, there have been several recent studies of how precollege teachers 
think both as they plan and as they teach. While conducted In a selling where 
disciplinary Influence Is less influential and classrtxnn autonon^ less essential, these 
studies provide some methodological guidance regardlrg the use of interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, self-reports. Journal writing, policy-capturing analyses, policy tracing 
analyses, and videotaped laboratory strategies to study how teachers plan and execute 
their teaching (Clark & Peterson. 1986; Clark & Yinger. 1979; Peterson. Marx. & Clark, 
1978; Morlne-Dershimer. 1978-79; Shavelson ^ Stern. 1981; Yinger & Clark, 1983. 
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1985; Zahorlk, 1975). The usefulness of specific meraods in studying college instruc- 
tional planning cannot be weighed, however, until initial explorations with college 
teachers have established a base of knowledge about which dimensions of the college 
situation most strongly influence course design. 

Systematic studies of teacher planning at the K-12 level are relatively few and began 
l«is than a decade ago (Clark & Peterson, 1986); studies of teacher planning at the 
college level are even fewer. Only one set of researchers seems to have pursued such 
studies, and In quite a limited way (Andresen, Barrett, Powell, & Wleneke, 1985; 
Andresen, Powell* & Wieneke. 1984: Powell & Shanker, 1982). These researchers at 
the Uiolverslly of New South Wales conducted content analyses of the factors which 
university instructors recalled in open-ended Interviews Immediately following a class. 
In our view, a basic flaw of these studies is that researchers discouraged the Instruc- 
tors from discussing course content, focusing in^ead on teaching tasks. Thus, these 
studies are more closely allied with "interactive teacher thinking'* studies. Possibly, as 
a result of this focus, the authors found that instructors mention students and their 
activities in the class more frequently than they mention the underlying beliefs, theo- 
ries, and assumptions that led to their teaching behaviors and concerns. Recognizing 
the difficulties with this approach, the University of New South Wales' researchers 
recommend that future studies consider more systematically the nature of the disci- 
pline as well as the instnictor's teaching exi^rience. 

Additional studies of college instmctors have b^un recently, a;id we designed our 
project to link with and complement those studies. One researcher Is interviewing 
instructors In varied disciplines both In the United States and abroad, to ascertain the 
types of learning they hope students will achieve (Donald, 1983, and personal discus- 
sion, October 1986). Hie interviews concentrate on specific asf^ts of (1) knowledge 
structures. (2) intellectual (oignUlve} skill development, and (3) attitudes. Another 
researcher, K. Patricia Cross, Is exploring mechani^ns faculty use to do "research on 
classroom learning." That is, how do faculty obtain feedback on what students are 
learning and on the eflectlveness of their teachii^ methods? 

In part, the scarcity crf kxsearch on course planning among college teachers may result 
from hesitation among researchei^ to explore questions that involve the dimensions of 
academte disciplines with which thev are unfamiliar. Yet, there are many Iheoretteal 
discussions about the dimensions disciplinary difference that provide a starting 
place for research (Confrey, 1981; Dressel, 1980; Dressel & Marcus, 1982; King & 
BrowneU. 1966; Phenix, 1964; Schwab, 1964). Rather than abandoning the task as 
too complex, it is possible to ask college teachers from various disciplines to collabo- 
rate with researchers in exploring influences on course planning that are pertinent to 
their own teaching endeavors. We have found that because college instructors con- 
sider the teaching role and course planning important, they have participated with 
Interest. 
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3.0 Guiding Models for the Study 

No general model of college ourse planning currently cjclsls. Thus, before conducting 
interviews with faculty, we ucviscd our protocols by drawing on several contx-ptualiza- 
tlons of curriculum planning found in both the precolleglate and postsecondary educa- 
tion literature. We explored four broad questions: 

1. Wliat factors influence faculty men^bcrs in designing an introductoiy course? 

2. What appears to be the relative strength nf these factors? 

3. Do course planning processes and the final fonn of the plans dificr for faculty 
members in various disciplines and with \'arious backgrounds? 

4. In what ways do faculty members try to make clear to students (a) the overall 
design for their courses, and (b) the specific objetiives they hope students will 
achieve? 

One model of curriculum and instruction that innuciiccd our thinking, shown In 
Figure 1 . was set forth by Posner and Rudnitsky ( 1 082) who adapted it from the work of 
Johnson (1967). 
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Figure 1. A curriculum instniclion mcxiel {a{iapted from Johnson. 1967) by l^jsner and 
Rudnitsky. 



The Posner and Rudnitsky model deals witli generalized curriculum planning at the K- 
12 level rather than design ^fa single course. Consequently, it assumes that the broiid 
scope of the curriculum or program is devised externally and thai the individual 
instructor's goals and values come into play primarily when devls<:ig a specific instruc- 
tional plan. At the college level a faculty member more typically creates, designs, and 
teaches the course. Consequently, our initial adaptation of this model, the tentative 
Course Design Model shown in F^ure 2 {Stark & Lovdher. 1986). assumes that the 
starting point for planning a collegiate course may be the values and structure of the 
academic discipline as they are perceived by the individual faculty member. As appnj- 
priate to a college setting, two questions then eraeiiJe. To what extent does the 
stniclurc of the dist.ipllne (or academic field) determine the instructional approach? 
And what other factors mediate this relationship? 

In establishing this model, we believed that discipline characteristics interact with 
program goals and individual faculty characteristics to stniclure faculty members' 
assumptions about the educational purposes guiding a particular course. Other 
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Figure 2. Tentative course design model (Stark and I-owther. 1986). 



factors Influencing the faculty members* educational beliefs might Include knowledge 
of student characteristics and input from on or off-campus sources. Such input might 
include the views of experts who provide information about student characteristics and 
their educational Implica^'ons, In some manner yet to be determines <hese sets of 
factors dUTerentially influence the objectives chosen for the course and the manner in 
which the content is presented to students. 

Such a conception of interacting influences is consistent with Ihc four eknncnts oi 
curriculum development posited by Schwab {1969. 1973): the subject matter, the 
teacher, the student, and the milieu. It also Is consistent with the model of curriculum 
as a design process proposed by Twsmbs (1977-78) which uses three elements: con- 
tent, context, and form. In this sense, as we have indicated in Figure 2. content 
wsually is synonymous with discipline; context includes teacher and student charac- 
terlsllcs. as well as all other milieu factors, and form characterizes the resulting 
choices made from among available content, the specific course obJ«:lives defined, the 
way the content is arranged to achieve the objectives, and the instnictlonal mode used. 

It is essential to point out that the co-arse design mc^el shown in Figure 2 simply 
serves to identify the intenelatlonshlps of potential factors that miglit be explored in 
course planning. It is not a procedural model indicating the sequence of steps faculty 
members may take in designing their courses. In fact, as pointed out by Posner and 
Rudnitsky (1982, p. 10), it is unlikely that the process of course design proceeds in a 
linear fashton (from broad goal setting to derivation of course objectives and decisions 
about content sequencing) as prescribed by the well-Vnown Tyler rationale for curricu- 
lum planning fIVler. I9K)). Rather, based cai K-T- studies, there Is considerable 
evidence that teachers may begin with rather si»cU"' , course activities or classroom 
routines that derive implicitly from the preceding factors in the scheme. For experi- 
enced teachers, speclflcaliy stated objectives, if used at aM. often are derived from the 
activities rather than the reverse. Thus, Clark and Peterson (1986) have described the 
course design cycle as circular and progressively elaboratlve, without a definite begin- 
ning or ending point. 
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WhUe recognizing its limitations, we found the course design model illustrated In 
Figure 2 to be a convenient guide as we developed our study protocols. In considering 
ideas to be Included in eacl. of the major dimensions of the model (content, context, 
and form), we drew upon the work of other researchers and theorists. The boxes in the 
figure represent sets of elements that may influence course planning; thus, they 
guided the development of sets of questions as we planned the interviews. We also 
used the dimensions of the model as an oiganizing frame for the following discussion of 
the origins of specific questions we asked faculty interviewees. After presenting the 
rationale for the questions in the faculty interviews, we describe the rationale for the 
parallel questions asked of students. These questions were intended to gain students' 
perceptions erf courses they recently completed with tho f of faculty members. Finally, 
we describe the method used in the study, including th- interview protocols. 

3. 1 The Faculty Interview 
3.1.1 Content: The Discipline 

Much has been written about the definition and structure of the traditional disciplines 
but we know little about which aspects or chanicterlstics of the discipline aflecl how 
faculty members plan an mtroductory course. To provide structure and to Increase 
our ability to identify these aspects in faculty discourse, we examined a number of 
overlapping di«:lplinaiy characterizations. Some characterizations of the disciplines 
are relatively brief and unidimensional. For example, the Harvard Report of ^945 
described the humaiUtles as dealing with the imagination, the social sciences as being 
relational, and the natural sciences as being logical. In similar fashion. Bell (1966) 
indicated that humanities could be seen as concentric, involving movement within 
many dllTerent circles d" meaning in an attempt to attain understanding: natural 
sciences could be seen as sequential, requiring the understanding of one concept on 
which others build; and scK:lal sciences could be viewed as linkages among fields. wUh 
understanding attainable only as the question is posed in a specific context. Even in 
such simple forms one readily can imagine that faculty meml^rs teaching in these 
different broad areas would select and arrange content differently for presentation to 
students. 

A multidimensional scheme commonly used by organizational researchers in higher 
education characterizes academic departments along three contlnua: (1) existence of 
an agreed-upon research paradigm (hard disciplines) versus a variety of permissible 
paradigms (soa disciplines} . (2) pure versus applied research; and (3) concern with life 
systems versus concern with nonllfe sj^lems (Biglan. 1973). In much more extensive 
and philosophical explorations, such writers as Phenix (1964). Schwab (1964). Dresscl 
(1980). and Dressel and Marcus (1982) have charactcriiied the structure of the disci- 
plines in somewhat similar ways and have viewed specific academic disciplines as 
Imbued with one or more of the following attributes: a domain (with boundaries), a set 
of concepts, a set of relationships among the concepts, a mode of inquiry, a symbolic 
system or vocabulary, a mode of discourse, a community of mterested and comrnitted 
inquirers, and an instructive community transmitting the characteristics to new mem- 
bers of the community. Dressel and Marcus (1982) added a "conjunctive" component 
that describes how the discipline is related to other disciplines. Generalizing a bit 
further with respect to the types of coMepts that characterize disciplines, Dressel. 
building on the work of Phenix. classifies the disci. >lines themselves as predominantly: 
(1) substantive-empiric— primarily areas of knowledge and means of obtaining new 
knowledge (phystoal science, biology, psychology, social science); (2) substantive-aes- 
thetic (music, art. dance, illerature); (3) synoptio-concerned with the interpretation 
and int^ratlon of meaning (hlstoiy. philosophy, religion): and (4) symbolic— concerned 
with thought and the communicatton of thought (language, mathematics, and similar 
forms). 
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TABLE 1 

^ructursl Compomnls of tNod^tbiM 



DISCiPtlNe 

Substantive 

PercGptual 

Conceptu^ 



Linguistic 

Mathematical 

Non-dtscureive 

Syntactical 
Organizational 



Value 

Conjunctive 



FOR THIS STUDY 
Substantive {substance) 



Symtx>iic (symtxiis) 

Syntactical (tm^iry) 
Skill 

Conjunctive (rdatiCHiships) 



ASPECTS OF 
COMPONENT 

Assumptions, apomis. ba^ prindptes, 
bouiKiaries, functementai concepts, laws, 
Kmitafons. orgar^zed knowtedge, processes. 
roiatk)ns. researdi tssu^. sut^t mat^r» 
theories, variables 

^lkKtes of n^re^ntati{»n, symtn^s 



Defmition of disdptine, moctos of inquiry, 
prindfrfes. fw^ooodures 

Skills 

Absohjfes, aesHietics, etNcs, m^ls, n>le o; iho 
hcfividial. trutfi, uniwfsals. utility 

Retatkms rnnc^g the various disc* ^''-^s. relations 
with sodety 



" The (ft sctpiine component cdumn base<l on TmcNfig and iGOfmrg m CoMege (p. 89) by P. Dressel and D, Marcus. 1 982, San 
Francisca .^>ssey-Bas5. 



In our interviews, we listened and probed for signs of faculty concern with various 
aspects of thei»- r^iscipllne as thej^ described conrse planning. Although we noted other 
dimensions as they arose, we were concern^ particularly with Instructors' emphasis 
on the field's content (substantive aspects), its relations to other fields and to society 
(conjunctive aspects), its mode of Inquiiy (syntactical aspects), its symbolic system, 
and, when applicable, its specific skills. These dimensions of disciplines and their 
relation to DresseFs work are illustrated in Table 1. 

3.1*2 Context 

a 1.2, 1 TheD^cher 

What characterl^ics and experiences that a faculty member brings to the course 
planning process are influential? While many studies have related faculty demo- 
graphic characteristics to their research activities (Flnkelsteln, 1984; Fox. 1985). few 
have related such characteristtes to faculty members* ideas about teaching roles. 
There is some evidence that age. gender, and invohrement in other types of work 
experiences are related to how faculty view teaching. In a set of studies parallel to 
ours, investigators currently are attempting to understand the^ relationships more 
fully (Blackburn, Lawrence, Ross, Okoloko, Bleben Meiland, & Street, 1986), 

While there is little theoiy on which to base our selection of questions, the posslbOlty of 
systemaUc variations in course planning with such factors as gender, age, and experi- 
ence, reqrlres that we collect standard demographic data in any study of faculty. 
Various colleges and state systems arc considering programs to assist college teachers 
in course design and teaching processes, thus, it seemed important to us to explore 
whether faculty members who had attended such educational programs difler from 
those who had not. We assumed that faculty members who had written teaching 
materials for pubHcatlon, made presentations regarding their own teaching methods, 
or received pedagogical training in college might differ in their thinUng about educa- 
tional issues from others; thus, asked faculty members about IheJr prior experi- 
ences with instructtonal matters as well as about their disciplinary credentials and 
teaching experience. While such relaOonshtps in an exploratory study will not be 
definitive* they may be suggesth^. 
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3.1.2.2 Pro(iTxun Goals 

Do goals of an organlitational unit or "program" mnuence faculty members In planning 
their courses? 

We dellned a "program" as an organizational entity that is responsible for offering a 
sequence of courses for students. Based on this definition, a program may be an 
academic department or a group of faculty from dilTcrent departments responsible for 
coordinating course olTerin^s. Since a program group is directly concerned with the 
educational process, expect that it has formulated goals either explicitly or implic- 
itly. Program goals most likely reflect both institutional goals and discipline cliaracter- 
istics; however, courses offered under program sponsorship are modified by the orien 
tation. Interests, and skills of the individual faculty members. Reciprocally, facult / 
members help to determine program goals and objectives. 

Urngthy lists of educational purposes and goals may be found in such surveys as the 
Institutional Goals Inventory (ETS) or summaries by various authors (e.g., Bowen. 
1977). Such lists, usually focused on broad institutional or societal goals for educa- 
tion, prt>vide few suggestions of specific program goals that likefy would influence 
course planning. Lacking a clear framework for a simple categorization of program 
goals, we were interested in how faculty znembers would spontaneously describe their 
program goals. Additionally, current delates concerning both the relative values of 
general versus specialized education and the ways of increasing student involvement 
in learning led us to propose several potential dimensions of program goals, some of 
which may be strongly interrelated: (1) general education versus specialiication. (2) 
pure discipline versus applied fleld. (3) subject-matter oriented versus student ori- 
ented. (4) oriented toward knowledge oroductlon versus oriented toward knowledge 
transmission. (51 preparing students for advanced study versus providing terminal 
education. (6; strong program coordination versus minimal program coordination. (7) 
tightly structured currlcuium versus loosely stnictured curriculum. (8) societal service 
orientation versus no service orientation, (9) oriented toward creativity versus not 
creatively oriented. 

3.1.2.3 Student Characteristics 

Do expectations or knowledge about student characteristics influence college faculty 
membeis as they plan courses? 

Lively debates center on the answer lo this question and caricatures of professors who 
are oblivious lo student characteristics, goals, and needs abound. In studies of K-12 
teachers, attention to student characteristics emerges as an extremely important plan- 
ning Influence. Student characteristics enter into specific teacher Judgments about 
classroom management, predictions of achievement, the extent of ^udent invohre- 
ment, the difficulty of assignments, and the presentation of material. Teachers who do 
considerable advance planning, however, may be inclined to adhere to the plan and. 
thus, may be less sensitive lo sttident characteristics (Xahorik. 1975). Teachers plan- 
ning to teach new material for the first time may attend more to content than to 
student characteristics (Clark & Peterson. 1986). On the whole, however, it appears 
that for K- 12 teachers the needs and abilUles of students take precedence over subject 
matter considerations (Taylor. 1970). 

As pointed out previously, only one teacher-thought study has been reported at the 
college level. In that study, instructors were asked to discuss their elates at weekly 
debriefing sessions. The instructors* observations focused extensivefy on students. 
Including both student characteristics ai:d student reactions to the class (Powell & 
Shankcr. 1982). 
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Currenlly, not all colleges provide faculty with accessible advance information about 
their students to aid in course planning. Nonetheless, if student bodies are fairly 
stable, exj^rlenced teachers may have a good idea of the general characteristics of the 
student group. Accordingly, concern for knowing more about students in planning 
may be stronger in colleges where characteristics of student holies are changing or 
where value-added tyiK; as^ssment procedures are being discussed or used. We 
thought that in open discussions faculty members might mention three types of stu- 
dent characteristics CdcnKigraphte traits, preparation, and the quality of academic 
effort) and. thus we prepar«J to listen carefully for these in our unstructured inter- 
views. Althou^ more extensive classification may be possible, our literature review 
led us to believe that we would be able to kJentify only two rough dimensions of concern 
about student characteristics which we called simply "knowmg" and "caring." At the 
extremes, some faculty are not likely to have a good sense trf" student characteristics 
and think them irrelevant; others possessing extensive information about students will 
consider it prominently in their planning 

3.1.2.4 Tlw Maimt--Oifwr Influences 

Faculty and students are not the only participants fn the currlcular dl«:ussIon: vari- 
ous groups exert pressure on the course planning process. Depending on the perspec- 
tive of the faculty member, these various forces may be viewed positively or negatively. 
The list of such possible influeiKies is long and may vary in different institutional and 
prc^ram contexts. Ebcamples Include accrediting standards and packaged commercial 
curriculum materials as well as efforts of instructional development specialists and 
varied advocacy groups. In the current milieu, there is reason to explore influences 
such as -1) centralized curriculum planning mechanisms, (2) utUtsation of educational 
theories. (3) services instructional development experts on the campus. (4) Initial i/es 
for testing and assesanent, (5) emciging procure to use computers in teaching, and 
(6) Journals that treat educational issues in each field. Each of these possible influ- 
ences is of concern, not only to our own research, but to closely associated studies 
belrig done by colleagues. 

3.1.Z5 Teacher Beliefs 

Impltolt theories or belief systems represent the values that guide teachers* actions 
(Clark & Yir^er, 1979). but they may operate unconsciously. In K-12 teaching, these 
belief systems are called variously "principles or philosophies of teaching." or "curricu- 
lum construct systems." College teachers, too. have beliefs about education that have 
been of some interest to researchers. For esrample. Dres^l and Marcus (1982. pp. 10- 
1 1) present a lengthy chart showing basic beliefs about education that they have 
identified among faculty members, and they associate specific teaching practices with 
each set of beliefs. Based on our own casual observations, however, we were less 
convinced than Dresscl and Marcus that ideology translates directly into teachUig 
style. Educational assumptions held by college teachers derive, in part, from disci- 
pline-based training as Dressel and Marcus asserted, but it is likely they are mediated 
by contextual factors and thus do not always dictate practice. 

Although we believe that ideology and teaching style should be studied as distinct 
variables by researchers, it te clear that they are related in some way. Writings that 
have characterized faculty teaching styles seem to describe leaching practice and then 
infer belief systems. Foi example. AxelrcKi ( 1973) describes several teaching styles that 
were later characterized by Dressel (19F0. pp. 127-129) as discipline -centeree. 
instructor-centered, student-centered (cognitive), and student -centered (alTectlve). 
(Dressel was unable to find among his colleagues anyone who espoused or ui^d the 
social change-centered approach to teaching described by Axelrod.) These descrip- 
tions of collegiate teaching practices parallel various ideas of the purpose of education 
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outlined for K-12 educators by Eisner and Vallance (1974} as "conlllctlng conceptions" 
of currtculum and by Gay (19^) as '^conceptual models of the curriculum." Because of 
the possible interventton of other variables between belief and teaching practice, we 
decided to examine both variables. The curriculum conceptions may be more closely 
allied to issues of course planning than to teaching styles as observed by Axelrod and 
others. 

Drawing upon these models, we constructed six one-paragraph descriptions to embody 
conceptions of educational purposes and processes in college. We attached no labels to 
these descriptions in the intenrtews; however, for our own reference, we entitled these 
short descriptions: (1) social change. (2) effective thinking, (3) systematic instructional 
process, (4) pragmatic/constraints. (5) personal enrichment, and (6) great ideas and 
discoveries. The iiKluslon of a belief system centered on pragmatic factor?* (opportuni- 
ties as well as constraints) was suggested not only by Gay's conception of political 
pressures on curriculum operating at the K-12 level but by interviews conducted by 
Seldman (1985) in community colleges where fiscal and professional constmlnl were 
serious faculty concerns. 

3.1.3 Form 

3.1.3.1 Cmirse Sequence 

Since cognitive psycholc^lsts indicate that student integration of course material into 
existing conceptual schema is of great importance, the matter of how course material is 
ordered for presentation is also of considerable current interest. How do faculty decide 
how to arrange course content? Do they consider several allemative anangements 
and make conscious decisions among them? In some cases, the process by which 
teachers sequence course content for students may be laiigely subconscious. Alterna- 
tively, the chosen sequence may represent a conscious attempt by the teacher to 
maximize desired student learning outcomes, including cognition, attitudes, and intel- 
lectual skill development. Teachers certainly do make Judgments about the relation- 
ships between students, disciplines, goals, and instmctlonal processes. In a problem- 
solving mode, they may consider, for example, the (I) attractiveness, (2) appropriate- 
ness, (3) effectiveness, and (4) usefulness of various ways of structuring classroom 
learning (Ylngcr fit Clark, 1983). Yet. there Is little evidence that facuity decision- 
making at either the K-12 or the collie level proceeds in a rational problem-sohring 
way. selecting a pattern of course sequencing from among many alternatives. Rather. 
It is commonly believed that coUege teachers (typteally lacking pedagogical training) 
sequence material in ways traditional to the discipline (e.g.. a chronological presenta- 
tion of history or a hierarchical presentation of coiKepts in physical science). Although 
college faculty may be aware of and have consciously cor^idered alternatives to the 
ways they were taught. Utile evidence exists to refute the folklore surrounding this 
issue. 

A scheme for cxp'ortng the way teachers select a sequence of course content for 
presentation to students, developed by Posner and Strike (1976), seems applicable fo 
all levels of education. The model (rf "content sequencing" contains six categories for 
which examples can readUy be constructed in the various disciplines. We hypothesised 
that faculty members in certain disciplines would be most likely to prefer certain 
methods of arranging content over others, and some methods might be rather uni- 
formly viewed as inappropriate for some fields of study. The reasons behind these 
choices may include, but are not limited to, the characteristics of the discipline and the 
way individuals teaching in that field have themselves been taught. Perhaps, too. there 
arc atypical teachers— those who deviate from the norm for their fields by choosing 
unusual methods of arranging content. What characterizes such faculty members and 
what are their reasons for deviating? 
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AdafMatton Posimt and Strike's Pattmis of Course Saquandng 



PCSNER AND STRIKE S TEHt*«!* 



OUn TERMS 



Worid related sequence 

(spaoB. time, physicd attributes) 



StrtKttirany basod sequence 



Cora^ r^aied sequence 




(ciii&E re)aiUMi&, propostti«iaI relabcHis, sophi&ticatii^, 



togficai prsfef)uistte&} 



Inquiry relalad sequence 

(kigk: of inquiry, empmcs of ir*iiH!y) 




Lc^rnir^ related sequence 




(etnpoicai preraquisite. famOiarity. (fifficutty. 



interest, development, internalization) 



Utiltzation related sequerK» 

(procedure, antkrqsatsd frequency of ubitzation) 




Imptomentation related sequenc» 



Pragmatic sequence 



{tempotEy franrre factors. physk»l frarmt factors, 
organizatkjnal frame fact<»s. personal frame factors) 

* from "A categwiiaiion schenw tor principtes o1 wquenctng conHjnr by G. J. Posner md K. A. Strike. 1976, RmnewofFdioa- 
MPal Research, 46 (4). pp. %5-fie9. 



For purposes of discussion with college faculty members, we retained Posner and 
Strike's definitions but varied slightly the titles they Jiad assi|*ned to the various modes 
of sequencLig. as shown in Table 2. 

3.1.3.2 Objectives 

Do college faculty members formulate course objectives? Do they state them verbally 
or in writing? Although the writing of objectives is emphasized during preservice 
training of K-12 teachers, experienced teachers frequently do not ^tate teaching objec- 
tives explicitly. Rather, the tendency to be explicit apparently varies with teacher 
conceptions of the educational process IClark & Peterson. 1986, p 266). Similar 
variations probably occur among college instructors and for similar reasons. Some 
teachers who use specific strategies (for example, the Keller system of personalized 
instruction) may demand that students demonstrate mastery of clearly speciHed objec- 
tives: teachers preferring other modes of teaching may vigorously oppose such a prac- 
tice. Although no specific reference to olassaroom objectives was mentioned, a recent 
national report advocated making expectations clear to students (NIE, 1984). What 
types of faculty members, in which types of disciplines and in what contexts, are likely 
to state expectations and objectives explicitly for themselves and for students? And. In 
what ways, other than stating course obJeiUlves, do teachers make their expectations 
cleai? 

3.1.3.3. Instructional Mode 

It Is well documented that mcst college teachers rely on the lecture methtxl of f caching 
in introductory courses. As indicated earlier, it was not our intention to probe deeply 
into instructional strategies (mode or materials). We were inter^ted, however, in the 
broad decisions instructors make when they select a mode cri" Instruction. Again, the 
question of Interest Is whether alternatives are consciously considered. The traditional 
fomis of college instruction (lecture, seminar, self-paced, laboratory, pracllcum. and 
independent study) have been roughly classified along four dimensions: (1) instructor- 
centered. (2) inleracUve (defined as student-to-student communication). (3) individual- 
ized, and (4) experlenUal (Weston & Cranton. 1986). To differentiate student Interac- 
tion with the instructor from student-to-student interaction, we added a dimension 
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and listened for faculty descriptions of five aspects of instructional mode: (1) direction 
of communication. (2) extent of Interaction between students and teacher. (3) active 
versus passive learning activities. (4) Indivldualisied learning activities, and (5) experi- 
ential learning. We hoped to detect any strong relationships between these dimensions 
and specific beliefs or course sequences chosen by faculty members. 

3.2 The student Interview 

Tlie general question. How clearly do students perceive what the instructor mtends 
them to learn, includes several perceptual aspects. For example, students might *-ic- 
ognizc and be able to describe: (1) major subject matter dimensions. 12) the arrange- 
ment and sequence of course content, and (3) the instructor's objectives for both 
intellectual development and student growth. Furthermore, we inquired. How does the 
student's perception of what the instructor intends 11) mesh with the student's broad 
educational goals and (2) relate to the student's motivation to learn and to put forth 
effort in the course? 

Students are participant ooservers in the course plan as it is implemented. As partici- 
pant observers thej' typically are not privy to the various alternatives the instructor 
may have weighed in the planning process. Ncmelheless. ihsy receive communications 
that lead them to interpret the instructor's objectives and strategies. Frequently, they 
make such Interpretations in tenns of their own learning needs and proclivllies. Thus, 
we suspect that course plans nre observed by students tn terms of such dimensions as 
(1) expllcitness of objectives. (2} linkage between activities and objectives. (3) preference 
for certain types of leamix^ activities. (4) tolerance lor course difllculty. 5) perceived 
self-competence as a learner, and (6) changes In interest, motivation, and learning 
effort expended during the course, it was our intent to probe the student's views of the 
course structure and, at the same time, to get a sufttcient sense of the student's 
preferences to surmise how they might have colored the course view. 

Extensive literature Is devoted to course evaluations ccmipleted by students (Doyle. 
1983; McKeachie. 1979). Generally, consistent factors of student preference emerge 
from these Instruments Including (1) stimulation of interf ^i. (2) clarity, (3) teacher's 
knowledge of subject matter. (4) teacher's preparation and organization. (5) teacher's 
enthusiasm. (6) tea icr's rapport with students, and (7) teacher's availability and 
interaction with students (Ma'^h & Hocevar, 1984). A few of these factors seem 
directly related to course desi^ as it may be perceived by students. For e>ample. 
"preparation and oi^ganization," "clarity," ami possibly •kiKiwlcdge of subject matter" 
seem most ctoscly related to course planning. In elldting student perceptions of course 
design, we hoped to protwi beyond these broad dimensions to as^ss the extent to 
which the student perceived the speclflc aspects of course design in the way that the 
faculty member intended. 

Student individual characterlstfcs and experiences may strongly influence their per- 
ceptions of course design and the study of student characteristics is moderately well 
develoiJpd. Thus. 11 seemed Important to relate students* perceptions to a variety of 
possible student orientations. For escample. students with different perceptions q( a 
course might \x chai.^ctertsed in terms of educational go^s. molivatton for learning 
(McKeachie et al.. 1986). developmental level of learning strategies (McKeachie et al.. 
1986), effort devoted to the course (Pace, 1984), and preferences for various types of 
instruction (Strom. Hocevar. Zimmer, & Michael, 1982). 

Our Interest in gaining information about student gt^s and effort extended beyond the 
immediate study. Althouj^h students* general purposes in attending college have l^n 
extensively explored (AsUn. Green. & Kom. 1987; Ewell, l983; Katchadourian & Boli, 
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1985), we h ive observed that existing student goal inventories seldom specify aca- 
demic goalf. that may he met at the course level, rather than Uie college level (Stark & 
Lowther, II W5). Similarly, althougli a new "quality of effort" instrument (Pace. 1984) 
has consi'icrable potential for assessing the effort the student commits to the total 
college tsqierlence. there Is no parallel instrument focusing on the course experience. 
Because we aore interrated in developing such measures, we asked students to answer 
^oal-rclated questions drawn from tne broad discipline areas generally taught in col- 
lege. We also a^d a set of questions about effort they exerted in the specific course 
on which the interview centered. Unking responses to these instruments with meas- 
ures of motivation and learning strategies under development (McKeachle et al.. 1986) 
provided potential for identifying constellations of factors (e.g., high motivation, high 
effort, and course-goal congruence) that wt suspect may be related to students* clear 
perceptions of course designs. 

3.3 Examining Course Syllabi 

The question guiding this part of the study was. To what extent do faculty members 
express In their course s^labl the objectives and goals of their course and their beliefs 
about the purposes of education, their discipline, and their students? 

The literature on course syllabi is very limited. Most published articles discuss syllabi 
in specific academic fields or courses rather than the general or theoretical foundations 
on which syllabi might be designed and used. We discovered a few checklists used by 
local faculty development ofllces to demonstrate basic elements that faculty might 
Include in syllabi (Johnson, 1987) and some brleXbut atheoretical discussions in well- 
known books on teaching (Brown & Thornton, 1963: Kelley & Wilbur, 1970: 
McKeachle, 1978). 

It is difficult even to define the term syllabus. The word "syllabus" is sometimes used 
interchangeably with such terms as "course outline," "course description," "course 
objectives'" "course organteation." or "curriculum guide." What an instructor refers to 
as a syllabus may be merely an assignment sheet with due daies for reading, home- 
work, exams, and papers— the type of ^Uabus used by faculty referred to in a recent 
opinion essay as "the listers" (Rubin, 1987). Or, perhaps more rarely, it may be an 
elaborate document incorporating statements of rationale, course goals and objectives, 
annotated bibliographies, and the like. Finally, faculty may concentrate so much on 
instructions about due dates, warnings about plagiarism, and other academic misde- 
meanors that they may be referred to as "the scolders" (Rubin. 1987). 

We do not know hc-^ common It Is for colleges to require faculty to produce course 
syllabi nor do we know what would be considered a typical or comprehensive syllabus. 
In general, we know that faculty frequently distribute some type of written document to 
classes, possibly to organize their own endeavors as well as those of their students. We 
know that some multlcampus college systems publish course syllabi or curriculum 
guides that all Instructors tcachlr^g a partfcular course are expected to follow. At other 
Institutions an individual instructor has considerable autonomy about what to include 
or whether to distribute a syllabus at aU. 

We dz not know much about how course syllabi are designed and implemented. For 
some instructors, the syllabus is a carefully designed instrument aimed at communi- 
cating certain things to students. For these individuals, the syllabus Is a manifestation 
of course design and may represent the process of course development in which the 
teacher has engaged. For others, it may be merely another piece of paper that must be 
generated before the first day of class. Some faculty members have their syllabus 
handed to them on their first day of employment: in these cases, the syllabus may or 
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may not be part of a thoughtfully designed curriculum designed by a group of instruc- 
tors. 

We know even less about the impact of course ^llabi on students. For some faculty 
members (and at some colleges) it Is considered a student's right to have a course 
syllabus, as a permanent document of cour« expectations. We assume that students 
use syUabi in different but we do not know the dimensions of this aspect of 
student learning. We suggest that syllabi have the potential to InfluerM^e course 
outcomes but we do not know the parameters or linkages. 

There are no studtes that Icwk at the relationship between course planning and sylla- 
bus design. Is the syllabus an outcome <rf course planning in the same sense as an 
exam or a paper topic? Or. is it a tool that may be used to design a course? We viewed 
course ssyllabl as one avenue through which faculty members may communicate 
course design and Its accompanying rationale (e.g., purposes, content selection, con- 
tent organization, and expectations). Hius. it seemed appropriate that our examina- 
tion of syllabi be guided by the same theoretical conslderaUons already described for 
the faculty and student interviews. We constructed a checklist containing these same 
considerations to allow us to determine if related materials were included in the 
Instructor's syllabi. Midway through our analysis of syllabi. *ound Rubin's essay 
( 1987) di^crlblng her experience on n laige untverslty currlci mmittee. Many of 

the questions she posed as typically unanswered in those syi.., ^l considered by her 
committee are similar to ours: Why should a student want to take this course? How 
does it make a difference as part d" the discipline? How does it fit into the general 
education program? What are the prerequisites? Why do the parts of the course comp 
in the order they do? What is the purpose of the assignments? Why have the books 
been chosen? Rubin views the inadequacy she perceives In ^llabl as s^ymptomatlc of a 
broader problem of lack of ccnnmunicatlon between teachors and students. 

Although we share Rubin's coix«m and our checklist contained questions aUned at 
detecting the intent to oommunk^ate course coherence in the syllabi, we began our 
study of syllabi with a neutral view; that Is, we had no expectatton that faculty mem- 
bers would express their course views using the syllabus as a vehicle and we had no 
evidence that educational eCfectlven^ would be improved by doing so. Course syllabi 
are only one of many communication methods employed by professors. What Is absent 
from a course syllabus may be discussed effectively by the professor on the first day of 
class. Unlike the course lecture or discussion, however, the course syllabus is a 
permanent record oi course Intent, and, as such, may deserve more attention from 
educational researchers than has been the ca^. 
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4.0 Study Method 

We intended to explore the stu(fy questions with one or two instructors teaching in 
each of eight academic fields on two campuses in each of four Carnegie types of 
institutions (potentially eight faailty members at each of eight institutions). To ar- 
range the interviews, we solicited cooperaUon from volunteer campuses within each of 
the four Carnegie types. At each campus we asked to Interview faculty members 
teaching introductoiy courses in designated fields spanning the disciplines, as catego- 
rized by either Dressel or Blglan. Because of enthusiasm at collaborating mstitutions 
and travel complexities, our final faculty roster included 89 interviews. 25 more than 
planned. The distribution uf Intervlevirs by college type and academic field is shown in 
Table 3. 

A cooperating academic administrator received instructions to select typical" faculty 
participants from those teaching the specified Introductoiy courses. Because it was 
necessaiy that instructors be willing to participate in the study, the faculty inter- 
viewees probably were not representative of all faculty. Although we were told of only 
one outright refusal, we assume that selection was biased by excluding instructors 
who were expected to be uncooperative or uninterested. 

Administrative c<x)rdlnators also were a^ced to nominate at randcmi two students who 
had completed the target introductory course within two to twelve weeks before the 
Interview sessions. Whenever iM}ssible. student selections were to include one student 
who planned to major in the field of study and one who had taken the course as general 
education. (In discussing introductory courses. Smith (1^) has likened these two 
students to a tourist and a novice, respectlveiy. both entering a new dlsciplinaiy 
culture; their purpose and needs are quite dUTerent.) There was no way to ensure a 
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representattve sample of the students. To be eligible, a student needed to be enrolled, 
available on campus, and willing to be interviewed. While we believe the colleges and 
Instructors did not deliberately select superior students, it is possible that administra- 
tors avoided Inviting the weaker students to the interviews. In some cases, scheduling 
problems and last minute emeigencies precluded us from Interviewing a student se- 
lected from a certain class. ConsequenUy, some matches were not made. The number 
of students who took classes with each Interviewed Instructor ranged from zero to 
three. From our sample of 109 students we interviewed 96 instructor -student pairs. 

Instructors were also asked lo supply for the rBs;earchers a course syllabus, a reading 
and assignment list, samples of in-term or final examinations, and other materials that 
might convey the purposes and objectives of the course and the arrangement of con- 
tent used to achieve them. 

4.1 Interview Procedure 

Different interviewers spoke with Instructors and their former students. Two members 
of the res««x;h team who had not participated in either set of Interviews, and thus were 
unfamiliar with the faculty member's interaled course plan or the students' grasp of it. 
examined and coded course materials. Faculty Interviews lasted from one to two hours 
(£ ident interviews lasted one hour). Intenrlews bi^an with general questions intended 
to sollctt unprompted responses and proceeded to trigger devices that elicited reactions 
to certain possibilities hi course desiga With the permission of the partteipants. and 
an assurance of conndentiallty. intervle^vs were tape recorded for later analysis; the 
interviewers also coded nsix>nses on an lirtervlew protocol. Participating faculty 
members were invited to partteipate in a follow-up seminar held at their college several 
months later to discuss and react to the genaal findings from the interviews. Faculty 
members were also sent compUmentaiy copies of NCRIFTAL publfcations and 
NCRIPTAL made a contribution to the campus faculty development fund. If campus 
policy permitted, students were paid $10 each for participating. 

4.2 The Interview Protcx;ols and Guides 

The specific study questions mentioned earlier focused on one of the three aspects of 
the investigation: faculty interviews, student interviews, or examination of course 
materials. The general theoretical derivation of the interview questions was discussed 
in Section 3.0. In this s«:tion, we describe more specifically the tyf«s of questions 
asked. Copies of the interview protocols and instmments used are provided in Appen- 
dices 1, 11, in, and rv. 

4.3 Faculty Interviews 

In a nondirectlve fashton. we asked faculty meml^rs to talk about the types of prob- 
lems. Issues, and key concepts covered in their introductory course; the characteristics 
of the students enrolled in the course; the steps they take when planning; influences 
upon their planning; and the instructtonal modes th^ used. Listening for the ideas 
they stressed mast, we sought to identify what ihey believed best characterized their 
course planning. Subsequently, we use^d structured questions, card sorts, and r^nk- 
ing devices to explore in some detail both the ideas they had mentioned and the lueas 
(derived from our theoretk:al franKWM-k) that they had not mentioned. 

We have organized our description of the inteivlew protocols a<:cordlng to major and 
subsidiary study qu^tions. Within this framework, v/e describe briefly (a) the catego- 
ries of ideas we listened for as faculty gave free resjwnses and (b) the trigger instru- 
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ments used to gain more sp«:lflc information about ideas that were and were not 
mentioned. 

In list' ling for faculty r^ponses to oi^-cnded questions, interviewers used coding 
sheets on which they recorded the mention and emphasis given to anticipated catego- 
ries and subcategories. (Coder's Judgmental ratings of 1-5 reflected mention and 
emphasis.) lliey also recorded eateries ctf infmnatlon that had not been antk:ipated. 
After listening to tape recordings and reviewing the notes taken, each interviewer c<^ed 
the extent of emphasis on various cate^rles mentioned. A second rater (and In case of 
substantial dllTerences. a third) Independently cc4ed each interview. 

Structured trigger devices used In Interviews were of three general *ypes: (1) lists of 
Items from whfch interviewees were asked to rank order items from those most like 
their views to those most unlike their views. (2) sets of cards that interviewees were 
asked to arrange In order from most to least important, and (3) sets of cards across 
which interviewees were asked to distribute 100 points to indicate their relative impor- 
tance. In each type of instrument, space or extra cards were provided to solicit 
Inten'lewees' additional contributions to the lists. For students, structured devices 
Included several short Ukert-t)rpe questionnaires. The major categories of information 
gathered and the speclilc questions used are organized under four broad questions 
that follow in SecUons 4.3.1 through 4.3.4. 

4.3.1 Potential Influences on Dedgnlng Introductory Courses 

Whatjavtars tifluence faculty memixrs in deslgntrw on tntroductory course? 

•How do faculty members describe the process in which they engage when they plan 
the course? 

•What factcus do faculty monbers mention as influential In their course planmng? 

4.3.1. J Clvxractenstfcs of the Academic Field 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Substantive components (subst£.nUve ifisues. concepts, and ideas In the disci- 
pline) 

&^tactlcal components (mode of inquiry erf" the discipline: way knowledge is 
created or dteaivered) 

Conjunctive compoi^nts (relation of the di<M:ipIine to society, to students* lives, or 
to other disciplines) 

S^boUc comiK>nents (vocabulary of the field) 
Skin compmients 

Other contributed discipline characteristics 
Structuiied Probes 

Substantive and syntactical consensus among scholars 
Peiceiv^ neari^t and farthest di^iplines conceptually 

Rank order selection of the best three characterizations of the discipline fiom 
among seven (See Appendix I) 

Definitbm J currknilar coherence 
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4.3.1.2 Faculty B€ickgTtmnd and Tmining 
Items Coded in Ui^tructured Answers 

Mention of own background, preparation, and interests 

Structured Probes 

Demc^praphlc variables (education, experience) 
Professional Involvement (Coder^s judgment, 1-5) 

Publication of research 

Publication of teaching materials 

CoiiiereiK!e presentations about teaching 

4.3.1.3 Famlty Beliejs about Ekiucalion 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Mention of goals for indents 
Mention of discipline goals 

Structured Probes (Ranking from card sort; see Appendix I) 

Social change 

Effective thinking 

Systematic Instructional process 

Pragmatlsm/ccmstralnts 

Personal cnrtehment 

Great ideas and discoveries 

4.3A.4 Student Chctmcteristks 

Items Ccxled in Unstructured Answers 

Student characteristics mentionai in course planning 

Student characteristics mentioned in describing course (demographics, quality of 
preparation, amount of effort, and other) 

Structured Probes 

Relative import^ance of student characteristics, plans, readiness, and purposes in 
card sort on reasons for selecting course content. (Assign 1 to 1(X) points; !^e Ap- 
pendlK I.) 

4.3. J. 5 Cdl^e University Goals 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Mention of goals In description of course planning 
Structured Probes 

Categorization of Institution (Carnegie Classiflcation) 
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4.3.1.6 PrcgramG&xis 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Mention in course planning 

Free response characterteatlon of program goals 

Structured Probes 

Characterization/discussion of program goals (on eight 1-5 point polar semantic- 
diHerential type scales. See Appendix I.) 

4.3. 1 . 7 Influence Jwm Experts and Externa/ Groups 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Mention of influence In course planning 
Accreditors 
Emplo3rere 
Associations 
Advocacy groups 

Educational theorists/researchers 
Other 

Structured Probes 

Exposure to education courses 

Participation in instructional worktops 

Knowledge of teaching Journals in field 

Use of instructional consultation service on campus 

4.3.1.8 Other Influences 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Teaching materials 
Scheduling constraints 
Available resources 
FrcHnotion requirements 
Other constraints and facilitators 
Textbooks 

Structured Probes 

None 

4.3.2 Esttmatlng Relative Slreagth of InOnences on Coarse Planning 

In the faculty members' Judgment, what is the relative strength qfixirUms irifluences on 
course planning? 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

(See Sections 4.3.1.1 through 4.3.1.8) 
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Structured Probes 

Relative Importance gtven to each category of influence in card sort often ix)sslble 
influences plus option cards, (Distribution of 1-100 points; see Appendix L) 

Relative importance given to each reason for selecting course content of nine pos- 
sible reasons plus option cards. (Distribution of I-IOQ points: see Appendix h) 

Items ixKrlud^ (a) various aspects of the discipline (conceptual structure, inquiry 
mode* usefulness); (b) various as|H:cts of student leamli^ (development of cognitions, 
cognitive ^iills« affective understanding, learning readiness, problem solving, implica- 
tion of active rather than pas^ve learning, applteablllty and integration with previous 
learning experiences), 

4.3.3 Potential Differences by Field and Faculty Background 

Dd cx)urs€ pkmning processes and the Jcmn of the coiir^^ plan differ for various disci- 
pitnes and Jot various faculty backgrmmds? 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Ways in which course content Is arranged 
Course purposes and objectives 
Mode of instruction selected 

Structured Probes 

Type of sequeiK^e (Ranking from card sort. See Appendix IJ 
Structural 
Conceptual 
Knowledge creation 
Learning-based 
Knowledge utilization 
'^ragmatfc 

Reasons for highest and lowest ranked sequences 
Direction of communication in course 

4.3.4 Communicatlxig Course Desi|^ and Objectives to Students 

la what ways do faculty mmibers try to ma'ce clear to students (o) tlie oi>eraU design far 
their course and /W the spec^ i^eciiixs t'ley hope students wUl achieve? 

Items Coded in Unstructured Answers 

Written communication 

Oral communication 

Communication primarily in ftr^ session 

Communication continuing throughout course 

Availability written course materials 

Description of purpose for students 

Special learning help provided to students 

Ways of obtaining feedback about student learning 

Indicators of student leambig used 

Own assessment of communteation success 
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Structured Probes 
None 

4.4 Student inters/le\A/s 

student Interviews were devised to parallel the faculty interviews as closely as possible. 
To avoid rei^atlng the questions described In the previous section, we have summa- 
rized the parallel sets of quesUons in Table 4. below. In contrast. Table 5 lists those 
Items (already described) that were unique to faculty interviews. Table 6 gives those 
items that were unique to student interviews. Since questions asked of faculty have 
ahieady been described, only the unique questions asked of students fTable 6) are 
described in detail below. In additioa at the end of each table, we have noted some 
items originally included In our theoretteal considerations that were eliminated to 
reduce the length of interviews. 

4.4.1 Student Perceptions of Course Design 

How dearly do students perceive what the Utstrucior intends them to learn? 

•What Qoes the student believe is the overall design for the course as planned by the 
faculty member? 

•What specific objectives does the student believe the faculty member intends him/ 
her to achieve? 

Unstructured Questions 

In student questions that paralleled faculty questions, students were asked to sur- 
mise what the instructor Intended them to learn and to describe related strategies 
from their view. Next, they indicated their own goals and preferred learning strate- 
gies. Finally, they were asked to compare the two perceptions of goals or strategies. 

Structured Probes 

Probes parallel to those for faculty 

Several survey-type Instruments described below 

Instructional Preference Inventory (Hocevar, ZImmcr. Strom. Groh. n.d.; see 
>^pendlx III). Thirty-three forced-choice, paired items. Two expected fac- 
tors: preference for course structure and tolerance for course dlfilculty. 

Student Goal Questionnaire (Constructed from items by Pace, Higher Educa- 
tion Measurement Kit; see Appendix III.) Twenty Likert-tyi>e items (1 = very 
little to 4 = very much). Responds were solicited with reference to college 
attendance generally and to enrollment in this course specifically. 

4.4.2 Relationship of Student MotiTatlon and Effort 

How do students' perceptions of what the tnstnictor intends r^ate to their motivation 
and course effort? 

In student questions that paralleled faculty questions, students were asked to surmise 
what the instructor intended them to learn; they were also asked to describe related 
strategies from their view. Next, they indicated their own goals and preferred learning 
strategies. Finally, they were asked to compare the two perceptions of goals or strate- 
glea 
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TABLE 4 

Paraltel Questions on Foeuity and Sluiteni Interviews 



QUESTION 
NO. 


TOPIC 
FACULTY QUESTION 


NO. 


TOPIC OF 
STUM^NT QtSESTION 


3 


Key proUems, issi»s, omoepts hi 


6 


Key prcAlems. issues, concepts recognized in 


15 


Oisdptine components entering in 


6 


Discf^tine component recognized in counse 
ICA) 






1 P 11 


P^ircofltion nl infitriJTlor'ii fffinlc /V/l 1-1 S 
V29 62) 


26.27 


N^si^eft to stuctents about goals 
and ptKposes (\^-67. 86} 


IB 


Ftecognition d rm^ssc^s (V65-73} 


29 


Coijrse »<fi»icir^ patterns (\re^94) 


20.21 


Fteoognil^ of secfiencing patterns (VSO SS) 


33 


Modte of instrucfon (\^) 


26 


Mode of instruction (V66) 


34 


Commurucafion fitm (V%} 


27 


Communicaton flow (\^7} 


35 


lmp<Ktant akis la help stuc^te learn 
(V97^100) 


26 


lmp<^tant akte to twip sMctents loam (V88) 


36,39 


FeedbacA metfKKte <V101. 102) 


29 


F^back fnettKjds (V89, 90} 


40.41 


Educatkinal belief (7103-106} 


30.31 


Perception of ecbcational beliefe {V9M02]. 
Note also #32, 33, 37. (CA) 



Note: Quesiton numt)0f8 refer go ^len^w protocols. CA. is en abt^viatic^ cc^tent anaii^sis: itmt is, data were examined by 
content analysts rather than quanliKiyv© coding . Varlat^e numbers refernng to tt« codid interviews are given in paren^ses otter ^ 
questtcm description. 
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17-19 


Perceptkms of (»sd{^k)e 


51-55 


21 


Perc^tkMis cri coherence kt cmtuAim 


56 


23 


Fojtors inf!u«TCM^ planning 


57S8 


24 


Criteria for selecting content 


69-re 


26^28 


PerceptkKffi of stiKtont understandirig of pian 


84^88 


35^36 


IncScators of iemning 


97-101 


39 


Sources of course ttesign/pianning assistance 


102 


44-46 


Edu»fionai background 


111-113 


47-49 


Teeing exper»nce 


114-116 


50-51 


Pedagogic^ training 


117-118 


52-54 


Pubik»tR)ns^rBsentat)ons 


120-122 


55 


Jo'jm^ reffi^ng 


123 



Note: Oimstk»is d^»:arded due to iadt oi tinie: emphasis on symbc^ic sysmm of fjeld; teachir^ sa^sfiK:tion: InfHience of 
computers: n^e frnxdels ktr fM^s^tmg. 

■ Oueslion ni^r^^em refer to on in^fviaw protoo^. 
^ VariaWe nuntf^ers refer to otms b mterview coding. 
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TABLE 6 



Questions Unlquo to Stuctent Interviews 



QUESTION NO." 



TOPCCFOJESTION 



35 
7-9 



StiKfent crtHectives for course 

A&$ignmmts gr^mn and teiiieved most useful 

Ck}sirabk) prerequisilBs for cxsurse 

O^sirabie coiec^isites for ccHirsa 

DesiraMe f 9<^iencing own learning 

Ways of jiKlging own progress m leamir^ 

Don^)graphic infomialion 

Goals m attending ooBege 
Goak in taking course 

Instfuctitmal prefereiK^s: 
Preference for course structue 
Tolerance of difficulty 

Motivation toward course/use of higher order learning strategies 

Effort m course 



16 



17 



22 25 



29b 



3854 



52 



53 



54 



55 



Nots; Ouostions discarded du© to lacK of time; perceived drafacterrstics of discipline: perceivod influences on faculty plann«ng. 
* Quesiion numbers refer to items on interview protocol. 



Structured Probes 

Course effort questionnaire {Adapted from items in Pace. Higher Education Meas- 
urement Kit; see Appendix HI.) TTilrty-one Likert-type self-report behavioral 
Items (1 = "seldom" or "never" to 4 = 'Very often**). 

Course motivation questionnaire (Adapted from McKeachie et al., draft MLSQ; see 
Appendix III). TTilrty-flve Likert-type Items covering intrinsic and extrinsic mo- 
tivation, expectancy of suoitess in course, organizational learning strategies, 
help-seeking behavior, and text anxiety. 

4.5 Course Design as Reflected in Syllabi 

Vk) ccHirse syllabi communicate the faculty member's plan and amrse ob^fectives? 

To answer this question for the most compreherisive syllabus, our trial checklist was 
built around the following question: What would a syllabus look like that provided 
clues to all dimensions of course planning that we discussed with faculty members and 
students in the interviews? 

With such a ccmiprehenslve checklist, we were quite sure we would not encounter any 
syllabus that included all dimensions. Two independent Judg<^ recorded whether 
items were Included in Instructors' ^Uabl explicitly^ Included implicitly, omitted, or 
probably not applicable given the nature of the discipline or course. Hie major catego- 
ries Included in the checklist are given in 1 able 7. fThe entire checklist is in Appendix 

rv.) 
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TABLE 7 

Catagofkm of kifonnstkin kickiitod |n Comprehmislve Syllabus ChecktiBt 

Bask da^^s infonnation 
Class catondar 

Information about a basic textbook 
tnfonnaticNi sibMt suJi^riemcKitaiy macfngs 
Inkmnatkm ^mit loamk)g recourcas for ^udents 
Course goals m6 dbfe^c^^ 
Disc^Vne conlom embedded ta> goals mti ob^tives 
AssuntfHkms abcHit stud^t ctwacleristics 
Ref<»anoa$ lo otier mRuences <^ raurse ctesign 
Rel»wioes to ki&tnKi^s educa6cmd betmfs 
Ratkmale for choice of course malmal 
RatkHtate lor way course cwiant is arranged 
Rationale lor specific assignmef^aclivities 
Instmctkm^ mocite taachtng/leaming s^ieg^s 
ktethodte of providir^ faecfeack lo student 
Indicators of how instnK:t(K obtains teecfcack 
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5.0 Overview of Study Results 

The results of the study are oiiganized according to the three questions- 

•What factors influence faculty members as they design courses? (Sections 5.0 and 
6.0) 

•Are faculty members' goals and overall course plans recognized by students? (Sec- 
tion 7.0) 

• How do faculty members express course designs they develop in syllabi and other 
course materials? (Section d.O) 

(Note: In addition to the three questions considered m this report, we anticipate pro- 
ducing separate reports describing some auxlliaiy aspects of the study. These may 
Include such topics as: (a) development of a questiormairc to confirm influential 
factors in college course design; (b) exploring student ability to articulate course and 
college goals, motlvaUons and efforts: (c) the usefulness of reporting interviews about 
teaching to faculty; (d) a guide to views on teaching for faculty search committees; and 
(e) a course syllabus writing guide.) 

5.1 Influences on Faculty In Course Design 

5.1.1 New Models of Course Planning 

Qui .iterature review and our own experience i>s faculty members convinced us that 
course planning is a decision-making process invoMng faculty choices from a wide 
array of options. The instructor's decisions are influenced by many variables, some of 
which operate overtly and ot» ers of which operate more subtly. Furthermore, faculty 
decision makers bring to their efforts a variety of problem-solving styles. The richness 
and complexity erf this decision-making arena became even more apparent following 
our exploratory interviews. Although it may scan trite, our data einphaslze the p)olnt 
that course planning is a very complex and demanding p*-ocess. 

To help describe the course planning process we have drawn on our exploratory 
interviews to formulate a revised model of course planning. While this model remains 
Incomplete, li more accurately represents the course plaiming process than the tenta- 
tive course design model (see Figure 2. p. 8) with which we began the study. We 
propose the new model as a scheme to guide our continued ihmking and research as 
well as to provide complex reality. In no way should this model be viewed as final or 
prescriptive at this j^nt in our research. 

In continuing to present the course planning process in flow chart format, we may be 
accused of knowingly reducing a complex activity to a simplistic one. This is not our 
intent for we are aware of the limitations associated with flow chart representations of 
co< ,-se planning that erroneously suggest decision-making occurs in a linear, step-by- 
step fashujn with appropriate starting and ending points (Romlsstowski. 1981). In fact, 
our interviews provide evidence that course planning Involves much nonlinear activity 
and appears to have no definite starting or ending points. AVe attempted to incorporate 
these findings in the model. 

Despite the weaknesses of models, we present the flow chart model (Ust for the conven- 
ience of readers who desire a general picture of our findings without too much detail. 
The model encompasses broad generalizations and understandings we have begun to 
devetop. Later, we buttress the model with detailed data from the interviews. This 
manner of presentation follows the research process used in the study: we first 
obtained global impressions from interviewing and reading interview transcripts, then 
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we began data reduction. We emphasize the exploratory nature of this study: the 
Impending survey results will provide more evidence to support or contradict early 
findings. 

5. J.I.I Dtsc(miing the Original Mcxld 

We have now set aside the Uterature-l^sed couree design nuKlel with which we began 
our exploration. Although it provided us with an appropriate structure for interview 
protocols, the model (depicted in Figure 2) is an inaccurate and incomplete representa- 
tion of reality for college course planning. We had three primary reasons for discarding 
this model: 

1. The original model Indicated that academic discipline was temporally the first 
element entering into the course planning prrKCSs; In other words, content pre- 
cedes context. Although it is certainly true that the disciplines predated any 
individual faculty member, this temporal relationship is irrelevant at the time 
course planning takes place. Rather, experienced faculty members «frnul(ane- 
ously bring their own background characteristics, disciplinary training, views 
about the nature of the discipline, and set of related educational assumptions to 
the course planning process as a complex set of operating theories. Thus, 
discipline content is not as independent of the course planning context as was 
implied In the original model. 

2. .e original model, faculty members' educational assumptions were presumed 
to be formulated during the courae planning process as they considered a variety 
of factors, including student characteristics and program goals. Based on our 
intervlevi^. we believe that faculty members' educational assumptions arc more 
enduring and tess ^tuatlonal than we originally thought. Instead of being influ- 
enced by the context in whteh teaching is to take place, educational assumpUons 
may well influence r . eptions of that context, particularly the faculty members' 
willingness to recogr^uce and consider student characteristics. While the educa- 
tional context may be very important in Influencing some faculty, not all faculty 
are equally subj«:t to contextual influences. 

3- Except m a sii^le unique fleW (nurslr^. we have lound little reason to believe 
that ctdlcgc faculty monbers general^ set cA))ectlves or chw^e content before se- 
lecting activities or selling an instructional m<^e. Rather, we have found a 
va.^ety of patterns of course plan. ^ing. For example, some faculty members start 
their plaimlng by selecting a textbook. Others select activities for students: and 
stai others focus initially on student needs and characterlsttes. The determi- 
nants of the order of plannlnir steps are not yet c^ear to us. 

Although the original model with which we started our study has been set aside, we are 
aware that we discarded it after interviewing faculty memtwrs who had been planning 
courses for many years. Based on those few cases where we interviewed new faculty 
members, we susj^t there may be reason to resurrect the linear imdel when studying 
the process by which new faculty members initially form their assumptions and oper- 
ating theories about course planning. 

5 J. 1.2 Substituting the Contextual Filters Model 

From our exploratory interviews w j formulated several possible models of course 
planning, each of which represented what we heard faculty say somewhat more fully 
than did the model with whfch we begin the study. Wc have selected one of these, the 
contextual filters model (see Figure 3), as our current working model because it encom- 
passes most aspects of the others. This model seems helpful in identifying factors that 
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might be varied to improve course planning, which Is the ultimate goal of our research. 
We are continuing to refine and reshape the model through discussion with groups of 
faculty members. We anUcipate that survey results will test our prellminaiy estimates 
of the strength and nature of the course planning Influences tentatively depicted in the 
model. 

The most important determinant of course planning in the contextual ftlters model is a 
complex of factors associated with faculty background, academic field, and related 
educational assumptions. Repeatedly, we heard faculty members attempt unsuccess- 
fully to separate these interrelated influences as they tried to rank them In card sorts. 
In their descriptions trf" their courses we heard them repeatedly phrase their basic 
assumptions about education in terms of their own disciplines and backgrounds. 
Consequently, while this contextual Alters model maintains our original distinction 
among content, context, and form fToombs, 1977-78). we now see content and context 
as interlinked to produce a broad context in whteh the instructors* background and 
discipline assumpUons are both prominent and in whteh neither temporally precedes 
the other. To aiustrate this Interdependence graphically, we have shown the three 
elements (faculty background, discipline characteristics, and educational assump- 
tions) as interacting factors on the left of Figure 3. We have used heavy boiders to 
represent their strong influence on the course planning process. 

In this new model we have not attempted to give sequential order to the wide variety of 
variables that may intervene between the faculty background factors and the course 
planning decisions. Rather, we envision them as an infinite number d" screens with 
varied sizes of mesh and, thus, we have placed them in the center d* Figure 3. We have 
called these variables "contextual filters" since they seem differentially to affect faculty 
members* thinking as they move from assumptions toward course implementation. 
Some of these filters (such as campus experts and services) were consistently 
unimportant to faculty members we interviewed, while others, such as student charac- 
teristics, regulariy played an important role in course design. StlD other factois. such 



Content Constttefations 



Coniexsual Filters 



TacuSy Bacftflfound 



Assdinpifims of 
for CcHirBe Lo«i»} 



Course El^nents 




Choice fl^ 



Figure 3, The "contextual filters" model of -course design (developed by Stark and 
Lowther, 1987), 
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as program goals, state agency regulations, and textbooks, to name a few, may serve as 
Important filters in SMKne omteidB but are largely irrelevant In others. Based on our 
small Interview sample, we have shown the factors we believe to be mc»t Influential in 
heavy type and with heavy shading. The lighter the border and shading the more likely 
that the influence was mentioned by faculty members under some special circum- 
stance rather than consistently. 

Although we have not yet tested this idea, it appears that faculty members (consciously 
or unconsciously) may make two sequential decisions with respect to those elements 
we have labeled as contextual Alters. First, it Is necessary to make a decision to 
consider the elanent at all: second, a <3teclston must be made regarding how important 
a filtering role the element will play in course plarming. 

The ult&nate decisions to be reached about course design ar^ shown in the contextual 
filters model (on the rl^t sldte Figure 3) as linked in a closed loop. As yet. we have no 
evidence of any consistent tendency among faculty members to make any one of these 
decisions befcnt: ararfher. If any elatnaits have slight temporal precedence, they are 
probably course goals or selection of course content; faculty meml^rs tell us that these 
elements both depend on whether the course is introductory or advanced. But either 
the chotee of goals or the selection subject matter (or both) may depend, as we shall 
see, on the choi 2 of a textbook. We suspect that we will find some points of entry into 
the course planning cycle are more typical in some disciplines than in others but we 
await a test of this idea frran a larger sample df faculty members. 

In the contextual filters model, we have Included a feedback loop to signify the changes 
that may take place in subsequent course planning. We believe course evaluations 
ccnnpleted by students are one useful element In such feedback but perhaps their 
potential for changing the way faculty members teach and plan has been overesti- 
mated. Feedback appears to originate in a more complex way from the entire course 
implerxK^itation process as students and their instructor experience It together. Fac- 
ulty members may either obtain feedback fn»n students, pieicelve it themseh^es. or 
both. It is not possible for the feedback to change the faculty member's background or 
discipline but it may UifluerKe educational assumptions or the attention given to 
contextual filters. 

As 3 consequence dfthe feedback provision in the model, we should mention briefly the 
pebble Implications for Improving tc^hing implied by the contextual filters model. 
These implk^ations wUl be developed rrwre fuUy later. In our judgment, the model 
Implies at least three major leverage points for change. Because faculty assumptions 
about their discipline and education appear to be firmly entrenched, the most funda- 
mental (and most dlfmculU change approach may be to change these basic ideas or the 
way they interact. A second approach may be to increase the visibility or usefulness to 
faculty of the specific contextual filters that may affect course planning. For example, 
more relevant InfOTmation about student characteristics might be provided. A third 
approach might be to expand the faculty members' horizons by supplyii^ information 
about alternative course desl^ decisions that are consistent with their basic assump- 
tions about the discipline and educational context. For example, if a history faculty 
member views mxAaH change as an Important educational goal, he or she might be 
introduced to ways cf arranging course content to emphasize scxial issues concur- 
rently with chrondogteal history. As these examples Illustrate, the model allows 
consideration of faculty change in course design both at a very fundamental and 
enduring level and at a more experimental procedural level. 
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5.2 Quantitative Analysis of Faculty Interview Data 

In the previous section we described a broad and stiU tentative model depicting what 
may or may not influence faculty as they plan courses. This section of the report 
describes in quanUtatlve terms the interview data that led us to this conception. It 
provides a detailed report of the characteristics of the facilty sample, the frequency of 
responses to each unstructured and structured question, and some correlation pat- 
terns based on coded interview data. This section is intended to answer the three 
questions: 

• What factors influence faculty in their course planning? 

• What is the relative strength of various Influences on course planning? 

• Do course planning influences and processes dlfler for faculty In various disci- 
plines and in dlflerent InstttuUonal settings? 

For ease of reference we have presented much of the data In this section In tabular 
form, and we have used Inferential staUsUcs to help us separate what appear to be 
patterns worthy of continued exploration from those that appear trivial. We caution 
the reader that statistical inference that appears to test hypotheses is Inappropriate for 
these data because the sample of faculty interviewed was chc&en for convenience and 
the coding of interviews was necessarily subJecUve. Although we endeavored to gather 
views from a diverse set of faculty, our subjects were not selected randomly and are not 
necessarily representative of any specific population. To continually remind ourselves 
and our readers that the data are only suggestive, we have rounded the figures in the 
tables (including percentages) more than is usual in data tables to Indicate that they 
may not be repllcable. 

5.2.1 Participating Institutions 

We interviewed faculty teaching Introductory courses at three community colleges, two 
liberal arts colleges, two comprehensive universities, and one doctoral university. 
Research universities were not included for two reasons: (1) ihcy are not formally pail 
of NCRIPTAL's taiget audience of teaching" colleges, and (2) a high percentage of 
introductoiy courses in research universities are probably taught by teaching assis- 
tants rather than regular faculty n. jmbers. 

Table 8 shows the pattern of our Interviews by instltuUonal type and enrolhnent. 
Although there are about 400,000 fuU-tlme faculty and an unknown number of part- 
time faculty teaching in U.S. colleges and unh'erslUes. the distribution of these faculty 
members by institutional type or disclpUne is seldom reported. Thus, we present data 
showing that the number of faculty we selected for interviews approximates the distri- 
bution of existing institutional types. That Is, 37% of our Interviewees were community 
coUege faculty compared with the 39% of the total population of Institutions that 
consists of community colleges: similarly. 18% of our interviewees were from a doctoral 
university compared with 14% of the target population of doctoral institutions (includ- 
ing research universities). In terms of institutional size, however, our sample substan- 
tially underrepresented small instltuUons. Whereas 39% of colleges have less than a 
thousand students, only 26% d" our interviewees were from colleges of this size. Large 
institutions were over represented: 38% of our interviewees were from colleges of ten 
thousand or more, which represent only 10% of the total number of Institutions. 

Appendix V contains brief descriptions of each of the flctlonally named cooperating 
institutions. Since we conducted interviews at more than one institution among 
community and comprehenshre colleges, we will refer to these colleges by their type In 
our discussion. For convenient distinction among the two liberal ariu colleges which 
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TABLE 8 



distribution of Faculty bitsrviawod 



FACULTY INTERVltV^D 



PERCCMTAGEOF 
WSTITUTK^IS 
NATIONALLY" 



Number 



Pvvoentage 



Instltutkmal type by highest 

dfi^ra* granted 
Two-yss' 
Bach^'s m^y 
Master's, but not doctofate 
Oodorats 

tnstitiitfoiwl MiroibnoM 
Faww than 1 ,000 students 
I.CXX) to 4,999 studsnte 
S.OOO to 9,999 students 
lO.CKX) or nrare students 



39 
39 
12 
10 



39 
25 
21 
14 



23 
12 
20 
34 



32 
23 
16 
16 



26 
13 
23 

33 



37 
26 
18 
18 



■ The ^lercwnages reported are F«ril 19S3 nation^ siatis&sfram the fSSfi-a/racfflookon/^^rEdbcatunbythe Ainerican 
Cfjundl on tducation, I9fi7, New York: MtecMllan. 



differ in mission, selectivity, and wealth, we refer to them as Denominational College 
and Endowed College, respectively. Since there was only one doctoral level Institution 
we will call it Midwest Doctoral University to distlngul^ it from the two comprehensive 
colleges which are of similar size and historical origin. 

5.2.2 Faculty Sample 

The demographic characteristics of the 86 faculty members for whom usable data were 
obtained are given in Table 9 by institutional type and in Table 10 by academic field. 
(Of the 89 interviews conducted, t wo could not be coded because of taping delkiencies 
and one, conducted as a courtesy, was in an academic field not Included in the study.) 

The mean age of faculty we ir terviewed was 46, with a range of 26 to 66. The mean age 
is consistent with naUonal averages for college faculty and was similar across both 
academic fields and college types. Overall, 59% of the faculty members we interviewed 
were male and 41% were female. This is a greater percentage of women than among 
faculty generally. This unusual distribution probably occurred in cur sample because: 
(1) women tend to teach introductory courses, particularly English composition. (2) 
nursing faculty are typically female, and (3) it Is pebble that wsmen more readily 
agreed to participate. At Endowed Liberal Arts College {where there were no nursing or 
business programs and less need for first-level courses in English composition) all 
faculty Interviewed were male. 

Faculty interviewed at the different types of Institutions were similar In length of 
teaching experience. The average number of years tcught was 1 5 and the range of full 
time years of college teaching was 1 to 41 years. With respect to other types of work 
experiences, about 45% of the faculty monbers had at least a modest amount of work 
experience other than teaching, a figure that did not differ substantially for the differ- 
ent types of colleges. As might be expected, differences did occur by academic field; 
histoiy and compcBitlon faculty members vere least Hkeljr to have worked at nonac- 
ademlc positions; business, nursing, and SDCiolc^ faculty members were most likely 
to have done so. 

Because two of the three community C(dleges used no academic ranks, a comparison of 
ranks across institutions is not meaningful. The distinctly different patterns of rank 
among our Interviewees across the several academic fields, however, deserves more 
expk>ratlon. 
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TABLE 9 

Odmographte Characleriadcrs of Faculty bitenrteifi^ (by CoHegc) Type) 



CCXLEGE TYPE 

fTCM Tolal 2-yeaf LA U Comp LA { Doc 

CHARACTERISTK: no. (W«ftS> {n«32) <n-13) (/r«l6) {/k9) (/i«i6) F ctt 

Ag© 110 







NO 


^o 


43 


46 


dU 


44 


1 


4.81 


n.s. 






a 
O 


Q 

O 


7 


7 


8 


9 


(W«86) 














30-54 


32-64 










VftArA tmiAttt ^^Allnn^ 


IIP 


















M 






iA 


14 


14 


22 


15 


2 


4»81 


n.s. 


SD 




if 


o 


11 


7 


n 


9 


{N~8S) 










1 1^ 
i 1^ 




3-41 


2-29 


0-34 


2-31 














PERCENTAGE 






3 

K 






Sex 


109 




















Male 






41 


58 


63 


inn 




4 4 

1 1 


it 


A A1 


FofTiale 




41 


59 


42 


38 


o 


sf 1 






Years at other work 


117 


















None or nearly none 




42 


36 


62 


25 


78 


31 


Ifi 


1 < 




Slight 




13 


13 


0 


13 


11 


25 








Modost 




21 


16 


15 


44 


i 1 

1 1 


19 








Many 






OH 


23 


19 


u 


<ti 








Rank 


114 


















Unranked 




24 


59 




6 


0 


0 






ft nn 


Lecturer 




4 


3 


8 


0 


0 


6 








instructor 




9 


9 


8 


0 


1 1 










Asst prof 




21 


13 


31 


44 


0 


19 








Assoc prof 




14 


3 


31 


19 


0 










Professor 




28 


13 


15 


31 


69 


31 








Degree 


111 




















Bachelor 




2 


3 


8 


0 


0 


0 


30 


19 
1 c 


0 on 


Master 




43 


69 


46 


19 




31 

S# i 








Two masters 




6 


9 


15 


0 


0 


13 








Doctorate 




47 


19 


31 


81 


89 


56 








Education courMa 


118 




















None or few 




50 


31 


46 


G3 








o 
O 


u.uo 


Some 




X 


38 


23 


36 


11 










Much 




20 


31 


31 


0 


0 


19 






bistru^ional 




















workshops 


119 




















None or lim 




49 


31 


46 


69 


78 


50 


13 


8 


n.s. 


Some 




23 


& 




6 


11 


25 


(W--86) 






Much 




26 


41 


15 


25 


11 


25 






Published tradhing 






















mstertal 


120 




















None &r litte 




86 


91 


100 




89 


81 


16 


8 


0.04 


Some 




7 


3 


0 


25 


11 


0 


(W=86) 




hkich 




7 


6 


0 


6 


0 


19 






PubHstied research 


121 


















Norm or little 




77 


91 


92 


63 


78 


50 


19 


8 


0.02 


Some 




9 


6 


0 


13 


22 


12 


(A/=86) 






M;:ch 




14 


3 


8 


25 


0 


38 






Presented 






















copferences 


122 




















None w Httte 




72 


72 


77 


56 


89 


75 


11 


8 


n.s. 


Some 




21 


25 


23 


19 


11 


19 


(W..86) 






Much 




7 


3 


0 


25 


0 


6 







*n.s. = p>.iO 



A far greater percentage of faculty members Interviewed at Endowed Liberal Arts 
College and at the comprehensive universities had doctoral degrees (89% and 81%, re- 
spectively) than at community colleges (19%). Ttie percentage of doctorates among 
faculty interviewed at Midwest Doctoral University was lower than at the comprehen- 
sive universities. This was, in part, due to a high proportion of lecturers and "contract 
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TABLE 10 

Demogrs^rfte C^haiw^eristioi of Fscimy hitenttowaw (fay Ag^itenilc F li^ti) 

ACM3E9^ FIELD 





ITEM 


Totol 


Bto 




Comp 




Li! 






Sec 








CHARACTERISTIC 


NO. 
















{n-i2) 


(noS) 


F 

..... 


dt 

- . - 


p* 


Ago 


110 


























M 




46 


49 


42 


44 


46 


45 


44 


47 


46 


1 


7.78 


n.s. 


SD 




8 


8 


9 


7 


7 


8 


9 


9 


6 


(W-86) 




































115 


















16 




7,78 




M 




15 


18 


12 


15 


17 


16 


10 


16 


1 


n.s. 


SD 




9 


9 


12 


9 


5 


10 


5 


12 


5 


{/V=86) 










.. 


, — .. „, . 


.. 


PERCENTAGE 





- 




'f 

• • • • 






Sex 


109 


























Male 




59 


69 


75 


54 


75 


67 


0 


75 


63 


20 


7 


0.01 


F€»Tiale 




41 


31 


25 


46 


25 


33 


100 


25 


38 


(W=85) 






Years at 




























other work 


117 


























None or some 




42 




11 


77 


75 


33 


9 


42 


13 


34 


21 


0.03 


Slight 




13 


IS 


11 


8 


0 


25 


9 


17 


13 








Modest 




21 


15 


33 


8 


25 


17 


18 


25 


38 








Much 




24 


8 


44 


8 


0 


25 


64 


17 


38 








Rank 


114 
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UnfBnKed 




24 


23 


33 


15 


25 


25 


36 


17 


25 


35 


n.s. 


Lecturer 




4 


8 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


8 


0 








instructor 




9 


0 


11 


23 


0 


0 


27 


8 


0 








Asst prof 




21 


8 


22 


23 


13 


8 


36 


33 


25 








Assoc fmt 




14 


8 


11 


8 


38 


17 


0 


8 


38 








Professor 




28 


54 


22 


31 


25 


42 


0 


25 


13 








Degree 


111 
























0.08 


Bachelor 




2 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


31 


21 


MaslafB 




43 


23 


56 


46 


38 


33 


91 


33 


25 








Two masters 




8 


8 


0 


6 


25 


0 


0 


17 


13 








Doctorate 




47 


69 


33 


46 


38 


67 


0 


50 


63 








Educetion 




























courses 


118 


















63 


10 






None or few 




50 


31 


56 


39 


75 


67 


27 


58 


14 


n.s. 


Some 




30 


46 


22 


31 


13 


25 


46 


25 


25 








Much 




20 


23 


22 


31 


13 


8 


27 


17 


13 








htstructlonel 




























workups 


119 




















27 


14 


0 02 


None or tew 




49 


46 


78 


8 


75 


58 


27 


75 


38 


Some 




23 


31 


11 


39 


13 


0 


% 


8 


50 








Much 






23 


11 


54 


13 


42 


36 


17 


13 








IhibUshed 




























teaching m&tertal 


120 






















14 




Noneor iittie 




86 


85 


78 


77 


68 


63 


91 


92 


100 


6 


n.s. 


Some 




7 


8 


11 


15 


0 


6 


0 


8 


0 








Much 




7 


8 


11 


8 


13 


8 


9 


0 


0 








Published 




























rssoarch 


121 


























None or litfe 




77 


62 


56 


69 


63 


92 


1(K; 


100 


63 


23 


14 


0.05 


Some 




9 


15 


11 


6 


13 


0 


0 


0 


38 
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MiK^ 




14 


23 


33 


23 


25 


8 


0 


0 


0 








Presmled 




























conference 


122 


























Noneor iitfe 




72 


85 


78 


46 


75 


58 


82 


75 


75 


18 


14 


n s 


Some 




21 


15 


11 




25 


33 


18 


17 


25 








Much 




7 


0 


11 


31 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 
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ir^txuctors" teaching introductory camposition and business courses there. Overall, 
the highest percentage of faculty possessing doctorates were in JloI(^, literature, and 
sociology. No nursing faculty members interviewed held doctorates. 
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Faculty members teaching at DenominaUonal Uberal Aris College and at the commu- 
nity colleges were most likely to have taken education courses; some faculty we inter- 
viewed in these institutions had a second master's degree or a doctorate in education. 
At Endowed Liberal Arts College, faculty were less !* -.ely to have talcen any education 
courses. Faculty at Midwest Doctoral University »re more likely to report some 
background in education than those at the comprehensive universities; faculty at 
Midwest often mentioned being as»>ciated formerly with teacher education programs. 
The comprehensive unlverslUes. also formerly teachers' colleges, seemingly have 
moved further from their historfcal origins. Composition and nursing instructors were 
most likely to have taken education courses whereas literature and history faculty 
were least likely to have taken them. Howevei. the differences by field generally were 
not significant. 

Despite some deflnitlonal inconsistencies when answering the question, about 49% of 
the faculty we Interviewed either had never partk^ipated in any instructional workshop 
(28%) or reported only one brief instructional development experience (21%). Faculty 
members least likely to have had experiences with instmctional workshops were those 
at Endow«i Uberal Arts College and the comprehensive imiversltles. Business, his- 
tory, and mathematics faculty members were less likely to have participated in an 
instructional workshop; compf^tlon faculty members most likely to have done so. 

We asked faculty to Indicate whether they had shared teaching strategies, materials, or 
ideas they developed with colleagues, either through publication or conference presen- 
tations. Additionally, we asked about publications as a way of sharing research or 
scholarship with others in their discipline. The responses suggested that teaching 
developments are shared in a very limited way. Overall. 86% of the faculty had never 
published teaching materials and 72% had not shared any with colleagues at confer- 
ences. Those who had shared extensively were concentrated at Midwest Doctoral 
University, and the ccMiference presenters were primarily the untenured composition 
teachers. 

There is no evidence that faculty members teaching introductory courses (many of 
whom had substantial teaching loads) have shared more frequently with colleagues by 
publishing tradiUonal research either. Overall. 77% had not published. Those who 
had published the most were in the comprehensive or doctoral unlverslUes and taught 
in fields other than nursing or mathematics. 

8.2.3 Introductcny Classy 

The charactcristtes of the introductory classes, as the fiK:ulty described them, are 
summarized in Table 1 1 (by college type) and Table 12 (by field). 

The mean enroUment of the classes we discussed was about 37 students. The sixe of 
classes ranged from about 20 In English composition to several hundred in business. 
The laigest classy were at Midwest Doctoral University (mean = 55), and the smallest 
at Denominational Uberal Arts CoU^e (mean = 27). The vast majority of the faculty 
Interviewed had taught the course under discussion more than ten times. 

The majority of instructors (76%) said they taught by the lecture or lecture/discussion 
method. In 90% of the courses, instructors judged that communication flowed from 
them to the students more than 50% of the time. Although this pattern of instructor- 
to-student communication was consistent across types of colleges, there were sub- 
stantial differences by academic field. English composition and literature courses were 
far more frajuently taught by using participatory methods than were other courses. 
Introductory courses in nursing typically involved lab or clinical work. Science courses 
frequently invohred labs, although professors typically discussed the lecture part of the 
course. 
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TABLE 11 

Course Oiareeteristfcs and Inotrudlonal Moda (by Coltega Typd) 



CXXLEGE TYPE 











LA II 


Comp 1 


LA ' 


Doc 




CHARACTERISTfC 


HO. 














F 




14 
















M 




4 


4 


3 


5 


4 


6 


49 






2 


2 
*- 


1 


2 


2 


3 




TlfMAa 4aai#«i«f /iffv4j3v\ 
















2.2 


w9 




Q 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


CD 




1 




1 


1 


1 




(JV-S5) 










reRCENTAGE 




— 




kifttftidlon modfi 


95 


— - 









_ — 










40 


29 


23 


47 


44 


67 


22.6 


Discussion 




8 


16 


8 


0 


11 


0 


(A/=83) 


LBcUiffl/discusston 




36 


29 


62 


27 


44 


33 








10 


19 


0 


13 


0 


0 




Gcoup kK^ii^' 




6 


7 


8 


13 


0 


0 




Ciiinmufilfi8tion flow 


96 
















Mora tiian 75% 




58 


4t» 


62 


43 


88 


69 


8.4 






33 


36 


31 


50 


11 


25 


{W=a3) 


Mono than 25% 




10 


16 


8 


7 


0 


6 




Ways of hdpins 




97 










33 


12.9 


Provkte suppoft 




34 


43 


23 


40 


11 


Prowid smictura/cldrity 




35 


21 


39 


40 


56 


42 


(W=77) 


Provida nKHivaUon 




17 


14 


23 


13 


11 


25 




Show enthusiasm 




8 


11 


-5 


0 


11 


0 




ShoH ampathy/concam 




7 


11 


J 


7 


11 


0 




Faadbaek 
















2.5 


Quiz/exam 


98 


53 


45 


69 


53 


44 


57 


FaceA>ody 


99 


22 


10 


39 


27 


33 


21 


5.4 


Class discussion 


100 


63 


68 


77 


53 


56 


57 


24 


Ask (^astions 


101 


7 


4 


17 


^3 


0 


0 




hours 


101 


12 


5 


17 


13 


40 


0 




Attend 


101 


16 


16 


SO 


13 


0 


0 




Honf»woi1( 


101 


42 


47 


17 


50 


60 


20 




Drop 


101 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


20 





p* 



0.00 



M 0.07 



16 



n.s. 



n.s. 



4 n.s. 
4 n.s. 
4 n.s. 



•n.8. = p>.lO 



When asked to indicate methods they most fniquently used to try to help students In 
their course learn, faculty members gave answers that seemed familiar. We found we 
were able to categorize their answers into the same dimensions often reported as 
factors of student evaluation of teaching instruments. The three most frequent catego- 
ries were (1) trying to be sure course materials are structured and clear (35%): (2) 
providing additional supportive academic help (34%); and (3) tryli^ to arouse student 
motivation and interest (17%), History in ,tructors (17%) and sociology inst^-untors 
( 13%) were less likely to give special academic support, while biol(^ (58%) and compo- 
sition (50%) instructors reported giving such help most frequently. In several institu 
tions. students could also receive help at student assistance or tutoring centers. 

When asked how they obtained dues that students actually were involved with their 
learning, faculty members listed ten different clues. They most frequently mentioned 
whether students participate in class discussions (63%) and do assigned homework 
(41%). the results of quiaxes and exams (53%). and the way students' faces and bodies 
appear in the classroom (22%). There were few notable dKTerences in such ways of 
obtaining feedback across types of Institutions; but disclplina^-y diflercnces appeared 
to reflect classes with different sizes and instructional modes. 
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TABLE 12 

Coursa Characlerbties and tnalruc^nal Mode (by Acwimik: FMd} 

ACADEMIC FIELD 

ITFM Total Bio Bus Comp Htst Lit Nurs P4ain Soc 
CHARACTERISTK: {f^6B){n^^Z) (^9) (/»-i3) {rh.B) (f?«l2) (n^ii){fi.i2) {rh^B) F df 

Class size (Inctex) 14 



m 




4 


5 


5 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


6 


2.7 


7.78 


0.01 






o 
c 


CS 


«a 
o 


1 


0 


1 


2 


2 


3 


(W=86j 






lO 
























M 






Q 

a 


•J 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


1.0 


7,78 


n s 


SD 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 
















PtRCENTAGE 














Instruction mode 


95 


























Locture 






Q& 


O/ 


9 


50 


17 


CI 


o4 


3o 


62.5 


28 


O.CK) 


Discussion 




a 

w 


Q 
w 


A 
W 


36 


0 


25 


n 

U 


u 


U 




Lecture/discusston 






19 




13 


50 


42 


£i 










Lecture/lab 




in 






0 


0 


0 




u 


0 








Group inc^iry 








A 


18 


0 


17 


n 

U 


U 


u 








CommimicatkHi flow 


96 


























M<^e than 75% 




58 


100 


67 


33 


75 


18 






Ov 




i A 


A AO 

u.uu 


^tof0 than 50% 




33 


0 


33 


17 


25 


64 


64 


17 


50 


(A/-83) 






M<^ than 25% 




10 


0 


0 


50 


0 


18 


0 




0 






Ways of hef ping 


97 


























Provtdte suf^ort 




34 


58 


22 


50 


17 


36 


3C 


27 


13 


30.1 




n.s. 


Proviw s^cture/ciarity 


35 


33 


56 


10 


50 


27 


10 


46 


63 


(/V=77) 






Provide motivation 




17 


0 


11 


30 


33 


9 


30 


9 


25 






Show enthusiasm 




8 


0 


11 


0 


0 


18 


10 


18 


0 








Show empatiry/concem 


7 


8 


0 


10 


0 


9 


20 


0 


0 








Feedback 




























Quiz/exam 


98 


53 


33 


63 


33 


14 


36 


40 


67 


75 


15.1 




0,03 


Face/body 


99 


22 


50 


% 


0 


25 


9 


10 


33 


13 


132 




0.07 


Class discuss 


100 


63 


58 


78 


67 


75 


64 


70 


25 


88 


11.3 




n.s. 


Ask questions 


101 


7 


0 


20 


0 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Office hours 


1C1 


12 


53 


0 


0 


20 


13 


14 


20 


0 








Attend 


101 


16 


0 


0 


25 


0 


12 


14 


40 


50 








Homework 


101 


42 


67 


40 


63 


20 


50 


29 


40 


0 








Drop 


101 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


14 


0 


0 









*n.s. np > 10 



5.2.4 Respomes to Unstractured guesiions 

We asked faculty members several open-ended questions about their courses and how 
they planned them, listening for the extent of emphasis that they placed on different 
factors. IBy listening nrst for what the faculty memters them*»eWes mentioned, we tried 
to gain a sense of their real decision-making processes and concerns while minimizing 
the possibility that they would agree with ideas we suggested that seemed socially or 
educationally acceptable. Of course, this open-ended method introduced some subjec- 
tivity in our estimates of the am-junt of emphasis a faculty manber placed on a topic. 
Coding discrepancies were resolved by using several raters. Results of spontaneously 
mentioned factors are given in Table 13 {by college type) and Table 14 fby academic 
field). 

5.2 A. 1 DescripliafisofSiudents 

When prompted to "tell me about the students in your course," 97% of the instmctors 
mentioned demographic "types" of students defined by such characteristics as age, 
socioeconomic status, or race (see Section A of Tables 13 and 14). Secondly, they 
mentioned quality of student preparation (60%), Far less frequently mentioned was 
typical student eflbrt (25%). The frequency of mention of these varied student charac- 
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TABLE 19 

Courw PfaimtiiB InfhimoM Faculty Im^otid^lty Mentkmed (by CoUesa Type) 

_ COLLECKTVPE 



Sluctent chafK^ristics 
Type 

Quality of praparatkNi 
Effort 



Section B 

Factors mentkined in course 

MaturiatB 
Ac^ vitas 

Goals/objaciives 



Section C 

Influences or planrtng 
Discif>fine 

Substance 

Inquiiy 

Co^ijancttve 

Symbofic 
SliK^t chsracieristics 
Pro^^ goals 
Agenc»s 
Experts 

Own bad^gmund 

Fed€tt>ad( 

Textt>ook 



ITEM 
NO, 



LAM 



lAI 
(n-9) 



Doc 



PERCENTAGE MENTIONS 



11 


97 


97 


100 


93 


100 


94 


1.6 


4 


n.s. 


12 


BO 


65 


69 


60 


33 


56 


3,5 


4 


U.S. 


13 


25 


22 


31 


40 


11 


19 




A 

4 


n s. 




PERCENTAGE STRC»*G OR VERY STRONG EMPHASIS 








Z4 


48 


47 


46 


56 


67 


31 




IQ 


n n'i 




62 


S3 


62 


75 


89 


50 


1 A A 


16 

1 w 


n c 

1 i.a. 


26 


33 


38 


54 


25 


22 


19 


21.4 


16 


n s. 


27 


40 


SO 


46 


38 


33 


19 


23.5 


16 


n.s. 


28 


42 


41 


62 


25 


33 


50 


29.8 


16 


002 




reRCENTAGE STIK>NG OR VERY STRONG EMPHASIS 








33 


52 


59 


54 


50 


78 


25 


24.0 


13 


O.C^ 


34 


11 


3 


15 


6 


44 


6 


30.7 


16 


001 


3S 


21 


19 


23 


25 


44 


6 


2S.3 


16 


0.06 


36 


4 


3 


0 


6 


0 


6 


139 


16 


ns. 


37 


54 


59 


62 


50 


44 


44 


26.4 


16 


005 


38 


35 


19 


54 


21 


33 


69 


36,0 


16 


000 


39 


15 


28 


15 


0 


0 


13 


15.7 


16 


n.s. 


40 


8 


6 


15 


6 


22 


0 


205 


16 


n s. 


41 


24 


22 


^ 


25 


44 


6 


184 


16 


ns. 


42 


12 


9 


15 


6 


22 


13 


12.3 


16 


n.s. 


43 


44 


S3 


31 


63 


78 


0 


64 4 


16 


000 
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terlstlcs were not s^nlficantty different for different coUege types but we noted that 
faculty members at Endowed Uberal Arts College were a bit less likely to mention 
quality of student preparation (33%). onnpared. for example, with community collie 
faculty members (65%). In comparing disciplines (Table 14), composition faculty (85%) 
and mathemattes faculty (83%) were most likely to mention quality of student prepara- 
tion (in both of these fields some faculty members were teaching "dt-velopraentar 
couises) while sodolc^ faculty members seldom mentioned student preparation 
(13%). Faculty members teachUig history (50%) and literature ">%) were most likely 
to mention student effort (while indicating the necessity to mc .te students towanl 
greater effort) whereas no faculty member in introductoiy business did so. 

5.2 A.2 Descriptions of Course PUmntng 

As faculty members responded to the invitation. "Tell me about what you do and think 
about as you plan your course," researchers tallied broad categories that instructors 
mentioned. Tape recordings and notes were later analyzed for extent of emphasis 
placed on each category. The percentages reported in Section B of Tables 13 and 14 
represent the percentage of faculty who were Juiced to have placed strong or very 
strong empha^ tm a cat<^ory. Overall. In dracrtbing their own course plarming, 
faculty members stressed selecting course materials (62%). selecting discipline content 
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TABLE 14 

CoursQ Planning Influences Faeufty hutopenden^y Mmtlonod (by Academic Reid) 

ACADElU»Cf£LD 



fTEM Total Bto ^is Comp t«t Ni^ Math ^ 

HO, (W«8^(««13} (nb,9) (rftpi3) (iv.8) (n«l2} {noil) <n*i2) 



Snellen A 

Student chirodenstics 
Type 

QuaUty of pmpamSon 
Effort 



Section B 
Factors men^xied ki 
course planning 
0<sd(^ne 
Mat^iais 
Acti\rilles 
Students 
Goa{s/ot>joctives 



Section C 
Influences on planning 
Disdpiine 

Substance 

Inquiry 

Conjimctiv€ 

Symbolic 
Student 
characterises 
Program goats 
AgerKies 
Experts 

Own back^ound 

Feedback 

Textbook 



PERCENTAC^ I^NTIONED 



PERCENTAGE STRCX^ Cm VERY STRCWG EMPHASIS 



11 


97 


92 


100 


92 


88 


1(X> 


100 


100 


100 


5.1 


7 


n.s. 


12 


60 


SO 


44 


85 


63 


64 


55 


83 


13 


15.1 


7 


003 


13 


25 


31 


0 


8 


50 


55 


27 


17 


13 


143 


7 


0,05 




rereiENTACSE STRONG Ofl VERY STRC»K5 EI^HASIS 








24 


48 


77 


33 


31 


63 


42 


36 


50 


50 


17.4 


28 


n.s. 


25 


62 


77 


67 


62 


63 


67 


27 


67 


63 


21.1 


28 


n.s. 


28 


33 


15 


44 


77 


0 


33 


59 


17 


0 


41.4 


28 


005 


27 


40 


31 


22 


39 


SO 


57 


46 


25 


38 


24.1 


^ 


n.s. 


28 


42 


23 


33 


39 


25 


33 


62 


58 


38 


40.0 


?8 


0.07 



33 


52 


77 


4« 


31 


63 


42 


55 


58 


50 


33.6 


28 


n s. 


34 


11 


15 


0 


15 


25 


17 


0 


8 


0 


33.5 


26 


ns. 


% 


21 


23 


22 


46 


25 


17 


9 


6 


13 


349 


28 


n.s. 


36 


4 


0 


11 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


13 


36.1 


28 


n.s. 


37 


54 


46 


44 


62 


63 


58 


73 


33 


50 


29.2 


28 


n.s. 


38 


35 


39 


33 


23 


13 


25 


64 


50 


25 


31.1 


28 


n.s. 


39 


15 


8 


22 


6 


13 


0 


55 


17 


0 


37.0 


28 


002 


40 


8 


15 


0 


15 


13 


17 


0 


0 


0 


348 


28 


n s. 


41 


24 


23 


33 


46 


25 


8 


18 


25 


13 


24.3 


28 


n.s. 


42 


12 


8 


0 


S 


13 


8 


36 


6 


13 


38.2 


28 


0 09 


43 


44 


46 


33 


46 




50 


27 


58 


50 


26 3 


28 


n s. 
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(48%), establishing course goals and objectives (42%). considering student characteris- 
tics (40%), and selecting speclfk: learning acttvlUes (33%). Relatively few faculty mem- 
bers Independently mentlcMied making conscious decisions about whether to adopt an 
overall instructional strategy (e.g., example, lecture mcKie versus participatory mode). 
Similarly, few articulated various possibilities for arranging course content, at least in 
the kinds of theoretteal terms we had reviewed. (See our earlier discussion of Posner 
and Strike's scheme of course sequencing.) 

During these open-ended discussions we noted that instructors of courses where skill 
development is a prominent course obJecUve (business, nursing, and composition) 
most freciuently emphasized selecting activities as an early step in course planning 
(44%. 59)6. and 77%. respectively) and less frequently emphasized the characteristics 
of their neld (33%, 36%. and 31%, respectively). In contrast, instructors in history and 
sociology where skills are not a primary objective, entirely cmiitted mention of selecting 
classrocnn activities. 

Among the various institutions, there were no significant differences in the extent to 
which instructors mentioned considering student characteristics in course planning. 
At Endowed Liberal Arts College and the comprehensive colleges, however, faculty 
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members were more likely to stress the characteristics of their disciplines in addition to 
student characteristics. At Midwest Doctoral University (5(yK)) and at Denominational 
Liberal Arts College {67%K which recently had been enfjafied in a discussion of how its 
religious mission should be incorporated In coursework, faculty me nbers were more 
likely to mention establishing goals and objectives, 

5.2.4.3 Pmbbig /or Mere f^peciflc lT\fluences m Ckmr^ FKanning 

Following the broad question about course planning and using a more focused but still 
open-ended question, we asked facrlty to describe things that influence them as they 
plan their courses. (Later in the intcnriew a more stnictured presentailon of spc^illc 
influences was used; results will be reported subsequently.) 

Detailed breakdowns by field and college type are given in Section C of Tables 13 and 
14. Table 15 highlights, in order of decreasing frequency, the Inlluences that were 
mentioned by the 86 faculty members interviewed- 

The following variations by college type seem notable fTable 13. Section C). Student 
characteristics were mentioned as specific influences on planning slightly more often 
by instructors at community colleges and at Dencminational Liberal Arts College. 
Faculty members at Endowed Ubenl Arts College stressed all asp«:ts of the discipline 
as more strongly influential in their planning than did faculty in other institutions. 
Textbooks were an Important Influenf^ at Endowed Liberal Arts College as well as at 
the comprehensive universities. Progrum and college goals were influential at DencHntU- 
national Liberal Arts C(dlege, where theyr were clearly articulated, and at Midwest 
Doctoral University, where a great deal of centralized planning for introductory courses 
is done at the program level 

Although the percentage of faculty who mentioned the influence of eternal agencies 
did not differ statistically across college types, we believe that the small amount of 
Influence expressed by community college faculty members Is important. These fac- 
ulty members mentioned pr<^pective employers and articulation agreements enforced 
by slate coordinating b<Kirds. 

Ovemll. unprompted reports of influences on course planning seem more closely re- 
lated to type of college (and, accordingly, to other associated characteristics, such as 
location, type of control, or admissions selectivity) than to the academic field taught 



TABLE 15 

Highlights of Faculty Emphasis on Spodflc Course Planning tnflu^cos 



INflUENCE PERCtNTAGE 

Student diaractens6cs S4 

Discipline substance ^ 

Textix)oks ^ 

Program or college goals 35 

lnmick>r's background 24 

ReJafon of tisM to other fields, to yfo, caroor, etc 21 

External infkiences 1^ 

Feadback frcmi previous dass^s. $tuck>nts« coitoogues 12 

Mocte of mqa^' of discipline 1 1 

V^ws of experts in inslOK^ton B 

Vo( aiHJiary/symboiism of c^scsf^ine 4 
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In part, the lack of statistical slgniftcance across disciplines is due to the veiy wide 
range of Adds and views represented. Notable are nursing faculty mcmbcre. 64% of 
whom report strong influence of program goals, which they typically decide colleglally 
and follow closely. In turn, however, this type of programmatic decision making is 
based on influence from both the accrediting agency and state licensure examinations. 
These same influences may account for nurse-educators' frequent use of prior student 
evaluation instruments in their planning. 

Mathematics Instructors in our sample also reported heavy influence of college and 
program goals (50%). From our conversations with them we believe that this Influence 
occurred In cases where college-wide decisions had instituted an introductory mathe- 
matics requirement. As a result, these instnicters were obliged to leach general 
education students with deflclsnt math preparation. Furthermore, in various colleges, 
mathematics courses considered to be "Introductoiy" ranged from remedial mathemat- 
ics (at levels generally taught in Junior high schoolj to introductoiy cateulus. Despite 
these varied levels of student preparation and subject focus, mathematics professors 
relatively infrequently (33.3%) mentioned that they considered student characteristics 
in course plannixig. SImllarb and possibly due to the elementaiy nature of the 
courses. mathemaUcs, business, and nursing instructors least often mentioned (0-8%) 
the Inquiry mode of the diK:lpline as a planning influence. 

5.2.4.4 Faculty Characterizations of Their Fields 

From a set of definitions of academic fields derived from prior literature, we asked 
faculty to select those that best characterized the field they teach. Table 16 highlights 
the mean faculty responses. 



TABLE 16 

Highnghts of FacuKy Chsraclerizalions of Thrir 

CHARACTCni^ATKJN 

A set of inlerrelatecl concepts and operalrans 
A mode of int^sy 
A boc^ of knowlec^ 

A group ^ objects or phenomena to explain 
A group of sc^iars 

A set of intomelated interests and vafues 

' 1 <• rxH a characienzabon; 4 » best chautJenzaticKi 



id«nlc Fields 

mm rathsjG" bust cmRACTERizATON 

2 5 25% 

2.4 30% 

2.2 22% 

1.8 12% 

1.6 11% 

t.4 0% 



As would be expected, substantial discipline differences were found as faculty mem- 
bers selected characterteatlons of their academic fields. Table 17 summarizes those 
descriptions selected by at least one faculty member In dlflerent fields. Table 18 gives 
detailed comparisons of the "best" and "secoad best" characterizations by college type, 
and Table 19 gives the Information by academic field. 

The information we gained about faculty views of their academic field cannot be fully 
discussed in a quantitative way. Therefore, we digress here from our summary of 
coded interview responses to highlight some Issues that faculiy aired as they described 
their courses to us and as they "thought aloud" when choosing the best characteriza- 
tion of their discipline. Not surprisingly, faculiy members with scholarly credentials 
teaching In more selective institutions were more likely to discuss with us the substan- 
tive psp«:ts of their courses. Faculty members with more limited preparation more 
often focused their open discussions on course implementation. This distinction also 
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TABLE 17 

Summary of Fsoilfy C^iaracldrixiitions of Th^r Ac^Amnlc Fields 

CHARACTER1ZATK3N 









III itii TV MiitrU 






FIELD 






Concepts 


(relwtluals 


to Frxpiam 


Biology 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Sociology 


X 


X 


X 






Mathematics 


X 


X 








Business 




X 


X 






Nursing 




X 


X 






Hw»tory 


X 


X 






X 


LiterBture 


X 






X 




Composition 


X 




X 







Set of fnteresls 



Nol«: X nwans iha! ai toast one f^ty fmKnfcwr espnasod that charactefjzaiton as descriteng the f*eld l^«?y toach. 



TABLE 18 

Facniify Charaderfzathms of Th^r Academic Fields (by College Type) 

COLLEGE TYPE** 

r 





ITEM 


Total 


2 year 


LA II 


Comp 1 


LAI 


Doc 






CHARACTERlZATia^ 


NO 




t/K.32) 








(fj.16) 




P* 


Mod& of inquiry 


44 


















M 




24 


23 


24 


2 6 


3.1 


2 0 


12 


n s. 


SD 




1.3 


12 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


12 






Inlerretated Inlerosss 


45 


















M 




14 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


1 3 


n.s. 


SD 




0.7 


07 


04 


0 8 


03 


0.6 






Oblcwta to be sxplainad 


46 












19 


16 




M 




i.e 


1.5 


1.6 


22 


2.3 


n s. 


SO 




1.1 


1 C 


1.0 


09 


14 


12 






Group of individuals who 




















share interosts 


47 


















M 




16 


1.7 


15 


1.1 


1 C 


19 


12 


n.s. 


SD 




1.0 


1 2 


1 0 


04 


07 


13 






Body of luiowiodga 


48 
















008 


M 




23 


23 


25 


26 


1.2 


24 


2.2 


SD 




1.2 


1.2 


1,0 


14 


04 


1.4 






Intern^ted concepte 


49 


















M 




25 


2 6 


29 


1 9 


23 


29 


1.9 




SD 




1.1 


12 


10 


1.2 


09 


10 







P^ERCENTAGE^ 



Best characloffzallon 

Interreiated kiterosts/values 
(%|ects to be explained 
Group of ^d^duals 
Body (rf knowtedge 
Intermlat^ conoep^ 



30 


21 


33 


40 


56 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


10 


8 


7 


33 


14 


11 


17 


8 


0 


0 


21 


22 


20 


8 


40 


0 




25 


30 


39 


13 


0 


29 



■ 1 > not rT»nti(»\ed: 4 <r bmi chara''4erization 

* Pefcents *> rot a*l » 100% becau<« some respordonts supf^ied a unKjue characterization or i»u!d no! respond. 

* n n.^p >.10 



was evident during our discussions about the nature of the academic field and about 
the amount of consensus among dlscipllnaiy scholars on teaching and Inquiry issues. 
Faculty members who saw themselves as scholars in their Held were readily able lo 
articulate such issues for us while a few others cither seemed unable to interpret our 
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TABLE 19 

Faculty CharM^erixstkm* of Thrir Academic FleidB (by Academic Fteld) 

fCAlXMtC FELD° 



ITEM 


Toai 




Bus 


Cwnp 


Hist 


Lit 


Nurs 


Math 


Soc 


r 




NO. 




(1-8) 


{n«13) 




{/>»12) {n»11} (n«l2) (n«8) 




o' 


44 


























2.4 


2.5 


1.8 


3.4 


2.8 


2.7 


13 


2.6 


24 


3.1 


0.01 




1.3 




1.3 


0.9 


1.3 


1 

1 .o 


f\ 7 
U./ 


I .£ 


1 .o 






45 


























1.4 


1.2 


13 


1.4 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.0 


1.1 


27 


0.01 




0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


09 


0.8 


0.0 


0,4 






46 






















1.8 


2.3 


1.2 


IS 


2.9 


22 


15 


1.6 


1.6 


2,7 


0,01 




1.1 


1.2 


0.4 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


09 


1.2 






47 


























1.6 


1.4 


1.1 


1.6 


1.0 


2.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.9 


22 






1.0 


0.9 


0,3 


0.9 


OO 


1.4 


1,2 


0.8 


1.1 






48 
























23 


27 


33 


1.2 


21 


1.1 


29 


26 


2.4 


e.7 


0.00 




1.5 


1.2 




0.6 


1,3 


03 


0.9 


1 4 


1,3 






49 


























2.5 


2.4 


3.1 


3.0 


1.9 


1.6 


32 


2.4 


2.6 


30 


0.01 




1,1 


1.4 


1.1 


09 


1,1 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 
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30 


27 


22 


55 


38 
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0 


27 


38 






45 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






46 


12 


17 


0 


9 


38 


18 


9 


0 


13 






47 


11 


B 


0 


9 


0 


36 


18 


0 


13 






43 


22 


33 


33 


0 


13 


0 


36 


36 








49 


25 


33 


44 


27 


13 


9 


3& 


18 


13 







CHARACTERIZAiroN 
Mode of Inquiry 
SO 

IntOTftlated Interests 
SO 

Ob|flCls to oxptein 
M 

SD 

Group of Individuals who 
sfure Interesl* 
M 

SD 

Body of knowlod^ 
M 

SD 

lnt«Tsi8ted cmicepis 
M 
SD 



Bmt cturactwizatkm 
Kfeote of kiqutfy 
InterefltiiKl inl9msts 
Objects to be explaimd 
Qmup of indvickjals 
Body of know'^o 
IntBrreiated cot.oepts 

• 1 not mairiwKKl; 4 ^ best charaaerizatiwi. 

» PBroen^es do rat ;oJal 100% because some respondents supplied a unique characisfiyation or couW not respond 
•n.s. op>.iO 



question correctly or admitted unfamUiarity with recent research In the field they 
teach. Although the number of cases was small, we gained the distinct impression that 
faculty members currently pursuing doctoral work were likely to have especially high 
exposure to current issues and ferment in the disciplines. 

Although we specifically sought evidence that students would be made aware of the 
methods of scholarship in the discipline as well as already accepted facts and prin- 
ciples, instructors in all fields toW us rather clearly that they do not attempt to 
introduce students in beginning courses to the mode of inquiry of their field or to share 
with them current issues and controversies among scholars in the field. Repeatedly we 
heard. "If you were asking me about an advanced level course, I would answer quite 
differently." 

The comments faculty members made about their "field" or "discipline" need major 
qualification for course.s In English composition, nursing, and business adminlstra 
tlon. We found that discipline descriptions we had derived from the literature did not 
fit these applied studies well. Faculty members in these fields frequently were Inclined 
to fill in the blank option we had provided and to discuss in some detail why and how 
their field dlffe»-ftd. 

Many Engllah composition instructors emphasized that their field was not a discipline, 
milher. they classified It either as a method of Inquiry, skill development, or a type of 
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self-exploration. They saw thanselves as teaclters rather than disciplinarians. 
Whether they considered themselves "scholars" of the field or not, most teachers of 
EUigllsh cconposltion were able to articulate current controversies alK>ut how writing is 
best taught. Most placed themselves squarely in one current i^agoglcal camp or 
another. In a related question, teachers English ccanpi^iUon tended not to be able to 
view their field as conceptually clos^ to or distant from specific other fields. They 
believe language use is interrelated with mc»t fields (except perhaps mathematics, a 
quite different symbolic system). 

Another distinct pattern was discussed by nursing instructors. Although their stu- 
dents could be either freshmen (in the community college) or Juniors (in the four-year 
colleges), nursing instructors placed emphasis on skills needed to get students ready 
for a clinical experience. (In community collies, the time allocated to this preparation 
was as short as eight weeks fca- new freshman.) At the same time, these faculty 
members saw nursing not as a set of skills but as a field with substantive and 
relational characteristics not unlike the traditional disciplines. They told us that they 
emphasized thJs substantive view to introductoiy students while socializing them Into 
the profession^ role. Due to pn^e^lonal standards and accrediting criteria, these 
emphases are quite uniform across different campus settings. Nursing prc^rams 
typically establish a comprehenshre philo^phy and attempt to follow it in course 
planning. Altnough they were unique in our sample in this respect, had we interviewed 
faculty in other service-oriented pn^essional fields we may have discovered similar 
arrangements and influences. 

In contrast to nursing courses, intrxxiuctory courses in business administration, an- 
other applied field, were more eclectic and variable. These courses sometimes as- 
sumed the dual character of career counseling and discipUnaiy survey course. Faculty 
members teaching these courses found themselves trying to convey to many aspiring 
but uncerf aln students what the worid of business is about. In doing so, they either 
chose topics according to their own notions or were handed a textbook already se- 
lected. There was lltUe evidence of a coherent philosophy guiding introductory busi- 
ness courses. 

5.2.5 Responses to Stmctmcd @uestlos&8 
5.2.5.1 General Ir^uences 

To ascertain whether faculty would reaffirm course plarming Influences they had 
independently menttoned as Important and to check the relative importance of some 
they neglected to mention, we a^ed them to rank a set of ten cards suggesting such 
InfluerKes. After sorting, they aligned a total of 100 points to the cards to indicate 
their relative Influence, supptying additional influences on two blank cards If needed. 
Highlights of the overall results in order of the Importance of planning influence are 
given in Tables 20 and 2 1 . Detailed comparisons by college type and by academic field 
are given in Tables 22 and 23, i^pectively. 

There are relatively few differences in the course planning Influences as rated by 
faculty members In various typhis of colleges. We note, however, the tendency of faculty 
at Endowed Liberal Arts College to emphasize the discipline and to identify little 
Influence from instructional experts. This pattern contrasts with the view of planning 
influences held by faculty members in Denominational Liberal Arts College and the 
corranu'ilty colleges. 

The modest rating given to students* future plans in all colleges does not necessarily 
mean that such plans are unimportant. Rather faculty members teaching hitroductory 
general education courses often indicated that the diversity and flexibility of student 
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TABLE 20 

ttighlighls-^elatlvv Importance of Courss Planning lnfli»ftcea 



»4FLUeMCE 




Charaderlstics of the dis^pline 


164 


Student charsKrteristics 


128 


instnjK:tor's own tiackground 


12.2 


Program goals 


9.8 


Studenrs future plans 


8.3 


CoBego goals 


7.1 


Availablo msouroos and facilities 


6.0 


Instnictionai exp^ views 


S.7 


Factors 1 canl control 


50 


^ Minimum « 1 point; maximum ^ 100 points. 





TABLE 21 

Summary of Influonco Strength In Course Pfenning 



ACADEMIC FELD 



INFLUENCE 




Bus 


Comp 


Hist 


Lit 


Nurs 


Mam 


Soc 


Characteristics of the dscipyne 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


X 


XX 


XX 


X 


Faculty tK^iefs 


X 


X 


XX 


XX 


XX 




XX 


X 


Student characteristk:s 


X 


X 


X 


X 


XX 


X 


X 




instruc^w's own t»ckgrcund 


X 


X 


X 


XX 


X 




XX 


X 


Program goals 


X 


X 








X 






Students' future plans 












X 


X 





College goals 

Available re&ouroes and facilities 
Instructional expert views 
Factors I can't control 

CCH.IEGE TYPf: 





2yoar 


Ull 


Comp 1 


LAI 


Doc 


Characteristics of tfw dscipline 


X 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


FacuJty bolitrfs 


X 


X 


XX 


XX 


X 


Student ctiaracl&ristics 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


lnstnK:tor's own background 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Program goats 


X 










Studsnte' future plans 




X 









Cotege goats 

Available resources and facilities X 
lnstnK:tonal expert \4ow5 
Factors I can1 contrd 

Ho^b: Thie Xs indicatu ttie strength of an influence accoidf^ lo the number of points assigned to it on a 100 pwnl scale' X ^ ID 1S 
points; XX 1S20 points. 



goals precluded knowing or cunsidertng varied plans at this level In contrast, nursing 
and math instructors said they did not place heavy emphasis on student plans for 
quite different reasons. Since nursing instructors encounter students with more 
homogeneous plans, the plans seem to be taken for granted during course planning. 
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TABLE 22 

lnHu«ic« on Cotmw Raniilns (by C(^«s« Tyfic^ 

COLLEGE TYPE' 





ITEM 




Toi^ 


— - 


- - 

iA II 


... - _ 

ClHip 1 


LA t 


Cbc 


F 






NO. 












(n«16) 


(iMU66) 


P* 


UisdplHno diaracterlsllcs 


57 


— ' 




. 












M 




16.4 


14.4 


15.9 


16.4 


23,9 


16.3 


2.1 


0.09 


SO 




9.0 


7.9 


7.9 


8.1 


62 


11.4 






Own I»sdi||f9un<l 


58 


















M 




12.2 


12.3 


13.2 


9.8 


11,7 


14.0 


0.9 


n.s. 


SD 




6.9 


7.2 


5.7 


S.8 


7,3 


79 






Otum b^Mto 


59 


















M 




15.6 


15.0 


12.7 


17.3 


21.1 


14.4 


1.7 


n.s. 


SD 




8.3 


79 


6.9 


8.8 


7.8 


92 






Views of kts^ucdonai asperts 60 


















M 




5.7 


7-3 


7.7 


4.5 


1.9 


4.4 


3.6 


0.01 


SD 




5.0 


5.8 


33 


4.8 


1.8 


4.1 






FBctors i f»iiiK>t control 


61 


















M 




5.0 


3.9 


4.8 


4.8 


4,9 


7.6 


1.0 


n.s. 


SO 




6.2 


3.8 


1.8 


5.7 


3.4 


11.7 






^dant eharact^sUcs 


62 


















M 




12.8 


13.3 


12.5 


i2.8 


12.8 


12 3 


0,1 


n,s. 


SD 




69 


7.3 


5.2 


7.8 


6.2 


7.3 






Studmts' future plans 


63 


















Al 




8.3 


8.9 


10.2 


6.3 


53 


9.3 


1.5 


n.s. 


SD 




6.1 


6.2 


5.1 


6.6 


6.3 


58 






College goals 


64 










5.9 


7.8 






M 




7.1 


58 


9.7 


75 


0.8 


iVS. 


SD 




7.1 


4.0 


5.4 


7.3 


5,5 


12 2 






Ingram goale 


65 


















M 




9 5 


10.1 


7.2 


9.9 


8,9 


10.1 


0.5 




SD 




7.0 


6.0 


5.0 


10.1 


5 1 


7.9 






Available resources 


66 


















M 




6.0 


7.1 


4.9 


63 


42 


5.6 


1.0 




SD 




4. ft 


5.3 


35 


6 4 


35 


28 







• Minimum " 1 ; maximum o 100. 
•n.s. a p>.iO 



Yet another reason for not considering student plans was expressed by Instructors In 
mathematics: They felt that the world will demand some mathematical competence for 
all students, although the students may not perceive it yet. 

Since there were ten cards in this card sort and faculty members were asked to 
distribute 100 points, influences receiving more than ten points could be considered to 
have "greater than average" influence on course planning whUe those receiving at least 
15 points could be said to have "strong" influence. In Table 21 we have used these 
somewhat aibitrary parameters to present a capsule view of the patterns of influences 
on course planning by academic fieid and college type. 

Judging from information summarized in Tables 20 to 23, faculty members in histoiy 
are Influenced by the discipline while literature teachers perceive less such discipline 
influence, WhUe composition faculty monbers were the group m<^t insistent about 
relying heavily on their own beliefs as an Influence, history and literature faculty 
members also frequently admitted that their own background and beliefs influence 
their planning. Literature teachers cstnphaslzed the importance of student characterls 
tics; hlstoiy. mathematics, and biology instructors are the least likely to consider the 
opinions of instructional expert s. Probably due to the number of teachers of obligatory 
remedial math courses Included in our sample, mathemattes Instructors appear to 
consider college g(^s as well as other factors beyond their direct control as influential. 
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TAB1JE2S 

himmKses cm Ccwm Ptaimkig (by Acsffamlc FMd) 



fTEM T<H^ Bk> Gk^ Corr^ {Hi Lit Nure fyteih Soc ^IJB 
»FLl«NCE NO. (#t»^ (n»l3) (^8) (finl2) (fh=>11) {a«il2) (nt=8) (M^) p* 



DfscipHna charaotsrintic* 
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M 




16.3 


17.0 


16.1 


167 


209 


12.7 


18.8 


15.1 


14.5 


0.8 


n,s. 


SD 




9.0 


5.1 


7.0 


9.8 


7.4 


5.9 


12.6 


7.4 


15.0 






Own background 


58 
























M 




12.2 


10.9 


11.8 


10.2 


18.9 


13.7 


7.4 


15.3 


11.3 


2.9 


0.01 


SD 




6.9 


6.0 


6.2 


7.4 


5.7 


3.8 


45 


9.2 


6.2 






Own beHefs 


59 
























M 




15.6 


12.6 


1^0 


18.0 


16 6 


22.0 


9.6 


16.8 


14.5 


3.2 


0.01 


SO 




8.3 


9.5 


5.2 


8.1 


6.4 


6.5 


2.3 


9.6 


10.0 






>news of Instnidkmal 


























•xpofls 


60 
























M 




5.7 


4.0 


8.2 


7.4 


16 


6.8 


6.6 


3.8 


7.4 


2.3 


0,04 


SD 




5.0 


4.3 


6.1 


5.8 


1.4 


4.9 


2.8 


2.8 


7.3 






Factors 1 cant eonttol 


61 
























M 




5 n 








o.u 


A O 


4.3 


7 e 

I.O 


6.4 


0.5 


n.s. 


SD 




6.2 


3.5 


3.2 


2.1 


4.3 


5.7 


1.1 


136 


6.8 






Studcmt ^wrecterislte* 


62 






















M 




i2.e 


10.9 


11.8 


13.5 


14.3 


17.4 


10.7 


13.7 


9.6 


1.5 


n.s. 


SD 




6.9 


6.6 


6.4 


6.5 


68 


6.6 


6.7 


8.0 


6.0 






Students futura pbms 


63 






















M 




8.3 


9.9 


8.4 


5.6 


68 


6.5 


10.3 


101 


8.8 


1.0 


n.s. 


SD 




6.1 


6.6 


6.0 


3.3 


5.4 


5.9 


5.7 


8.7 


59 






(Mlege goals 


64 
























Af 




7.1 


71 


7.6 


55 


S.3 


7.0 


8,2 


9.3 


5.8 


0.4 


n.s. 


SO 




7.1 


4.4 


5.3 


4.1 


5.0 


8.1 


7,1 


13.5 


3.0 






Program goals 


65 
























M 




9.5 


13.5 


12.9 


9.2 


5.3 


7.7 


14.7 


5,9 


5.3 


3.8 


0.00 


SD 




7.0 


9.7 


6.0 


6.0 


5.0 


5.1 


6.6 


5.0 


3.4 






Avaitablo resourcos 


66 
























M 




6.0 


8.8 


9.4 


3.9 


3.6 


3.5 


7.6 


4,8 


6.9 


3.3 


0.00 


SD 




4.8 


4.6 


5.3 


26 


35 


5.5 


3.4 


50 


4 3 







■ Minimum •> 1; maximum a> 100. 
* n.s. a p>.io 



Program goals were not rated as a particularly strong influence by most faculty, but a 
note Is In order. Rclattvely early In our Interviews we used an additional exploratory 
probe that asked faculty members to react to a number df potential program goals, 
which we posited as polar opposltes. We told faculty members we were exploring with 
these probes and asked them to tell us how they felt about these contlnua rather than 
to rigorously classify their program on these dimensions. This was a way to get faculty 
members talking about goals arai influeiK^es in general, as well as a way to discover 
what the salient dimensions of program goals might be for faculty, hi general, we 
found that faculty members did not artfculate pn^ram goals clearly. In addition, wc 
found that some erf* our phrasing, drawn from prior literature, was relatively meaning- 
less to faculty members. Thus, we experimented by changing the contlnua as we 
proceeded through the Interviews, making It Impossible to present coded data. There- 
fore, we report only seme general impressions. 

One impression was that, as they discussed their program emphasis and goals, faculty 
members seemed to separate themselves frcan their oiganizational units as if they 
belonged to some other oiganizatlon. To illustrate, a common response was. "I guess, 
officially, we would be viewed as stressing X but personally. I think I wouW dUTer from 
my colleagues In wishing to stress Y." A second impression was that almost no 
program is seen by its faculty members as espousing a single philosophy or educa- 
tional purpose. A program typically has multiple goals— teaching and research, altru- 
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Ism and entrepreneurship, preparation for life, and preparation for graduate school, 
etc. In particular, we noted that faculty c^jected strenuously to a continuum derived 
from Dressel's work that posed subject-centered goals against student-centered goals 
as opposite ends of the continuum. A third impression was that faculty members 
preferred the term "general education" to describe a prcgram role relative to all stu- 
dents: they fell language implying that they or their program provided "service" to 
c^ers was iKtjorative. 

HierR were two major exceptions to faculty ambiguity about pr(^ram goals. One was 
at Midwest Doctoral University, an institution where close coordination of introductory 
courses Is exercised by most departments, including common syllabi, examinations, 
and textbooks. Cleaiiy program goals receive a great deal of discussion in this setting. 
As mentioned eariier, the «5Cond ca^ was in nursing, an applied field where external 
examinations or other standards are influential and are implemented by a program 
consensus philosophy. 

At a broader level, we found that faculty mesnbers tended to take the goals of their 
institutions for granted. Since ojllege goals arc part of the everyday context which 
unobtrusively affect the way they plan courses, faculty may not pay very much atten- 
tion to them. The collie goals probably affect course planning indirectly through 
other mediators such as student characteristics and prc^ram goals as well. The 
primary exceptlcm was Denominational Liberal Arts College where many faculty mem- 
bers mentioned the effect the college mission had on course design. 

5.2,5,2 Selection of Course Ccfntmt 

Anticipating that academic dlsclphne would be a major influence on course planning, 
we asked faculty to rank and assign 100 points showing relative imjxu-tance to a series 
of statements about their rationale for selecting particular course content for thelr 
introductoiy courses. We were especially concerned with detecting evidence of faculty 
attention to tnt^ratlng concepts (as discussed by cognitive psychologists) and to 
exposing students to the modes of inquiry of the disciplines {as recommended by the 
AAC report. Integrity m the CoUege Curricuhmh 198^. Highlighted results of this card 
sort are given in Tabl^ 24 and 25; detail by field and college type are given in Tables 26 
and 27. 

Note that since 100 points were to be distributed, an item of average Importance would 
receive a score of U points. Table 25 uses the same scheme as did Table 21 to 
graphically Illustrate the degree of emphasis given by instructors In various disciplines 
and collie types to each reason for selecting course content. 

The nine reasons we presented to faculty for selecting course content received rela- 
tively similar ratings. Most of these reasons tended to be relatively important to faculty 
members, and it was often difHcult for them to rank smne reascms h^her than crt^hers. 
There were no statistically significant differences in the way faculty teaching in differ- 
ent types of colleges rated the reasons although there were slight tendencies for faculty 
in the less selective colteges to give more em' ..-us to student readiness for teaming. 
Additionally, although most felt that the intnKluctor>- course was not the place where 
research ideas of the field are to be introduced, faculty at more selective colleges more 
often emphasized the research questions in the fteld. Most faculty objected to the idea 
that they would choose content based solely or primarily on indent enjoyment or 
readiness to learn. More often than others, however, sociolc^ and hlstoiy teachers 
(who saw their fields as not particularly popular with today's students) said they would 
choose topfcs that students enjoy and readily learn so that they could connect with the 
student's world. 
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TABUE24 

Hishtishts— Specifle Influence on Urn SMectkm of CteurM Contetil 



t^LUEf^ MEAN RAT»W 

Fund^nentai concept of cfifictf^ne 14.1 

Helps stucteots acctmutato knowted^e Inta whote 12,B 

^imt^al^s semch for mearmg 12.0 

interrelates concepts kilo iar^ whoha 11,0 

\JsehA m sotving protrfems 10,7 

Enooi^ages teamkig on own 10.0 

Students er^y fopic 9.5 

Based on research conc^t in field 6.7 

Students realty toam 6,6 

* Mimmum » i; maxim- 'm » lOO. 



TABLE 25 

Summary of Influence Simigth in Selecting Content for Introductory Ccmrsea 



-•TLUENCE 




Bus 


Comp 


Hist Lit 


Nurs 


Maih 




FundamenUd concept of discipline 


XX 


XX 




XX 


XX 


X 




Helps students accumulate knowledge 
into wtwte 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


XX 




Emulates search for mearang 




X 


X 


X XX 








Inteneiates concepts into larger whole 


X 




X 




X 


X 




Useful in solving problems 


X 








X 


XX 




Encourages learning on own 






X 


X 








Students en^ topic 








X 








Based on research concept in field 








X 








Students readily learn 








COLLEGE TYPE 










2 year 




LAH 


Compl 


LAI 




Doc 


Fundamental cont^i of dsciplwie 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Helps students accumulate krK>w{e<^e 
into whole 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Stimulates sewch for n»aning 


X 






X 


X 






Interrelates concepts into larger whole 






X 




X 




X 


Us^l in solvirrg problems 


X 




X 




X 






Encourages learning <»i own 








X 


X 







Studenbs enjoy U^ic 

Based on research conc^t in f ieid 

Students readily learn 

Note: X 11-16 points; XX 16-21 points. 



Composition and llteratun teachers, in particular, had difllculty with this list of rea- 
sons for selecting course content. For example, they felt there were not fundamental 
concepts in their field to be interrelated or Ideas lo be developed hierarchically; rather, 
a search for meaning, an attempt to create knowledge, or encouraging independent 
learning provide the rationale for choosing content in these courses. Mathematics, 
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TABLE 26 



(n^ienraii on Coim# Conlmt C^crfca Ckm&g& Type) 
















COUEQETYPE* 








ITEM 


Total 


2-y^ 


1 A II 
LA H 




LAI 


Doc 




NO. 












{fl-16) 


SUMsenUi resdify teGNm 
















Af 




6.6 


7.9 


6.2 


5.4 


3.8 


6.9 


SO 




5.2 


6.2 




A A 

4.4 


3.7 


4.8 


Fundammial concept of 
















ifiseipKno 


70 














M 




14.1 


14.9 


15,7 


12.1 


13.1 


13,9 


SD 




10.4 


10.0 


o o 

sf .o 


1 0 A 


10.8 


10.9 


9iiuioms on}oy is^o 


71 












9.2 


M 




9.5 


10.7 


ft 7 


ft A 


7.9 


SD 




6.5 


7.8 




4 


4.3 


6.3 


Baaod on iosomt^ 
















conoepi 111 1 wa 


TO 












6.2 


M 




A 7 
w./ 






3.4 


8.9 


SD 




5.4 


A A 






6.7 


6.9 


StimulatM Match for 

morning 


/a 














m 




ion 


lift 






13.8 


10.6 


SD 




6.5 


6.3 


7 


10 7 


97 


7.6 


Ejntswmgw looming 


74 














on own 














Af 




lU.V 


o.s 


8.9 


12.7 


11.1 


98 


SD 




7.8 


7.0 


5.6 


11.6 


6.2 


6.6 


interrolatos coni^lQ biKi 
















iaif^ir whole 


75 












11.6 


M 




11.0 


9.5 


12.5 


9.9 


15.0 


SD 




9.5 


9.4 


5.7 


7.1 


17.7 


8.0 


Useful In sohring 
















probkmne 


76 














Af 




107 


11.4 


11.9 


9.8 


11.0 


9.1 


SD 




72 


7.9 


66 


6.3 


75 


7.3 


HiKiis studmts sccumulfiki 














knowledge Into uritiole 


77 














M 




12.8 


12.0 


12.5 


123 


13.6 


14.9 


SD 




74 


8.1 


6.1 


72 


8.9 


6.4 



F 



14 

03 
O.S 

1.3 

0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
0.4 
0.4 



n s. 



n.s. 



n s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n s 



^ Mif^mum ^ 1 : maximum « 
• ns, « P>.10 



100. 



nursing, and compositton tn^achers all viewed problem solving as an Important reason 
for selecting contents but it was clear that the terra "problem solving" held difTerenl 
meanings for the^ faculty members leaching in difTerenl ilelds. 

5.2*6 Faculty Beliefs Ahont Educational Purpose 

Faculty were asked to sort a set of six cards describing conceptions of educational 
purpose that might guide course planning decisions. {As dicated earlier, these 
descriptions were based, in laige part, on the work of Eisner i d Vallance, 1974,) Hie 
hlghe*^ 1 ranked card was assigned six points and the lowest ranked card was assigned 
one point. Accordingly, In interpreting the results, it should be remembered that the 
degrees of freedom to rank the cards diminished after each preceding rank had been 
assigned. Furthermore, we can not assume that the interval between any two cards 
equals the interval between any other two cards. In fact» faculty frequently found two 
or three cards quite akin to their l^liefs while two or more other cards seemed alien to 
them, In the end, then, the number of iwints assigned gives onty a rough estimate, 
subject to further confirmation using Ukert scales- 
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TABLE 27 

biflimi^w on Couma Ccmtmt Ctioteo (by Acactondc Rc^ 

ACAC^MICFEiD- 





rrEM 

NO. 


Tottf Bio Comp Lit Nurs fctetfi Soc 
(Afea) (n«1^ {n=9) (n=.l3) (o-8) (n»12) (n«1l) {»>al2) (/j=8) 


F 


P' 


StiKtents rradHy laam 


69 
























M 




6.6 


6.3 


96 


4.0 


8.6 


8.4 


6.1 


3.6 


8.0 


2.1 


om 


SD 




S.2 


3.5 


4.5 


3.8 


6.6 


5.2 


6.1 


3.5 


7.3 






Fundatnfinlid oonmpt of 




























70 
























M 




14.1 


21.6 


16.0 


6.7 


17.3 


7.4 


24.3 


11.7 


8.6 


7.0 


0.00 


SD 




10.4 


10.8 


5.9 


5.6 


7.7 


5.8 


11.4 


10.3 


7.1 






Studento oi^oy topic 


71 
























M 




9.5 


7.2 


9.4 


10.0 


9.9 


12.8 


8.7 


8.4 


9.4 


0.8 


n.s. 


SD 




6.5 


3.1 


5.2 


6.9 


6.J 


79 


4.5 


9.0 


6.7 






Barad on f«8«ardi 


























ooncaptlnfieM 


72 
























M 




6.7 


80 


6.0 


60 


12.0 


3.8 


6.9 


3.0 


8.6 


3.4 


0.00 


SD 




5.4 


4.0 


5.0 


5.6 


7.8 


3.5 


3.7 


4.8 


5.0 






SUfliulateo aocroh for 




























73 
























Af 




120 


10.2 


12 7 


IS 6 


IS 9 


18 S 




•1. I 


19 O 


4.4 


0.00 


So 




8.5 


7^1 


112 


9.0 


8.4 


6.2 


2.5 


5.0 


58 






Encwjrc^es teaming 
























on own 


74 
























Af 




10.0 


9.3 


8.9 


14.6 


7.9 


13.8 


6.9 


8.8 


75 


1.7 


n.s. 


SD 




7.8 


4.4 


4.7 


9.0 


5.7 


7.3 


4.1 


3.7 


4.2 






interrelates conccqite Into 


























larger whola 


75 
























M 




11.0 


12.5 


9.4 


13.1 


10.3 


7.6 


12,5 


12.9 


8,3 


0.6 


n.s. 


SD 




9.5 


3.2 


6.0 


13.4 


8.1 


5.6 


7.3 


16.5 


7.1 






Useful in solving problems 


76 
























M 




10.7 


11.4 


97 


10.9 


6.1 


9.9 


11.9 


15.0 


8.4 


1.4 


n.s. 


SD 




7.2 


4.4 


3.3 


8.6 


5.9 


7.7 


62 


10.4 


5.3 






HaJps studMits M»umutate 


























iinowted^ into Mihtae 


77 
























M 




12.B 


14.0 


14.6 


12.6 


11.9 


10.3 


134 


11.4 


15.6 


0.6 


n s. 


SD 




7.4 


4.0 


5.1 


84 


7.0 


7.3 


6.1 


9.2 


11,3 







■Minimum - 1; rnajtimum » 100. 
*n.s. ■=p>.iO 



The majority of facul y members interviewed felt that the card we labeled "development 
of effective thinking" was most like their teliefs about educational purpose. Contrary to 
results reported by Dressel. a substantial number of faculty members also endorsed as 
a first or second choice the description labeled "social change" that referred to the 
purpose of education as "making the world a better place." At the opposite pole, the 
description imptylng that the purpose of collegiate education is determined by forces 
ejctemal to faculty members, leaving them little choice in their context, was unaccept- 
able to most. 

We telieve it is useful to characterize the faculty educational purpose orientation as an 
interrelated pair of educational beliefs. Tables 28 and 29 give the overall mean rank- 
ings of the cards as well as the percentage of faculty members selecting various belief 
pairs. Note that the belief that education should teach effective thinking is variously 
paired with beUefs in social change, in systemalk: instruction, or in learning about the 
great ideas and discoveries of humankind. Within the limits of the options we offered, 
these pairs of beliefs seem to constitute the primary orientations of educational pur- 
pose among faculty. 

Tables 30 and 31 provide comparisons by college type and academic field, respectively. 
DiffereiMres in educational belief seem related to the type of institution in two respects. 
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TABLE 28 

HKghHshl^— iyiem Raak^ Asslenod to Each of Six Educational Beliefs 



EDUCATK3NAL BELEFS «AN RANKtf^G* 



E(fe(^w Wnking 5.4 

Sod^ charge 4.4 

SyslBmatic instructional process 3.5 

C^at tdeas/disooverim 3*1 

Persoairf enrtehment 3.1 

Pragma^ constraints 1 -6 

■ Minimum ranking « 1 ; maximum ranking 6. 



TABLE 29 

Rrst ami Seconci Choices of Preferred Educational Beliefs 



S€CC»«>^ RANKED PREFERE^«:E 



FIRST-RANKED 


Socia) 


Effwtive 


Systematic 


Pragmatic 




Great Ideas 






PREFfcRENCE 


Change 


Thinking 


Instruction 


Constraints 


Enrichment 




N 




Sod^ change 




14 


0 


0 


2 


2 


18 


22.0 


Effective thinking 


22 




15 


1 


1 


10 


49 


59.8 


Systematic ins&tK:tion 


1 


1 




0 


0 


0 


2 


1.2 


Pra^natic cons^inls 


1 


0 


1 




0 


0 


2 


ZA 


PerscMiai «iric^ment 


1 


3 


1 


0 




0 


5 


8.1 


Great Ideas/discoveries 2 


4 


1 


0 


0 




7 


8.5 


N 


27 


22 


18 


1 


3 


12 


83 




% 


329 


268 


22,0 


1.2 


3.7 


14.6 




100.0 



In our sample, instructors at Endowed Liberal Arts College placed less emphasis on 
"social change" as a purpose of education and more emphasis on teaching students 
about the "great Ideas and discoveries" humans have made. The emphasis on great 
Ideas was. of course, stror^est among histoiy faculty member. Not surprisingly, 
faculty members in literature were most likely to emphasize personal enriclmicnt. 

After discussing the rankings of the^ purpose descriptions with faculty members, we 
find we have omitted at least two educational belief sets that are important to particu- 
lar groups of faculty— preparation for direct career entiy and development of values or 
religious 'commitment, Wliile these beliefs are ostensibly covered by a broad definition 
of "prt)blem solving," it is possible that some faculty members also might endorse a 
sp^^ciflc focus on developing useful skills in a noncareer context, that is. "eduratlon for 
life." 

5.2.7 Preferences for Arranging Course Content 

In a card sort technique like that used for educational beliefs, we asked faculty to rank 
the methcKis of arranging course content according to how closely the methods re- 
sembled the way they arranged their introductoiy course. Again, a rating of six was 
assigned to the sequencing method most like that of the faculty member's own practice 
and a rating of one to that least like the respondent's course. As discussed previously, 
five of the six sequencing descriptions were based on the work of Posner and Strike. 
The overall results are summarized in Tables 32 and 33 while details by field and by 
college type are given in Tables 34 and 35. 
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TABLE 30 

Family Education£J Briefs (by College Type) 



EDUCATIONAl. BELIEFS 

Sodal change 
M 

SD 

Effective thlnfclf^ 
Af 
SO 

Sytematlc Instruction 

M 
SD 

PragmBlfc constraints 
M 
SD 

Personal enrichment 
M 

SD 

Great tdras/dlscovort^s 
M 
SD 

■ MinimiOTi 1 ; maximum ■ 
* n.s. ■= p>.lO 



CCXLEC£ TYPE* 



ITEM 


Toial 












F 




2 year 


LA 11 


Comp 1 


LAI 


Doc 






NO. 


— ■ -• • - 





(n-13) 










P* 


103 















- 






4.4 


4.6 


4.S 


4.1 


3,1 


4,7 


2.1 


0.09 




1.4 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 






104 




















54 


5.2 


S.3 


S.b 


5.6 


5.7 


1.4 


n.s. 




0.8 


0.8 


1.3 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 






105 


















3.5 


3.7 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


0.5 


n.s. 




1.2 


12 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 




106 




















1.6 


1.6 


IS 


1.5 


1.5 


20 


04 


n.s. 




1.3 


1.4 


0.8 


0.9 


1.4 


1.5 






107 




















3.1 


3.3 


3.3 


2.5 


3.3 


3.1 


0.9 


n.s. 




1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


12 






108 




















3.1 


11 


3,0 


39 


4.3 


2.5 


4.3 


000 




1.5 


1.1 


1.6 


1,4 


1.6 


1.6 







TABLE 31 

FaoMHy Educational Beitefs (by Academic Reid) 



ACADEMIC FietD* 



ELXJCATKJNAL BELBEFS 


ITEM 


Total 


Bio 


Bus 


Comp 


Ht$l 


Lit 


Nure 




Soc 


<««7.74 




fiO. 




(n-13) {n»8) (n-lZ) {n^l i) (n«l2) 




(A/, a?) 


P' 


Soddl change 


103 
























M 




4.4 


4,0 


4.9 


4.2 


4.1 


4.2 


5.1 


3.7 


49 


1.3 


n.s. 


SD 




1.4 


1.7 


1.3 


1,3 


1.3 


1,7 


10 


1,6 


1.0 






Effective thinking 


104 


















M 




5.4 


5.3 


5.7 


5.8 


5.4 


4.9 


55 


5.3 


5 6 


1.1 


n s. 


SD 




08 


0.8 


0.5 


0.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.7 


09 


05 






Systematic instruction 


105 
























M 




3,5 


38 


3.7 


33 


3.3 


3.1 


4,4 


3.6 


3.1 


15 


n s. 


SD 




1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1,2 


1,2 


0.9 


0.7 


1.3 


10 






Pragmetic c<Mistraint8 


106 
























M 




1,6 


17 


12 


1.0 


1.8 


1,4 


22 


26 


1.1 


24 


0.03 


SD 




1.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.0 


1.2 


09 


2.1 


1,8 


0.4 






Personal kfichment 


107 
























M 




31 


2,2 


3,c 


39 


26 


4.6 


2,9 


2.1 


3,4 


64 


0.00 


SD 




1.4 


09 


07 


(.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


11 


07 






Great ideas/discoveries 


























M 




31 


40 


23 


2,9 


4,3 


28 


1.9 


3.8 


2.9 


39 


000 


SD 




1 5 


1 5 


0.7 


12 


1,3 


1.4 


06 


18 


1,6 







" Minimum ^ i ; maximum .-^ o. 
*n.s. - p>.iO 



Although the limitations of the card-sort technique and the slightly different group of 
faculty on each campus must be kept in mind, the striking finding from this can! sort 
Is that no mfijor differences (xxrumed among faculty teaching in different college iypes. 
In contrast, substantially different ways of arranging course content characterized 
faculty In different academic fields. 
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TABLE 32 

H^hMyhls of Pmfm^d M^hcid ^ &M|u»idng Contmt for InfiOfhKsk^ Course 

SEOfEN^ METKX> ^ RAM<tNG« FIRST CHC^ 



Com^p^i^-basod 5.0 48% 

L0sn^-l»sed 4,1 17% 

Knowtedge u^a^ 3.5 9% 

.%t;K:lui;^iy4)a58d 33 13% 

Komtoctg^ oeation 3.1 8% 

Pf^matic 2.0 4% 

•Min*fnufn?ankifig"- 1 ; maximum mnkinQ* 6. 



TAStE33 

Rrsl md Seeend ChiriMs <rf Pt«^rad Saquanciiig Melhocta 



FI«ST-RANKEO 


Struai«-a% 


Concept 




Learning 


Knowladge 








PREFERENK^ 


Based 


Based 


Crea^ 


Based 


Use 


Pragmatic 


N 


% 


Sitructundly -based 




7 


3 


4 


0 


0 


14 


17.5 


Conceptueriiy-based 


7 




9 


16 


9 


0 


37 


463 


Knowledge creation 


0 


2 




1 


3 


0 


6 


7.5 


Learning -based 


1 


7 


1 




5 


0 


14 


17.5 


Knowtedge utilization 


1 


3 


o 


1 




0 


7 


BB 


Pragmatic 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 




2 


2.5 


N 


10 


20 


11 


22 


17 


0 


80 




% 


125 


25 


13.8 


27.5 


21 3 


0 




100.1 



TABLE 34 

jPrefefrod Ways of Sequendng Course Content (by College Type) 

CtXLEGE TYPE- 



SEQU£r»(CING METfKX) 

Slructurally-besed 

M 
SO 

Conoeptualty-bssad 
M 

SD 

Knowlodge creation 
M 
SD 

Learning-based 
M 
SD 

Krwwiedge utilization 

M 

SD 
Pragmatic 

M 

SD 

* Wnimurn ■» 1 ; maximum . 
*n.8. Bp.>.lO 



nrrM 


Toial 


2-y«af 


LA it 


Comp i 


lAI 


Doc 




NO 




{/>«.32) 






(n-.9) 






89 


















33 


31 


3.3 


36 


37 


3 0 


04 




1,8 


1.8 


14 


IB 


1 9 


2 1 




90 


















50 


47 


5.7 


5.1 


53 


4 8 


17 




13 


14 


05 


i.1 


09 


i 6 




91 


















3.1 


32 


23 


33 


35 


3.4 


11 




1 5 


1 5 


1.1 


13 


13 


20 




92 


















4 1 


4.6 


4 2 


38 


3.8 


3.8 


1.2 




1.4 


10 


1 G 


18 


14 


1,7 




93 


















35 


3 6 


35 


3.1 


35 


3.7 


04 




15 


1.C 


13 


14 


1.7 


1.4 




94 


















20 


2.0 


19 


2 1 


1.8 


23 


04 




13 


1.3 


1 2 


15 


12 


14 





n 5 



n ! 



n.s 



n J 
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Praterrad Waim of Soqunie^ Oour so ConfeMit (by A^cmte RcM) 



SEOi^NCwj METHOD 


ITEM 


Toial 




Bus 


Comp 




Lit 


NufS 


Maih 


Soc 


F 




NO. 

' " 


(Nmm) (n-13) (n-9) (n»l3) {n^B) (»»=>12) {n»^^) (n-l2) {n^B) 




f 




89 























~ ' 


M 




3.3 


4.0 


3.7 


2.1 


6.0 


3.2 


2.6 


24 


26 


6.7 


0.00 


SO 




1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


1.5 


0.0 


1.8 


17 


0.9 


1.8 






90 




















M 




5.0 


5.3 


58 


4.7 


4.5 


3.8 


51 


5.6 


54 


3.2 


0.01 






1.3 


1.2 


0.7 


1.0 


1.1 


^.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 
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91 


















M 




3.1 


3.3 


23 


3.9 


3.1 


3.2 


1.6 


3.8 


34 


3.1 


0.01 


SO 




1.5 


1.4 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.7 


0.7 


1.2 


2.1 




Loambig-beoed 


92 


















M 




4.1 


3.2 


3.8 


5.0 


2.9 


4.4 


48 


4.7 


4.0 


3.4 


000 


SO 




1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


16 


1.1 


1.4 


0.9 


11 




Knowledge uttiizatlon 


93 


















M 




3.5 


3.2 


3.4 


3.8 


2.7 


4.1 


3.7 


3.3 


3.5 


07 


ns. 


SD 




1.5 


1,5 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


2.0 


1.7 


1.4 


1.1 




Pragmatic 


94 




















M 




20 


2.0 


20 


2.1 


2.1 


24 


23 


1.3 


2 0 


0.8 


n.s. 


SD 




1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.0 


1.6 


1,3 


0.6 


0.9 



• Minimum » 1 ; Maximum = 6. 
*ns «. ,•»>.! 0 



Most noUceably. history professors unanimously chose structurally-based sequencing 
(tn their case, chronological treatment of their subject). In contrast to their colleagues 
In histoiy, teachers in mathematics and biology generally preferred to arrange their 
material according to oiiganlzing concepts. Finally, faculty members in literature and 
composition more often took a learner-based approach to content or^janizatlon. 

Once again, at least for these introductory courses, instructors were unlikely to indi- 
cate that students should pursue their subject by inquliy methods to discover knowl- 
edge as scholars have done. Rather they believed these beginning students need to 
acquire many more skills, concepts, and principles before they are reaiiy to Inquire 
after truth themselves. Only in composition was the inquiry-based description we 
caUed "knowledge creation" considered appropriate. In this case, however, we learned 
that the teachers viewed the commitment of students' thoughts to paper as "inquiry." 
Thus, to English instructors the term took on a somewhat different mearUng than 
might be used by traditional scholars in other fields. 

1-ast. while they admitted that schedules, budgets, and similar factors do affect their 
teaching, relatively few faculty members believed that their course arrangement was 
substantially determined by pragmalk: factors. 

S.2.8 Relationships of Influence \^riBbles to Course Planning Decisions 

In this research, our ultimate goal was to understand which factors Inftuence counie 
planning decisions. Referring back to the contextual fillers model of course design 
(Figure 3. p. 31). the independent (or predictor) variables in course planning are the 
sets of potential influences on the left skJe of the tt"w chart. The critical dependent 
variables arc the five (or possibly more) types of decisions that faculty members make 
in course design— shown in a closed loop at the right of the figure. 

Thus far in our exploratory Interviews, we have measured dependent variables in two 
crude ways. In one case, with respect to some decisions in course planning (establish- 
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tng course objectives, selecting acttvittes, selecting materials, and cheesing subject 
matter), our crude measures do not tell us which specific alternatives faculty chose. 
The measures merely tell us (IJ whether or not the faculty member independently 
mentioned having considered decision alternatives and (2) an estimate of the degree of 
emphasis the faculty member gaw to this deliberation. Thus, as cxtremety rough 
dependent variables, we can use our judgments of the emphasis faculty placed on 
broad decision categories as they described their planning to us. 

For two other dependent variables (decisions about organization of subject matter and 
instructional mode) we have measures that are slightly more refined because we 
structured the alternatives for faculty. Although faculty members seldom Independ- 
ently mentioned making conscious decisions about the way content ^ould be se- 
quenced m their course or about the extent to which they would lecture, we know they 
did make such decisions. In card sorts and in answering specific questions, they 
provided us with categorical data about the decision results. Of course, this rough 
categorical data Is skewed by the ranking technique we used In the interviews and by 
omission of crucial categories. 

In order to gel Ideas of fruitful avenues to pursue in the future, we explored thes^ 
rough proxies for dependent variables to estimate -Telatlonships of the Independent ar.d 
dependent varla' les in the course planning mcKlel. In seeking potential patterns, we 
(1) examined the intercorrelatlons among variables and (2) conducted a crude hierar- 
chical mult iple regression. Based particularly on the oirrelat'ons, we developed lent i- 
tive descriptive vignettes of faculty members who typically might prefer certain types of 
course sequencing. TTiese vignettes are hypotheses rather than coiKluslons. 

5.2.B. 1 . Bivartate Correlations Amcmg Variables 

Because of the laige number of variables coded from the interview data, the total 
intercorrelatlon matrix is extensive. The data are too tenuous and the samples too 
small for use of data reduction techniques such as facior analysis that would allow a 
parsimonious treatment. We sought to retain for further examination only correlations 
that seemed to point to influence factors that may cortlnue to be meaningful in the 
forthcoming survey data. In Tables 36 and 37 we present selected correlations of 
course-planning influences with the two available sets of dependent variables, namely 
sequencing preferred fTable 36) and broad decision cat^orles mentioned in the Inter- 
view fTable 37). Selected for Inclusion in the table were correlations above .20. ap- 
procjdJnalely a . 10 level statistical significance, for 70 nonmisslng cases. 

Numerous patterns that confirm common sense or suggest further exploration can be 
discerned from these correlations. For example, in Table 36 It Is not surprising to find 
that faculty members who have had courses in education, attended Instructional work- 
shops, and presented their teaching materials to others at conferences are somcvhat 
more likely than their colleagues to select a "learning-based" arrangement of covirse 
content and to use student evaluations in their plaimlng. The intuitively logical 
correlations of sequencing choices with dummy variables representing the academk; 
fields provide face validity. 

5.2.8.2 Exploratory Regression Analyses 

In Tables 38 and 39 we present an overview of exploratoiy hierarchical multiple 
regressions of 1 1 different dependent variables (five Independent mentions of planning 
decisions and six course-content arrangements) on various influence measures. We 
introduced the Influence measures in meaningful sets as they might enter Into a 
faculty member's course planning process. Following our contextual filters model 
(Figure 3). we first included the faculty member's personal background, then specific 
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TABLE 36 

Correlates of the Wayo of Arranging Course Ccmlem 







oinjciufairy uoncepi 


if ■ .1 ,. ' 

Knawk?c^e 


learn in| 




Based dncAH 




Ddbtfu 


CONTtNT ARRANGEMENT 




VB9 V90 




V92 


. -. 

Mmtiofis of planning factors 










Choosd matBiials 


25 








Sot goals/o^ectives 








Mentions of olannliKi InfUimoe 










Djscipiine siructurB 


35 








Student evaIuatM>ns 


42 






91 


Definitions of scadcmnic fteld 






Modo of inc^iry 


44 








Set of values 


45 








Set of objects to expi^n 


46 


44 




•oo 


Group of scholars 


47 


-30 




Body of knowledge 


46 


27 






Intenrelatod conoepts 


49 


-30 40 


PI 




Soeciffc infiifoncm on Diannlna 










Own background 


58 








Boliefs about education 


59 








tnstructicMia) experts 


60 


-21 






Constraints 


61 




*J 1 




Student plans 


63 






Collooe noais 










Program goals 


65 




OQ 




Re source s>^(acili ties 


66 








'n nuances on content selection 










Student readiness 










'undamental concept 


70 




O I 




Stimulate search for moaning 


73 


•34 






Encourage self-iearning 


74 


OA 






Problem sdvlng 


76 


-20 






Educatlonai belief a 










Social change 


103 








Pragmatic 


106 








Personal enrichment 


107 


22 






Discover groat ideas 


106 


26 






PersonysituaUon factors 










Class size 


14 






28 


Courses in education 


118 


31 




29 


Teaching workshops 


119 


41 




35 


Presented conferences 


122 


21 




31 


Academic field dummy 








Biology 


141 








Business 


142 




^20 




Composition 


143 






21 


History 


144 


39 




Literature 


145 


'35 






Nursing 


146 




-34 




Mathematics 


147 









Use Pragmatic 
V93 V94 



25 



38 



-25 



-20 
20 



21 



34 
20 
30 



25 

45 

28 

32 
29 
-29 



22 



Notes: Oni)f items wifh corfOlations above 70 are snown in table [decimal points are omitlon V is an abbnjviaiwi for vanaWe 
number, reler rmg to ttie coded interview. N =^ 70 after listwisc deletion of miSsing values, 



educational/prcfessional variables that might influence educational beliefs. Next, we 
looked at existing beliefs, views of the discipline, a dummy variable representing the 
actual dist^lplines. and finally, factors from the local context (including institutional 
type. size, and class size). The detailed variable sets are given in Appendix VI. 

These regression models, based on tentative data, are encouraging because they sug- 
gest thai it may be possible to understand some chosen course sequencing patterns 
from knov/ledge of other iiiclors that Influence factilty members' planning. We will 
reexamine these patterns wl -n more representative data are gathered. To form a 
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TABLE 37 

Com4a$es of tha Decisions in (^ureo Ptonning 



CX>NTEhfT ARRANGEMINT 



NO. 



Hentiwis of i^imlng Infiuenc® 

Oisdpline stnx^re 

Sfuderi! evatuatons 
DeflfiHtofi* (rf acad^irfc ffekf 

Mods of im;^^ 

Set of c^^jectSr to explain 

Boc^ of krrowledge 
Spodfic Infiuancm on panning 

Beli^ about education 

tnsmictioniri experts 

Student ch^^ac^stics 

Student plans 

Program goals 
InfluencM on content aetodlon 

Fundamental concept 

Stuctents enjoy teaming 

Encourage seiftearning 
Educational beliefs 

Systomatk: instmction 

Pragmatic 

Person^ enrichment 
Discover great idoas 
PerGon/sItuatlon factors 
Class size 

Teaching workshops 
Presented conferences 
Acadtemlo ^eld dummy 

Biology 
Busir^ss 
Composition 
Nursing 



35 



44 
46 
48 

59 
SO 
62 
63 
65 

70 
71 
74 

105 
106 
107 
108 

14 

119 

122 

141 
142 
143 
146 



E^.CISHDN FACTC^S ^CNT^C»CD SrX)NT ANFaiSl Y 



V24 



Materials 
V25 



Activities 
V26 



30 

25 

-21 



-24 



33 
22 



•22 



23 



24 
29 



26 
45 

32 



Students 
V2? 



23 



Goals 
V?8 



3t 



31 
21 



32 



21 
39 
23 



22 
^20 



-22 



24 



Nolfifi: Only items with corfolations aJx>ve .20 are shown in table. Decimat EX>)nts are orrnned 
numl>er, referong to the coded interview. /V = 70 after iistWiSe deletion of nitssi^ values. 
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V js an abbfevtatio" fof vanable 



TABLE 38 

Regression of Independent (Mention of Ptannlng Fsctors on Sets of Potentlany Influential Variables 









fr 








Oisdplme 


Matenals 


Activities 


Si >nls 


Goafs 




V24 


V?S 








Personal variatrfes 


0.1 


00 


00 


00 


0.0 


Professional va'^-*otes 


0.1 


0 1 


0,1 


0.2* 


0 1 


EducalkJnal bc^licfs 


0.2 


02 


02 


03 


0.2 


Views of disipline 


0.2 


03 


0 3 


04 


02 


Discipline dummy 


04 


04 




04 


03 


Context factC/is 


0.6 


04 


06 


05 


0.4 


F for regression 


i.e*^ 


n s 


2 1" 


n s 


n s 



Mold: V is an abbrevielion (or vanaUle number, reforring to the codt^j interview 
• Addition of vafiabfe set caused st^niRcant increase m at 05 
Regressksn rs significant at ,05: nonsigntfjcant f not reported. 



basis for disctission with faculty groups, we have, howt?vcr, constntctcd deficriptlve 
vignettes that might charaelerizc faculty members who choose each sequencing pat- 
tern. These vignettes follow. 
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TABLE 39 

Rogmsslon on «m MeShod of Amnglng Coutm Contmt on Sots of PotonliaHy InfiuontM Varial^ 

FT 



VARWaE SET ADDED 


V89 




V91 


Based 
V92 


Knowledge 
Utilization 
V93 


Pfoomatc 
V94 


Pers<xiai variabtos 


00 


0,0 


O.t 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1- 


Professbnai varial}fes 


0.3*^ 


01 


01 


0,3 


02* 


02 


Educational beliefs 


0.4^ 


0^« 


0,3 


0,3 


0.4°* 


0.2 


Views of disdf^ine 


05" 


0 s-^ 


04 


0,5 


0 6-^ 


0,3 


O^scipliTW dummy 




0,6^ 


0,5 


0.5 


06^ 


0.5 


Context fac^ 


or 


06* 


0.5 


0.6 


OS** 


0.5 


F for regressbfi 






n.s. 


n,s. 


a.o** 


n,s. 



Nots: V is an st^reviation tof vn-iabto nuniber, referring to !ha cocted interview. 
' Adcfitian o! vmiat^ sat causad significant increase in at .05. 
» Regress4«i is s^nificant at .05; nonjignificani Fnot reported. 



5.2.&3 Tentative Vj&neMes of Faculty Course Decision Making 
Conceptually-Based Sequencing 

Conceptually-based sequencing was the most popular type of content sequencing 
among faculty we Interviewed. In all. 46% of the 86 chose this type of content arrange- 
ment as their first choice and 71% chose it as their ftrst or second choice. 

Based on correlations close to or greater than the ten percent significance level and 70 
cases with complete data on all variables used, faculty members who prefer conceptu- 
ally-based sequencing tend to 

a. Believe the purpose of education Is developing effective thinking rather than per- 
sonal enrichment. 

b. Characterize their discipline as a set of concepts or a body of knowledge but not 
as a group of scholars sharing common Interests or as an interrelated set of inter- 
ests and values. 

c. Mention discipline aspects more often when discussing their course planning 
than student characteristics, or college, or program goals. 

d. Downplay the idea that their own beliefs heavily influence their course planning 
but claim to include attention to student plans. 

e. Be more interested in choosing content that helps the student accumulate lower 
level Information into abstract concepts and principles than in stimulating the 
student's search for meaning or abUity to learn on his/her own. 

f. Teach in any of the eight fields Interviewed. Faculty members m several disci- 
plines (biology, business, mathematics, and sociology) chose this method of 
course sequencing as their first choice. When those choosing it as their second 
chotee were added, history and nursing faculty joined the group who espoused 
this arrangement Only literature and composition teachers were not likely to 
select conceptually-based sequencing as either their first or second choice. 
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Leaming'Based Sequencing 

Learning-based sequencing was the second most popular type of content ^quenclng 
among the faculty we Interviewed, In aU, 18% of the 86 faculty members chose this 
type of content arrangement as their first choice and 45% selected it as a first or 
second choice. 

Based on correlations close to or greater than the ten percent significance level and 70 
cases with complete data on all variables used, faculty members who prefer learning- 
based sequencing tend to 

a. Believe that the purpo^ of education is personal enrichment rather than gaining 
familiarity with great Ideas or bringing about social change. 

b. View their field as a mc^e of inquiry or a set of interrelated values rather than as 
a set of objects or phenomena to be explained, 

c. Report that student characteristics and various goals (program, college, external 
agencies) are Important influences in their course plarmlng but that materia 
(textbooks, etc) are not important influences. 

d. Independently mention prior student evaluations as Influential when planning a 
course but not mention Instructional experts- When the category of instructional 
experts is prompted, their views are valued, as compared to college goals, 

e. Tend not to choose course content because it is an important concept to research 
in the field, 

f. Teach English composition or nursing. Of the composition teachers interviewed, 
nearly half chose this as their first cho^ :e of sequencing patterns and about 
three-fourths chos*; learning-based sequencing as either their first or second 
choice. In nursing, nearly half chose this sequence as their first choice, ' other 
fields, it was typically a second choice to other sequencing modes. Notable 
second choices were in business, mathematics, and litcrp^ure. 

Structurally-Based Sequencing 

Structurally-btiscd sequencing of content was selected as a ftrst choice by 18% of the 
8G faculty interviewed and of one of the two first choices by 30% of the faculty. 

Based on coTelatlons close to or greater than the ten percent significance level and 70 
cases with complete data on all variables used, faculty members who prefer stniclur- 
ally-based sequencing lend to 

a. Believe the purpose of education is becoming familiar with great ideas and dis- 
coveries of the human mind. 

b. Believe their field is a set of objects or phenomena to be exi>lained rather ihim a 
set of Interrelated concepts or operations. 

c. Emphasize no pa^llcular aspect of their course plamilng compared to any other 
during the unprcnnpted section of the interview. Notable was their failure to 
mention instructional experts. 

d. Report their own trainli^ heavily influences their course planning, when 
prompted with categories. 

e. Not see problem solving or tlie accumiilation of lower level concepts into broader 
level abstractions as important reasons to select course content. 
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f. Teach history and possibly biology rather than other fields. All the hlstoiy profes- 
sors Interviewed chose this method of sequencing as a first choice, while about 
half of the biology teachers chose it. 

Knowledge Utilization Sequencing 

Sequencing of content based on how knowledge will be used was selected as a frst 
choice by 9% of the 86 faculty Interviewed and as a first or second choice by 30%. 

Based on correlations close to or greater than the ten percent significance level and 70 
cases with complete data on all variables used, faculty members who prefer knowledge 
utilization sequencing tend to 



a. Espouse personal enrichment and bringing about social change as iniixjrtant 
purposes of education, rather than transmitting great ideas. 

b. See their field as a group df scholars sharing common values and interests. 

c. Mention teaching/learning actl\'ltles, goals and objectives, and student charac- 
teristics when asked to describe their course planning. TTiey also mention stu- 
dent characteristics as important influences and downjday the substantive na- 
ture of the discipline. 

d. Downplay the discipline as an influence in course planning and stress the impor 
tance of the views of instructional experts more than most faculty. 

e. Say they choose content based on stimulating students' search for meanhig and 
acquisition of problem-solving skills. 

f. Teach in nursing or literature. Over one third of nursing faculty members made 
this sequence a first choice and over half of literature faculty members made it 
either a first or second choice. 



Knowledge Creation Sequencing 

Sequencing of content based on the way knowledge has been created in the field was 
selected as a first choice by 8% of the 86 faculty interviewed and as one of the first two 
choices by 21% of the faculty. 

Based on correlations close to or greater than the ten percent significance level and 70 
cases with complete data on all variables used, faculty members who prefer knowledge 
creation sequencing tend to 

a. Believe gaining famUiarlty with the great Ideas and discoveries the human mind 
has produced is an Important purpose of education but dovimgrade a systems ap- 
proach to instruction and a view of education as being primarily for personal 
enrichment. 

b. Believe their field Is primarily a mode of inquiry rather than a body of knowledge 
to be learned or a set of interrelated concepts and operations. 

c. Report that materials and textbooks are Important in their course planning, 
rather than student characteristics, specific leaching activities, or previous stu- 
dent evaluations. 

d. Consider program goals relatively unimportant. In various respects, these fac- 
ulty may feel constrained in their teaching. 

e. Not choose content on the grounds that it is a fundamental concept in their field. 
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f. Be somewhat scarce or teach primarily in composition or in sociology (nearly half 
of composition faculty members chose this as a first or second choice and about 
half of sociologists chose this as first or second choice). In no teaching field did 
more than 20% of the faculty members interviewed choo«5e this sequencing de- 
scription as their preferred choice for introductory courses. 

Pragmatic Sequencing 

Faculty members who believed the sequencing of content in their courses was based 
priraarify on opportunities and constraints of the situation comprised only 3% of the 
86 faculty members interviewed. 

No patterns are described based on the small degree of response to thLs method of 
sequencing. 

5.2.9 Stunmaiy 

As faculty describe course plamiing, they place strong emphasis on selecting content 
from their field, selecting course materials, and recognizing student characteristics; 
they place relatively little emphasis on choosing among alternative instructional stmte- 
gles. 

Faculty are strongly Influenced in course planning by the characteristics of the dl.>cl- 
pUne they teach, the characteristics of students, their own beliefs, and the textbooks 
available. Program goals, college goals, and objectives of external groups (such as 
accrecltors or state agencies) Influence how faculty plan introductory courses in a 
modest way. The strength of these Influences varies with situational factors. The 
views of instructional experts, feedback from previous classes, research concepts from 
the disciplines, and pragmatic factors in the local situation are seldom important in 
course plarming. 

Course planning Influences mentioned independently by faculty members seemed 
more closely Unked to college characteristics (institutional type, selectivity, curricular 
coordination) than to discipline. However, when faculty responded to structured ques- 
tions about influences on introductory course planning, major differences emerged 
that were associated w«th the disciplines and tne instructors' views of them. Specifi- 
cally, among the fields represented in our sample, there was a distinct separation 
between those instmctors who characterized their discipline as sets of concepts, prin- 
ciples, ideas, phenomena, or objects to be explained to students (e.g., history, biology) 
and those in^ructors who believed iheir fields were not well characterized as disci- 
plines (composition, literature). The former arc likely to emphasize their role in con- 
veying the concepts or explanations while the latter emphasize their role in promoting 
student growth, skill acquisition, or personal enrichment. 

For most faculty, a belief in the Importance of helping i^udents become eiTective 
thinkers influenced course plarming. For most also, this belief was linked with one of 
three other important beliefs: for example, that education should "make the world a 
better place." that instruction should be conducted systematically and based on 
knowledge about student learning, or that students should "learn about the great 
Ideas and discoveries of humankind." Associated with these broad orientations, we 
suspect a variety of more specific college and discipline differences can be Identified. 
For example, compared with others in our sample, faculty at a selective liberal arts 
college placed more emphasis on transmitting the great ideas and discoveries of hu- 
mankind and less emphasis on social change. History faculty members were more 
likely than their colleagues to transmit great ideas of humankind. whUe literature 
teachers were more Ukely to help students seek personal enrichment. 
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Combining our flxKiin^ atx)ut beliefs and sequencing, the most conunon pattern is 
that faculty believe teaching effecttve thinking is an Important goal and also see the 
field to be taught as a set of concepts or a body a( knowledge. Faculty members in this 
group may teach In any of several Helds except literature or composition. Hiey are 
likely to arrange course content according to the concepts of the discipline and to 
believe students should learn to Integrate ideas from the discipline into abstract prin- 
ciples. 

A second common pattern links the importance of education for personal enrichment 
with a view that either a set of interrelated values or a mode of inquiry is to be taught. 
Faculty members in Uxls group are likely to teach composition or nursing. For them, 
student characteristics are veiy Important, relative to other influences, such as text- 
bcK)ks. for example. 

In selecting content to include in their introductory courses, many faculty members 
choose material that represents fundamental dlscipllnaiy concepts, that will help 
students add to their cumulative knowledge, that will help them integrate their ideas, 
or that will stimulate them to search for meaning. In describing their reasons for 
choosing content, differences among faculty memters followed the disciplinary lines 
previously described; the views of those instructors concerned with for transmitting 
knowledge varied from the views of those concerned with skill development and stu- 
dent growth. As faculty repeatedly told us, however, it would be a mistake to pose 
subject-centered education and student-centered education as two ends of a contin- 
uum. Each group of faculty believes both goals are important although they tend to 
attribute slightly more weight to one erf the two orientations. 

Despite the influence of their field, faculty members seldom select content for introduc- 
tory courses becau^ of its relation to research or inquiiy or simply because students 
eiyoy the material or find it easy to learn. 

Faculty at all types of colleges were most likely to arrange content either according to 
concepts to be taught or according to what they believe is known about learner needs 
and characteristics. Variations in the way material is arranged, however, are closely 
associated with the academic fleld being taught and thus with the educational beliefs 
of the faculty members. For example, by teaching chronologically, history instructors 
rather consistently choose a structurally-based ^uenclng pattern, but literature and 
composition instructors preferred leamer-t^sed and personal aulchment approaches. 

Patterns and relationships suggested by these tentative findings will be pursued fur- 
ther In correlational anal3rses of data from a more representative survey of faculty 
members teaching introductory course. 

5.3. Qualitative Descriptions of Course Planning 

5.3.1 Introduction 

Teachhig and research are the primary work activities of college faculty members. 
Therefore, demonstrated competeiK:e in one or holh of these activities may determine 
career and salary patterns. Since we interviewed faculty in colleges devoted primarily 
to teachli^ and found that more than three-fourths of them rarely or never published 
results of their research, we assume that teaching constitutes the greater portion of 
their work life. Indeed, Finkclsteln (1984) reports that in four-5^ar colleges, the 
American academic profession Is characterized essentially by teaching, not by re- 
search. 
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Despite the emphasis on teaching In most colleges, it is widefy l^lleved that faculty 
members rarely receive much systematic preparation for It {Eble, 1983). This belief 
was borne out in our interviews* which dcK^umented that about half of the faculty 
leaching introductory courses had no formal training for teaching. College teachers do 
not seem disturbed about their lack of formal preparation for their primary work role. 
In fact. McKeachle (1982) claims that faculty tend to resist involvement in workshops 
and courses deigned to improve teaching. Cmislstent with this flndlr^, our data also 
indicate that faculty do not value highly the potential assistance of instmctlonal 
specialists. Among those who have speculate about this, Eble (1971) suggests that 
many faculty members believe "good teachers are bom not made." 

Nonetheless, even without formal Instruction or assistance, many faculty members 
have acquired a high degree of competence as course planners and teachers. Many of 
them discussed their course planning and teaching In terms that indicated a greater 
familiarity with teaching theory and practice than they seemed to recognize or admit. 
Nearly half of them endorsed a learner-based approach to planning their courses when 
it was not attributed directly to instructional experts. Those who did endorse leamcr- 
based planning were no more likely to have haa formal training in education than the 
rest, although they were more likely to have participated in informal workshops on 
instnictloa. 

Two intriguing questions face those who inquire into the norms of college teaching. 
Why do faculty, working in environments devoted to formal Instruction and frequently 
leading to competence in other occupations, receive and seem to desire little formal 
instruction in performing their key occupational activity? Given the lack of formal 
preparation in their primary work activity, how do faculty become adept at teaching 
practice? This section of our report first addre^es the latter question, then it ad- 
dresses the question of faculty views on pedagc^teal training, 

5.3.2 Prior Research 

Hints about how faculty achieve teaching and course design competence may be found 
by examining our interview data in light of recent research by Stembeig and colleagues 
(Sternbeiig and Caruso. 1985: Wagner and Sternbeiig, 1986). Despite the frequent im- 
plication that college teaching is unique as an occupation for which individuals do not 
prepare. Wagner and Sternberg (1985) suggest that higher eciucation is not anomalous 
in this regard. They proper that in many other occupations as well intellectual 
competence in the performance of key everyday work activities is developed thro jh 
knowledge acquired informally on the Job. 

It appears that workers, including teachers, acquire and use a ccdlectlon of practically 
oriented understandings and procedures about their vrork (Elbaz, 1983). Sternberg 
and Caruso (1985) have labeled these informally acquired understandings "practical 
knowledge^ that is, those understandings and skills useful in such life pursuits as 
work. We speculate that the course planning skills of faculty might fit the criteria of 
practical knowledge. 

How is practical knowledge acquired, if not formally? In attempting to explain, Wagner 
and Sternberg (1986) employ the term lacit knowledge" to identify understandings 
and skills that lead to competence in practical tasks. For them, tacit knowledge is a 
form of practical knowledge acquired through indirect rather than direct instruction. 
They contrast tacit with academic knowledge by stating that the former "is considered 
1 1) practical rather than academic. (2) informal rather than fomial. and (3) usually not 
directly taught" (p. 54), Claiming that vocational success depends on the worker's 
ability to acquire such knowledge, usually by means of self-directed or indirect on-the- 
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Job inslructlon. they divide tacit knowledge into three categories: about self, about 
managing others, and about career management. 

This line of reasoning suggests that faculty members need to acquire tacit knowledge 
about course planning In order to perform competently (or achieve career success). As 
stated by Stembeiig and Caruso (1985). "One's ablUty to acquire tacit knowledge on the 
job will be the key factor In one's success or failure as a teacher" (p. 148). However, 
despite its Importance In everyday work life, they point out that such knowledge has 
very low status when compared with academic knowledge acquired in formal ways. 
This status difference may account in part for the reluctance of higher education 
faculty to value tacit knowledge or to develop it through formal means. A review of 
emerging work on practical knowledge suggested to us that our Interviews were tap- 
ping certain aspects of the understandings acquired informally by faculty members 
about course design and teaching processes. 

5.3.3 Study Purpose 

In the previous secUon. we described the faculty interview data nuantitatively. albeit 
tentatively, rect^nlzlng the limitations of such analysis with a small, non-random 
sample. In this section and the next, we will examine some of the same data from a 
theoretical perspective that seems more amenable to qualitative analysis. Our analysis 
focuses on statements made by faculty members as they responded to our unstruc- 
tured questions about how they design their introductory courses. We were interested 
primarily In the process faculty use in plarmlng and within this process we sought 
evidence of the practical knowledge they rr ay have acquired. Once again, we remmd 
our readers that we are merely generatUig hypotheses and hinting at possible conclu- 
sions: firmer observations await the completion of a more representative survey. 

In rcviewmg the interview transcripts to identify statements about the plarmlng 
process, we found that several course planning activity patterns seemed to cliaracter- 
ize the responses. Certain themes associated with course design, mentioned repeat- 
edly by the interviewees, seemed to have broader character than the way we had 
originally coded them, as "steps" in or "Influences" on planning. Instructors occa- 
sionally referred to beliefs or theories that had not been included in our theoreticaUy 
derived card sorts but that teachers clearly held as a basis for their course planning. 
These observations suggested the foltowlng organl/Jng research questions for the 
qualitative anal3rsis: 

a. What are the patterns of course plannliig activities that faculty report as a 
regular part of their work? 

b. What are the course design themes mentioned by the respondents as they pursue 
these various activities? 

c. Arc the plarmlng activities and the course design themes Unked with specific 
fields and with specific course planning patterns? 

d. What beliefs or theory assumptions do faculty state in describing their planning 
behavior? 

e. What can be speculated about sources of faculty members' tacit knowledge of 
course design and teaching? 

5.3.4 Procedures 

The interviews were read broadly with the intention of identifying major categories of 
course planning activities and themes most frequently mentioned. Once these catego- 
ries and themes were Identified and decision rules constr..^.ed. the interviews were 
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reread to categortee specific statements of faculty by activity and theme. It should be 
noted that there was much variability in the nature of the responses. Some faculty 
members spoke directly to the questions about course design, others talked more 
about their class teaching behavior. Some responses were rteh in content and descrip- 
tion: others were thin gruel In our Judgment, a number of key factors interacted in 
contributing to this variability: the time available for the interview, the interest and 
talkativeness of the faculty resjxindent, and the way in which the interviewer presented 
the questions. Although In scnne interviews we used occasional probes or cues to 
advance the interview and to yield a thicker response, for the purpose of this examina- 
tion we tried to record onty unprompted esponses. 

S.a.5 Sample 

Initially we analyzed statements of faculty members in four of the eight fields— biology 
(13), literature (13). nursing (1 1), and sociology (8), for a total of 45 interviews (or one 
half of the total of 89). In this sample, we had representation from science, humani- 
ties, social science, and a professional field, representing a wide range of educational 
l)elief preferences. We had two fields in which faculty members had essentially no 
formal pedagc^lcal training (about two-thirds of literature and sociolc^ professors had 
none) and two fields In which pedagogical training had been more frequent (more than 
two-thirds of biology and nursing instructors had at least some pedagogical training). 

5.3.6 Results 

Analysts of the Intenriew transcripts revealed that the responses could be classified, 
reflecting the following dllTerent types of course planning activities: (1) planning for a 
new course, (2) planning major revisions of an established course, (3) doing routine 
review for an established course. (4) doing routine maintenance for an establLshed 
course, and (5) using a course plan designed by others. We developed a set of decision 
mles to use in classifying planning statements into one of these five course planning 
categories. These rules are given in Table 40. 

Reading the Interview responses in a search for planning themes revealed that faculty 
mentioned 1 1 different themes as they described course planning procedures and 
influence factors. The 1 1 thanes and the types of statement they encompass arc listed 
in Table 41. In the table, we also compare these themes derived independently from 
the data with the five broad coding themes for ""steps in course planning'' and the seven 
broad categories of -influences'* we had established in advance of the interviews for 
response coding. Three distinct broad themes that we had omitted from our antlcipa- 



TABLE 40 

Types of Course Planning Activities 

Planning (or s nmr course 

1 , InstruclcH^ incSca^s that the course is new to tte college/university and has not been taughl poiviousfy 

2. InstrwlcM- designates it as a ttew" course although courses in the field may have boeii taught. 
Planning a major coitfse revision 

1 . ins^clor desc^fbes some need event whidi cmas^ majc»r revision in course. 

2. Instrucl^r ^nicates m overhaul d obiectives, cm^ntt arKi student activnttes 
Routine review for an established course 

1 , Instrucler mdcates periodic syst^fnatic review of (xxjirse purfK>se, coni^nt^ activities, and so on 

2. Insinictor reports group plarviing bf ms^ctors teaching the counse or by ctepartment sponswing ft 
Routine mabiHmance of en estaMfsfied course 

1. lostnic^ incfica^ rev^ of textbook 

2. Instruclor describes K^sln^nts Id syllabus, reac^ng i^t. stud^f activities, so on 

3. Instrt^c^ descftt^ ^xiating coniant of course. 
Usbig a ccM^se plan dmigned by ottiers 

instnK:tor Scales that he/she m pm\ m c^rse ptannmg. mxrt)0(A setoction, and syllabus preparaticHi 
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toiy ccxling were mentioned by ^acuity membere; they included feedback from stu- 
dents, syllabus development, and instructional mode. Or^tnally. we had seen these 
categories as potential outciHnes of the course des^ process rather than as steps or 
influences in it. Other dlscrepanclen were prirrarlly a matter of level of empha^s. For 
example, while our original framework had included a broad cate0)iy for attention to 
(and influence of) activities and materials, faculty seemed to move quickly to details on 
these Issues. They also separated dass activities fcmto at least two sets: (1) activities 
and assignments for students and (2) instructional activities for themselves as teach- 
ers. Under materials, mauy stressed separately the importance of the textbcK)k as 
distinct from other tyi^ of teaching materials. Obviously, this was a case where neat 
cat^ories devised for coding, even though the re^archers themselves were college 
teachers, were insufnclent to capture the range of interpretations to broad, open-ended 
questions. 

Following the broad overview to identify and descri^ course planning activity catego- 
ries and themes, the Intervtews were reread to determine the order in which the themes 
were mentioned by faculty. In our Judgment, the first three spontaneously mentioned 
themes seemed to provide a clear picture of the factore most important to the respon- 
dent when working within the activity classification. The three themes mentioned by 
each faculty member in the subsample were recorded on a coding sheet designed for 
this purpose (see Appendix VIIK In this analysis, no attempt was made to record the 
number of times a theme was cited, the order of mention, or the intensity of the 
resporije. 

In addition to theme identification and classification erf the statements Into one of five 
course planning activity categories* the interviews were reviewed for faculty references 
to personal beliefs about course planning or theories that guide their planning activi- 
ties. We report the results in four parts. The first part (Section 5,3,6,1) describes 



TABLE 41 

ni^0s kieniifted !n Didcussfons of Courso Ptanning 

T^M£ T\^m INSCRIPTION 

Refors to 0>e knowledge, subject mat^. ami conoepts K> be taught 

Refsrs to the textbook as a course plannhg infkiencd 

Refers to teacNng materials olhm than textbooks, such as fifem, vick>otapes 
or computer programs 

Refers to the prBparation or use of a syllabus 

Refers to course puipose. course objecti¥es, or course rationale 

Refers to responcfent s background, miher educalion^ty or expericmtiaily 

Re^s to feecback from s^Kients abmit the course 

Refers to tach»^ such as Ihe semester, lei^th of school calen<fer. or lime 
available to teach 

Hefai^ to students* needs, go^s. and interests 
ftefors 10 OHirse ac^v^s and assignments required of students 
Refers to msmictimaJ modes or tesK^ing methods 

Notft: Ca^gcmes in p^ent^ses are pamlel a priori oo<^r^ catef^es before conMnt analysis. 
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Textbook 
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Norvlext materials 
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Facufty Background 
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Stud^t activities 
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examples of the five types of course planning acttvtties that faculty reported. The 
second part (Section 5,3,6.2) describes the course planning themes faculty mentioned. 
The third section examines the themes in light of the type of course planning aclivlly 
described by the faculty member. The fourth section focuses on faculty beliefs about 
pedagogical training and about their own teaching. Finally, we summarize our specu- 
lations for future Investigation, 

5.3.6. J Tijpes of Course Plajviing ActwUies 

As might be expected when interviewing faculty concerning introductory courses* 75% 
of the planning activity focused on established courses. In fact, the most common iomi 
of planning within that category was routine course maintenance (47%) in all fields 
except nursing, where routine review activities prevailed. The two activities requiring 
perhaps the most Intense eflbrts, planning for a new course and making major revi- 
sions in an eslablishol course, accounted for the remaining 25% of the course plan- 
ning activities described. These results are reported in Table 42. TTie reader will recall 
that we did not attempt to draw a sample of faculty engaged in varied types of course 
planning or to determine the actual frequency of course planning types in colleges 
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JypBB of Cours0 Pfannlng Activities (by Faculty In Four Academic Ftolds) 

FHrOUf NCY BY ACAWMIC Fitl D 







Literature 
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Major revision 
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Rou^ra mainl«nance 
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Use other's plan 
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Totals 


13 


13 


11 


8 


45 


100 



generally. Ralher these types slniply emerged from our talks with a set of cotivenlently 
selected faculty who were leaching specified iiitroductoiy courses. 

Planning for a New Course 

Planning statements of seven faculty respondents In two fields, literature and soclol- 
qgy, were classified In this category. 

An English professor de^ribed the motivation for a new literature course in these 
words: 

We instituted IIk^ Idea of freshmen seminars* which were design^ to give the freshmen 
students a seminar experience. And we did not conceive of these orlj^nalfy as being 
sequential; therefore, we had more freedom in wh it we could do with the course* And we 
could fcxus slmpfy on a concept and topic and develop that in any way that made sense 
without regard to courses that might follow* So 1 think we had a lot of freedom in that. And 
1 thought about works that I enjoyed leaching and recognJmi, as I th;nk I had earlier, 
actually, but a lot of tte works that I found particularly challenging to me and I found what 
worked with students had to do with some aspect of freedom. And so 1 considered tlie jx>s- 
siblllty of focusing on that concept. And I started to ass.-mble a list of works that would be 
relevant for that. And I tliink the first lime I taught the course and I did something like 
this: I think the title was -toward a definition of individual freedom." I was very tentative. 
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Because the more I read about freedom, the more I realized how little we really understand. 
So I Indicated Ui the title of the course that the seminar wouJd be groping for deflnition and 
answers. 

It appears the motivation for and broad goals of the new course originated with the 
department, but the selection of the course topic and content as well as the specific 
objectives were the individual responsibility of the respondent. The same professor, 
having chosen the theme of individual freedom for the course, described a new plan- 
ning procedure he used. 

I also did something with this course that 1 think probably 1 hadn't done U*fore, So. In a 
sense Vm not sure that it's typical. But I sent a note to my colleagues In other departments. 
And said that since I'm now, in a sense, j^ng outside my field— or I want to go outside my 
field to bring in anything that might be rek*vant- -and what suggestions would they make 
about possible resting for a freshman seminar that would deal with freedom. And I got a 
number of suggestions from psychology, political science, economics, philosophy, (and) 
religion. 

In this case, the goal or objective was the need to provide freshman students with p 
seminar experience, basrd on some tacit definitions of what a seminar involves and 
"felt assumptions'* about the value of that type of experience. A course tlieme— 
freedom—was chosen and the search for appropriate content followed, Tlie solicitation 
of advice from colleagues is pcritaps unusual and suggests individual security on the 
part of the respondent and a spirit of ccK)peration between faculty in departments. 

In commenting on course planning procedures, a sociologist described another ap- 
proach, 

I sU in my office and I nzmlnate. Particularly in designing a new course, there Is a lon^ 
proct^ss of critical thinking and analysis that goes on. So, that comment about niailnatlng 
Isn't totally in Jest, It is a long process. It occurs walking down the street or at different 
times. Through that process what I am attempting to come to grips with is •what are the 
essential objectives which should guide the course/ Those objectives would aim towards 
designing a course that Indicates the personal relevance of the discipline to the lives of the 
suadents. And I consider that an Important objectlw because of the nature of the disci- 
pline. Sociology. I think, particularly lends Itself directly to looking at personal life rele 
vance. individual and corporate understanding. 

This instructor suggests that new course planning begins with considerable contem- 
plation of the course purpose. For her, this purpc^e includes how the course content 
can be integrated into students' lives so that it possesses utility. For this respondent, 
course plarming began with the development of a series of objectives that would be 
used as a guide for content choice. 

Another professor of English points out the ambiguities and uncertainties associated 
with plannii^ a new course. 

In my 14 or so years of teaching. I liave taught an cnormouo numl^r of courses and I ve 
been less reluctant than many people to take on a new course. And, wl en I take on a new 
course, I know that Vm never going to be able to prepare adequately the first time. Vm a 
student-centered teacher— a lot of in class dlscusslon—and I really learn along with the 
students the first lime I teach a class. I am, right now. after teaching Shakespeare for five 
jfears, feeling that IVe finished the class, that I now have a firm grasp on Shakespeare. 
When I think about major plays, i don't become confused in my own mind about what 
happens where and the dllTerences between developmen*s. So, when I first taught the 
chxs^ I rccognterd that I was going to be learning with the students and I thought that "I 
have other strengths that I ran bring to this class, and I will concentrate on the jrfays that 
I know best already, I will maybe teach one fewer play than I would tf I were a practiced 
experience teacher. Then I will ask a lot of open-ended quest tons, not give too many 
lectures." When I first started, I thought. Tm going to find a good guide In l^akespearr 
and require that students read !1 and I'll read It too and we'll fct that be our lecture material 
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and then we will just stumble aro md and try to understand passages and rhararters." I 
recognized at the time that it was ^ing in take a lot of active energy on my part. I was ^oiiig 
to have to think about the class a lot. pu' at least an hour and a naif into each hour class 
time, reading, thinking about the concepts. 

This statement demonstrates that new course planning Is an act of exploration, of 
confronting the extent of one's ovvn knowledge about the topic, and of devising activi- 
ties to foster mutual learning between the faculty member and the students, TIic 
experience that the new cx>urse planner does not possess Is that of having taught the 
course prevlonsly. Consequent^, new course planning occure in an environment of 
uncertainty and anticipation. 

Planning a Major Course Revision 

Planning statements from four respondents {two in biology, one each in nursing and 
sociology) were placed in the category entitled Planning a Major Course Revision, The 
category was defined as illustrating a major overhaul of an ongoing, existing course. 
The responses su^ t that a key factor in prompting major revisions In an establlslicd 
course is dissatisfaction with course objectives, process, or content. Dissatisfaction 
with all three facets is illustrated by this statement of a factalty respondent In nursing. 

When I overhauled the course, way last year, 1 sat In on It for one year, observed strenglhs 
and weaknesses, noted that objectives were such, tlicn gave my Input,... Tlie course was 
purely historical and in lecture format and diy In that sense. We \vanted to give the 
students hands on experience tliat would reafllrm some of our ideas about jvhat nurslni;^ 
is... we wanted very much to move away from the lei ture fonnat and Involve the students. 

Routine Review of Established Course 

Wc defined routine review activity as embracing planning statements that suggest lliat 
the total course design is reviewed systematically and periodically by the Individual 
Instructor or by a group. For example, a biology professor described routine review in 
his department. 

But for the most part It involves the faculty niem?>ers who teach the course relative to the 
course description. And there is almost constant discussion about ways to Improve the 
course, ways to improve laboratoiy exercises, subject matter, and so on.,,. I think the 
younger faculty members arc more Im'olved now than they were.... I'm very much inter 
ested in hearing what the younger faculty have to say. And we do work veiy closely In the 
course. 

Implied In this statement is the assumption that routine course review is a departmen- 
tal function rather than the resFK)nsibillty of one faculty member. A nursing professor 
Illustrated this with the following statement: 

Well, first of all we always meet as a team. It's not just one individual.... Every' spring we 
schedule a meeting and basically we go through the whole course syllabus. 

A nursing faculty member from another institution revealed the ejctent and purpose of 
such planning: 

All right, as we sat down to really plan how we wanted to teach It, we looked at It from two 
standpoints. Certainly, the theoiy that they have to have as beginning nursing students,,.. 
Our nursing course is set out as bulWlng blocks.... Iheoiy doesn't mean anything in 
nursing when they can't apply It. So we have to be realistic. So we had to start with the 
very beginning. Wc have to kiok at our stucfcoi s*... It's a team apprcMvh. 

Of the ten statements placed in this category of routine review, seven were in tlie field 
of nursing. In our observation, much planning and instriiction for introductory nurs- 
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ini courses is conducted as a team effort, peiiiaps In part due to the -Jiildlng-block" 
nature of the curriculum. The other three courses where routine review took place 
(one biology and two sociology courses) were located in an institution with strong 
departmental influence over introductory courses. Although we susoect that these two 
situations of high group involvement are atypical, that is that less group-directed 
routine review takes place In most coUege settings, our data do not provide this 
information. 

Routine Maintenance of Established Course 

The dliference we speclfled between routine review and rrutine course maintenance is 
that routine review Is a systemaUc, deliberate, oeriodlc. and reasonably encompassing 
activity, possibly involving other faculty as we as the individual instructor. Routine 
maintenance may be no less intense but attends prfciartly to course details: reviewmg 
the textbook, revising the syllabus, adjusting reading lists, updating lectures, chang- 
ing assignments, and the like. It is an activity most teachers conduct as they prepare 
to teach an established course. It is the logical plaraiiniJ activity that emerges from 
regularly teaching an estabUshed course with a high degree (^satisfaction. Typically, 
the major goals and objectives and the general range o£ content are retained. In this 
sense, then, routine course maintenance is an evolving pnx^ss building on what is 
believed to be a firm foundation. In Ihe sample of 45 interviews. 2 1 (or 47%) of the 
planning acth^ties were placed in this planning category. By field, routine mainte- 
nance among our sample of faculty members was reported most often in biology and 
literature and least £^en in sociology. Nursing Instructors seemed more likely to 
engage in routine review than In maintenance. 

The following accounts typify routine maintenance. 
Sociology 

That's about all Hm planning I do any more—attempt to change texts and interviewlmj 
students bom tlim to time. 

I begin with looking at the textbooks that are avallabk: to us Jn that we ha>^ students with 
varying degrees of ability. I stay fairly dt»e to what is cowred in bkck and while so th?' 
can help them through and guide the.-n through something that Is ccncrete. 

Biology 

I'm the only person Involved in selecting Ithe textbook] for this murse.... I usually change 
t. xtbooks every two years. 

Nursing 

It's the mcfhods. the leaching methods, that we have a lot of freedom on. 
Literature 

The department tells teachers that they must thoose a certain number of t^xts from a list ... 
Beyond that. I ran choose, for emmple, wltliin an anthology of short stories, which stories I 
want to use. 

Ushig a Course Plan E>cslgned by Others 

Only three plaiming descripti us were classified within the category of using a course 
plan designed by others (one in biology and two in literature). In each case, the faculty 
respondent was new to the institution and was assigned the course without much prior 
nottee. Typteally. the syllabus had been written and the textbook selected, thus 
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restricting planning opportixnltles for the intcrvlewc^e. One biology teach'T commented 
on his own experience: 

And the day I came to work they hiiich "t Jy the way, youYe teaching general biology ' 1 vv^^s 
supposed to leach medl<'al mil robloloijy. So, my planning, it was a crash courne, IJasically 
what I did was read ihroiigh the text that we weit^ nsing, read thiongh the pn'^sci1bt*d 
syllabus. 

Despite the short notice and the lack of any personal control over the syllabus or text, 
the biologist explained, very much like the way in which this course is [designed and) 
approached/ 

Yet. another faculty member In English, at a diflerent institution in much the same 
circumstances, felt differently: 

I do use this book [but] I don't like and it would be diflerent now llf it were my choice) In 
terms of planning the course prior to teaching it. It would be very dlfien^nt the nc-xt time 
around* At the same time it gives me something to shoot at. 

The general tone one heard when reading descriptions of planning when the basic 
design had been completed by others was a sense of incompleteness when a faculty 
member does not participate in the full cycle of course development and presentation. 
One might observe, however, that In a discipline hke biology (with reasonably strong 
agreement about what concepts should be covered in an introductory course), it is 
possible that the instructor would feel more satisfied than In literature where there is 
less hierarchical treatment of content and more attention to selecting material for 
students' personal enrichment. 

5.3S.2 Pkmning ^niemes Mentimed by Faculty 

In recording the first three planning themes mentioned by faculty, we merely counted 
the total number of faculty mentions by field (up to a maximum of three per inter- 
viewee). Thus, if all eight sociol(^ respondents had cited a theme as one of the first 
three they mentioned, the theme was given the value eight for sociology, (Tlie order of 
mention was not considered in determining the value.) Accordingly, the 45 faculty 
respondents whose interviews w^re reviewed (biology. 13; literature, 13: nursing, 11; 
sociology. 8) might have produced a maximum of 135 (3 x 45) mentions across all 
themes. One faculty respondent in biology and one in literature mentioned only two f 
planrJng themes, thus the total was 133 mentions. 

The percentage of themes by field (based on the percentage of total mentions within the 
field for each theme) is presented in Table 43, Four themes, Mi^ipllne content r 
"textbook," •*goals/objectives," and "student activities'' acxxjunted for 70% of the 133 
mentions by faculty interviewees in the four fields fFable 43). Another 1 5% of mentions 
were represented by the ''student needs" and "instructional mode" themes. 

■ 

Identification of the most frcquently mentioned plamilng themes in response to the 
open-enried questions about rtmrse planning reveals some siniilarltlrs and dllTerences 
across the ibur fields of biology, literature, nursing, and sociology. Faculty members in 
all of the fields mentio'" M disc^ipline conlent to about the same extent. Nursing faculty 
icss frequently mr itioned textbooks but more often mentioned goals and objectives. 
For sociolr^v insu jctors, the revei-sc was tnie. Biologists were less Hkely to mex.tion 
student needs, coni^- v,v:! wiOi oth:i5>. Lltfralure instructors, in contraft. mentioned 
both student needs and activities most frcquently. 

It is interesting to note the low ranking of tlie ""student" theme among biology instruc- 
tors; only one biologist refemul to this theme among the first ihree planning Issues 
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mentioned. A general impression gained from reading these interviews was that 
biology Instructors in our sample were very content-oriented. Thus, decision making 
about the content of the Introductory course was seldom fraught with ambiguity or 
doubt. This reinforced our finding that biologists chose either structurally-based or 
conceptually-based sequencing patterns in the card sort we presented to them. 

Literature instructors differed from othere in placing emphasis on the activity theme. 
This was consistent with the participatory instructional mode they often reported and 
with their reported belief that th^ teach for personal enrlchmeiit rather than for 
concept acquisition. It may be that literature teachers tend to view reading and 
discussion activities as distinct from content presentation and that the concern about 
educaUonal activities suggests these faculty are attempting to make the students- 
encounter with literature more active than i^isslve. 

Since nursing is a professional lleld with a tightly structured curriculum and expltelt 
accreditation standards, it was not surprising to find faculty pluce a high emphasis on 
R themt of -goals/objectives" (as important as "dlsclpUne content') when they plan 
introductory courses. The frequent citation of "activities" reveals that nursing instruc- 
tors, even in the fh^t course, attempt to (or are required to complement theory with 
p -Ectlce. It may be that the great emphasis placed on clinical experience with the 
correspond »g need for clasf* interpretation accounts for the finding that the "textbook* 
theme receivt^d the lowest percentage of raenUons in the four fields. 

As ;ith biology, "discipline content" ana "textbook" themes accounted for a high 
percentage of all planning themes (52%) giver, by soclolpgy Instrirctor^. However, the 
"student needs" theme received the largest percentage of mentions in the four fields, 
apparently consistent with lie instructors' assumption that socioI(^cal content has 
consequence for the students* lives. The "student activities" theme did not receive any 
mention, possibly because, as reported In the interview, the lecture is the typical mode 
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of instruction in sociology, interestingly, the '*goals/obJcctlvcs" theme ret elvcd the 
lowest percentage of mentions by sociology instructors of any of the four fields. 

Another way of inteipreting these ilndings is to categorize the themes according to the 
types of knowledge faculty members might draw upon when they plan introductoiy 
courses. In a review of research about course planning thoughts and activities among 
teachers. Clark & Lampert (1986) suggest that teachers need three categories of 
knowledge in planning: contextual, subject matter, and speculative. Within this 
framework, contextual refers to Knowledge about the teaching situation, subject mat- 
ter to content knowledgp^ and speculative lo the knowledge teachers hold that is uncer- 
tain. Speculative knowledge speaks to questions such as: What is the best mode of 
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instruction? What kind of activities will be most effective? The results of clustering the 
themes mentioned Into these three categories are displayed in Table 44. 

This comparison provides further confirmation that the discipline exerts a pervasive 
influence on decision making about college course planning, in the four combined 
fields, 50% of the themes fell in the "subject natter" category. Thus, when faculty 
discussed course planning processes with us they focused on matters of content while 
giving somewhat less attention to contextual issues (32%). The low percentage (19%) of 
e themes classified as "speculative knowledge'' is consistent with the fact thai 76% of 
; e instmctors we talked with use lecture or lecture/discussion mode of InstrucUnn. 
Apparently, these college teachers do not speculate very much about other wa>^ of 
teaching' for most, instructional mode and the type of student activities to be assigned 
are taken for gmnted in planning. Perhaps these issues re<:eive gn*ater altonlion 
during interactive planning once the class has been met. 

When the data are examined separately by field, they suggest that In introductoiy 
course planning nursing faculty are more contex^ually oriented than other faculty. 
The fact that nursing Is a professional field with outside accreditation and licensing 
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standards as weU as a dependence upon relationships with clinical environments may 
contribute to both its conteidual sensitivity and less need to choose discipline content 
at the local level. As one nursing educator put It "We're prepping for state boards." 
Another stated. "Our curriculum is tightly prescribed by the State Board of Nursing. 
We don't have much chotee." 

Nurse educators also must be very responsive to the placement of students so that they 
acquire and demonstrate clinical competence. In contrast, for faculty in biology, 
literature, and sociology, the crucial environment is the classroom itself; these instnic- 
tors need net concern themselves about the students' competence in other settings. 
That they at least occasionally do view their teaching in a broader context Is illustrated, 
however, by one biolc^st's comment: 

And they gtve yoxi their eiqiertences. having gone on to some other school—how they've 
done and how well the material fit in wltli the courses they were taking. 

5,3.6.3 Themes tn^ Types of Course Planning ActMliss 

In Table 45 we present a distribution of planning themes across four of the five 
categories of course plarming activities. fThere were too few cases of faculty members 
using a course designed by others to consider this category.) The apparent disciplinary 
differences Just discussed require us to stress that the shape of such a distribution 
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may depend on the fields included in the Interviews. Nonetheless, we proceeded to 
form hypotheses, and some speculations follow. 

•niemes m New Course Planning 

When plarming new courses, respondents most often mentioned "discipline content" 
and "student needs* themes foUowed closely by references to textbooks and acUvlties. 
U^ng the "knowledge required for plarming" framewoik we presented earlier (see Table 
44). the distribution of them^ was as follows: subject matter knowledge accounts for 
52% of the themes, contextual knowledge for 29%. and speculative knowledge for 19%. 
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These data suggest, in part, that new course planning niay originate within the disci- 
pline arena but In response to the needs of students or other contextual demands. 

Themes in Major Revision of Established Course 

In revising an established course, the top ranked theme was "goals/objectives," fol- 
lowed by "discipline content." and instructional mode. This can be viewed as confirma- 
tion of the assumption that general course dissatisfaction leads to this type of plan- 
ning. The outcome of this planning mode appears to be innovative and may, in the 
end. be more dramatic than intended if an entirely different course emerges. 

Themes in Established Course— Routine Review 

The data In Table 45 show the top thc.nes mentioned by respondents describing 
routine review of established courses are of roughly equal importance. They are 
discipline content, go^s/objectlves. textbook, and student activities. Placing these 
data in the knowledge framewoark demon^rates that subject matter themes have the 
highest percentage of mentions, followed closely hy contextual themes; speculative 
knowledge is of very little importance. The strong showing of the contextual themes 
may reflect the pn^rami. tic character of course planning unique to our sample since 
routine review most often took place In nursing. On the other hand, contextual 
considerations in other fields may be one catalyst that prompts routine review. It 
appears that routine review may not elicit much speculation about changes in activi- 
ties and Instructional mode. 

Themes In Established Course— Routine Maintenance 

During routine course maintenance, dfeclpline content and textbook themes ac- 
counted for 50% of the theme mentions while the remaining 50% of the theme men- 
tions were distributed over nine other themes. The knowledge framework template 
revealed the subject matter category themes at 57%, the speculative at 15%. and the 
contextual at 27%. These data suggest that while routine maintenance activities were 
most heavily associated with the selection and mcwllficatlon of content, they affected all 
areas of the course, if only minimally. 

5.3.6.4 Beliefs Abmt Pedagogiccd Training, Instructicmal Experts, and College Teachtiig 

Since the faculty members vfc Interviewed were police and pleasant and knew we were 
professors of education, we probably didnt hear as much as we might have about their 
views of instructional or pedagogical experts. In fact, as both the words and the 
hesitancy in the following examples show, our interviewees felt, and sometimes ex- 
pressed, discomfort as they talked aloud while consistently placing the views of in- 
structional experts low among perceived Influences cm their course planning. 

This must be., must be agoniidng for you since I don't... Ito not using the lai^uage the \ray 
you would like me to. And if I'd had.. .if Fd had enou^ educatfon courses these things 
would summon up... arguments for certain kinds of pedagogy that is translated Into things. 
But l...have to...read them {the cards) and take them veiy literally. 

I have a natural aversion to "educallonalese." i really do. That's my own... my own 
shortcoming. 

Even so. several of our Interviewees, particularly thc^c In the social scieiKies. compli- 
mented us on our techniqite. as if to distance us from instructiom ' expei .s. 

It's a heH of a good Interview, (six-second pause) 
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For a pilot study you are going about it all the right ways near as I can tell.... I assume you 
have been as careful on that score as you have on, you know..,. 

It's OK since youVe asked some open-ended questions {five-second pause),..- My concern 
with much quantitative research is that I don*t think people have done enough... qualitative 
to know how to frame the questions... (but) frankty I had to put ejqpert, ... i put e3q>erts last, 
because I realty dont know a ^reat deal about educational philosophy (five-second pause). 
I think 1 know a good deal about educational process that actu, ^ V has come from my social 
work training. But couldn't name for you a half dozen ed .atlonal specialists beyond 
Dewq^ and company 

Another Instructor expressal her view that education colleagues on her campus pro- 
vided poor ex:ample» of what they preached. 

And then 'the views of experts In instructtonal development, psychology of learning,'' 
Urn.. .you know 1 ..I... I dont like It when people tell me, "Well you (professors], you know it 
alL" I don't even know anjrthing about that I mean I don*t**.so 1 don't.. .it's not as if I don't 
think that the pc«iple...ln educational theory have some things to offer. It's Just that the 
more I'm around those people, and we have people here. ..who are known nationally in 
soxm of those areas.. J*m not saying that they don't...thfiy havent klentlfted good things, 
Fm Just not always sure iliat essentially that they really have captuniid the proper ccmipo- 
nent... I mean, •.no matter how sincere the person is, how much educ^ticmal theory, 
how.,.how many tools the person uses...! thlnk...it has a tot to do with.. .sort of motivation, 
desire, personality types.... 

WiHe most interviewees said they knew little about educational theory, others said 
that such theory had not served them well in practice. For example, one mathematics 
Instructor commented, 

1 firmly believe that the strong background In subject matter (mathl Is mucli more Impor- 
tant than any educational course they (future teachers] coukl possibly take.... Uh...I had 
two (courses in educatton] when I was thinking about being a high sch ol teacher and 
decided, NO WAY. 

The skepticism expressed In the previous quotation notwithstanding, the faculty 
members we interviewed had broad contributions to make to educational thought. 
Although we did not question our respcmdents directly about beliefs or theories they 
held, statements we heard during the interviews suggest that faculty member possess 
theorit-s and beliefs about content, students, course planning, and the multiple obliga- 
tions that their own role as teachers entails. Even for K- 12 teachers, research on these 
topics Is limited; yet, teachers* beliefs must considered whoi Implementing currteu- 
lar or instructional change {Clark & Peterson. 1986). Current attention to Improving 
college teaching and learning certainly requires no less attention to teacher beliefs. 

Earlier in this report, we descriM the construction of six short, descriptive state- 
ments, each of v^^ich represented a belief about educational purpose derived from the 
work of educational theorists. The results of having faculty sort these statements 
according to i^rsonal preference were reported in Section 5.2.6 and seemed cicely 
associated with the discipline and background of the faculty. Because of the impor- 
tance of teacher beliefs in course plannir^, we illustrate in this section the types of 
beliefs faculty Independently volunteered to us. We highlight some of the operating 
beliefs faculty contributed In their own language as they described tlie course planning 
process. Again, we gain a sense that different beliefs operate for faculty members in 
different disclplmes and that these are relate to perceptions of their discipline's place 
m society and in the students' education. 

In selectirig statements to include here, we made no distinction between beliefs, 
assumptions, attitudes, and feelings. Rather, our criterton was simply whethCT the 
interviewee s^med to be saying, 'I believe that...'* when describing asp^ts of course 
planning. Since we did not seek belief ^atements systematically In our interviews, we 
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view their Investigation to be a rich arena for further research. These explorations 
seem particularly Impor'^.nt in attemptliifj to learn more about the practical knowledge 
ol college instructors and how it evolves* 

The statemmts expressed by faculty about students focu^d for the most part on 
beliefs about student characteristics and how they influenced course planning and 
teaching. For example, a biolc^lst contrasted the college student population with 
students he had once taught in high schcKil whom he described as immature. 

I think tin high school] they're ncrt ready, really ready to learn yet. I And even here my bc^t 
students are those that have been out of school for maybe tvm, three, four years and ihen 
con^ back. Now they're emotkmalfy ready to learn wfiere they weren't before. 

At the same time, this instructor mentioned the social demands and concerns that can 
distract college students, as well as high school students, from their education. With- 
out using the language of instructional experts, another instructor expressed an obli- 
gation to adjust her teaching to the capabilities and inclinations of the learners: 

One of my philosophies is that the student should have the opportunity to learn the 
material in more than one way. So, for example, they may have a lecture and also a 
demonstration: or, they may have a lecture and see a film strip... so that students who have 
dlfllculty in ont area or another are not handicapped by that. 

Apparently llnkliig her perceptlonE of the students with the conviction among college 
faculty memt^rs that learning to think effecttvely is a key goal, a faculty member 
teaching sociology in a community college expres^d the following views: 

it's my view that most students can read and understand what they read In the text. And, 
therefore. I tend to k^uB in my tectures tess on facts and more on analytical approaches to 
situations.. .and one of the biggest pncriblems 1 have in that class is not with the ability of the 
student to read as such, Ilfsl the ability to think creatively. I think our grade schools, (and) 
high schools are failing miserably in that regard. 

This belief that students possess adequate reading skills yet have creative Inadequa- 
cies implies to the instructor that 

When 1 plan the course 1 plan (thel way In which I can help them conceptualize, help them 
analyze, help them to be critical.... What is Important Is that whatever of those courses the 
student takes, he or she tearns to think creatlvdy. 

A similar perspective on this same Issue of thinking critically was contributed, but for 
somewhat different reasons, by another instructor: 

So w.'^^t I do is.. .in vartous ways get them to challen^ their own beliefs, and I purposely 
challenge usually their religious and moral beliefs because If you don't challenge beliefs 
that are hek! firmly then the challenge doesnt take.,.. They are frustrated at first but {by 
the end of the course they agreed thatl whlk it would have been Intercstinr^ to [hear the 
instructor's views], it's much better that (the Instructor doesnt share} in a course like this. 

Another sociolt^ instructor commented on student purpose as a factor in course 
planning: 

I would say that the first thing that Influences me is my perception of what I think the 
course is surqx>scd to be for the student... and that Is predicated, of course, on my percep- 
tion of what the students are essentially tiying to do. What are they in school fof? Will this 
introductory course fit into their scheme of thln^? 

Tills faculty member crfjscrved that ^udents arrive at college with their own goals into 
which they fit courses, ewn introductory courses. Because of this belled the inter- 
viewee expressed obligations to both the student and the discipline; 
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For a large portkm of the students, the introductoiy course may be the only one they take, 
{and consequcntly,J..,I*ni trying to show them M^at sociology is.... 

A third sociology instructor recognized that students bring to college their own beliefs 
which present a challenge to him in course development: 

I want the students to undensstand themseh^es and their community and world in a cross- 
cultural, transcultural perspective. That's very Important to me. I think Americans in 
funeral tend to be parochial. And. perhaps the nature of our student '^Kxly may be that 
they are even more parochial. 

A faculty member in English echoes this same belief about students and how his views 
of them shapes course purpose and instruction. 

An aim of mine, though I never make it overt. 1 never become didactic as far as I know, is to 
tiy to get them past their own feelings, their own {stilted] perceptions of things to think 
al-out...something or someone other than themselves... to realize that, that their lives 
extend out past their own gonads and their own preoccupations. They exist in a world of 
other peo{de. and that nrntters.... Basically, what I'm ailer I guess, is to get these kids to 
think through their own experience and not of the characters they meet in the Ixxiks. And 
their colleague. And I tty to make them aware that the class Itself Is a microcosm of all 
other communities. They're responsible to the other kids... for the other kids as well as 
their own responses. 

Although the obligations to society that undeiglrd their teaching wrere most often 
expressed by those teaching in the humanities and social sciences, in describing his 
course planning one biolt^st also stressed the obligation that Kis field has to society: 

Wfell. one of the major things is that these students are for the most part going to be people 
In professional areas of biology and so society demands that the students be as well 
prepared as posslbte for whatever It is they've selected. I see competence as being very, 
veiy Important.,.. We have an obligation to the kgkm erf scholars and soctety to provide the 
very best foundation that we can for subsequent biology courses. These people are going to 
be an extremely important segment of society. There are going to be a lot of people that 
depend upon them. 

Still anotlicr biolcgist. planning a course for non-science majors, had a somewhat 
different set of concerns and beliefs. 

And so I try to ghw what I conskter a fair amount of time to each of the major topics In 
blotogy. Because I fed that one topic that may be of great interest to me may interest only 
ten percent of my audience. And it's my phlkisophy of teaching that If I can interest a 
student in my subject. I may convert him Into at least being an understanding person In 
science even though they may not be in science. They wlU at feast be understanding. But 
if I turn them off, they're never going to read a Ttme' magazine article about science, or pick 
up a New York Times arilde about biology. 

The following statement by a sociologist further iUustrales this pervasive dilemma of 
whether the introductory course should be a general survey of the field or focus in 
greater depth on certain aspects of the Held. From her statement, you can see that she 
has resolved this conflict with a very pragmatic belief: 

First of all I think about what is it that I want the course to do, in the sense of saying -Here 
are my students, here is the introductoiy s<xtology course, now v^at is this course to be for 
them?" I wouki say basically [there art) two dbiectkms one c»ukl ga You can do a survey 
where you tiy to cover the fleW and Introduce the student to aU the dilTerent subdlsclpllnes 
and the differing perspectives and 'o forth wltnln the field. Some other people use a 
technique where you dont go so much for brailth but for greater depth. You take a 
narrows soies of concepts and narrower series of explications and try to ptobe and go 
deeply Into It. My i^ik>sophy is that I feel we have ample upper level courses so that the 
student can take the course in a particular subspedallty.... I sec my role more as a survey 
role to introduce the students to the fleW. 
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This decision of wliat to select from a vast array of knowledge Is a major concern In 
course planning. As pointed out by Thielens ( 1987) , this fecMng of obllgaf ion to winnow 
through the material for the student may be one reason why the lecture method is so 
popular in introductory courses. The view is summed up quite precisely and pragmati- 
cally in the statement: 

A teacher s role Is to take this textbook, wlilch Is Ailed with an infinite number of details 
that they will never have to know In their lives, and pick out « ones they will have to 
know..,* 

While these statements demonstrate the close relationship between course content 
and course purpose for many college faculty members, only a few descril^ the relation- 
ship in terms of writing specific goals and objectives in their planning. Tlie following 
statement of a faculty intenrlewee with a strong background in education (more the 
exception than the nde In our interviews) Illustrates the relationship using other lan- 
guage: 

When we sit down to plan a course, Wre invohred In writing objectives. This is what we re 
all about when you go through being prepared to teach. You have lots and lots of methods 
Cviurses and you learn and learn and learn how to write objectives. And so that's a good 
starting point because there should a one-to-one corretotlon between the objectives, the 
work you give Ito students] and your (teaching! activities and such. 

In contrast, an instructor hi English expresses concern about being too specific m 
setting goals: 

I take Interest and pride In class discussions* Thafs why Vm a little bit cautious about 
specific learning goals. Because, if 1 think what am I going to get from this discussion of 
Hamlet and death, it*s likely to throw me off if I think this isn i meeting one of my pre- 
established goals, rd rather be an e3q>kwner at that point. My general overall goal Is to 
increase students* perception of the humanity of others. They gqt that in class by...thafs 
really one of the goals. You get that in class by establishing a community. By students 
recognizing the obsessions, the problems, the Unities of other students in the class. The 
better they get to know each other, the more likely they are to read the plays sympathetic 
calty. 

Another faculty member, also teaching English, described a unique process he has 
developed over the years to fester the sense erf' community mentlon«i al>ove. As was so 
common among English teachers, his process Implies broad, general goals, rather than 
specuic objectives: 

I guess this is part of my personal }:^ik»sophy.... My cla^nxMn activities are scmiewhat 
U!« isual. although I guess its becoming more widespread. I use something I've come to call 
•grcup inquiiy," which Is something iVe written about extensively and worked on for some 
years. It's buUt on the premise that students do not, wilt not, learn anything u^'jjss Ihey 
are deeply and authentically involved.,.* I divide my class Into teams of five, fcair or six, 
depending, you know, on Ik)w things fall. ! will ai^lgn each team a i»robIem...a llteraiy 
problem. The teams are asked to gc lfome..*and respond In writing to that Issue, that 
problem.. .they wlSi come back to class, get in the group of Ave. and th^ wlU re;^ their pre- 
Uminaiy respcNnse to that. 

This statement suggests that strongly held beliefs about planning and teaching did 
emerge from practice and. thus, became the basis for action. As in the case of this 
professor, a few college faculty members write about their practice, thus encapsulating 
it as an educational practice theory upon which otheis in their field may draw. Even 
so. they might never be willing to say they had developed an educational theoiy or even 
a systematic instructional process. 
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The practice/action cycle is further illustrated tn the statement: 

I do know from experience some things that work and things that don't work for and 
ao...to keep me from simply going on and repeating the course, which I think is deadly. So 
each time I begin with some sort of focus, 1 nevw state It for the students but I'm delighted 
when they begin to and it later in the coui^. 

Our research suggests that such beliefs and knowledge of "what works" may vary 
widely frcan teacher to teacher and discipline to discipline, thus contributing to a 
variety of interpretations about teaching n;atters. The beliefs upon which college 
teachers buUd their planning processes incorporate in complex ways the characteris- 
tics of the students, the content, the teaching role, and the relation of the field to 
society. In this sense they mclude all or most elements that instructional designers 
would include in a model of course planning. It appears to us, however, that many of 
the operating beUefs college teachers expressed as they talked about course planning 
in our interviews are rooted in practice rather than in theory. 

While those trained in education might readUy identify many of the expressed beliefs 
with the names of theorists who have formalized and more scientiflcally tested some of 
these ideas, the nam«> of theorists or researchers cropped up only a few times in our 
interviews (Bloom. Maslow. Jung). Indeed, considering the laborious and often lengthy 
process through which college teachers appear to have acquired their practical knowl- 
edge, it is little wonder they resist generalization or labeling of what they have learned 
as someone's theory. It Is possible that many fields in whteh much practical knowledge 
is held by current practitioners are especially resistant to formal training. 

In a few ftelds. particularly English compositton, we heard about formalized teaching 
philosophies (peihaps better termed "schools of thought") of current interest to those 
teaching in the field. It seemed to us that such schools of t.hought that faculty found 
influential (either because they are advocates or opponents) often resulted from the 
work of "translators" who move freely between educational theoiy and teaching prac- 
tice. The.se translators both frame theory in practical terms and convert practical 
knowledge to theory. As we suggested earlier, the investigation of faculty belief state- 
ments, ' he relation of the beliefs to the development of practical knowledge, and. 
possibly, the role of translators seem fruitful areas for additional research. 

5.3.7 SummBry 

Faculty described five different levels of course planning activities, the most common 
being routine mainlenaiKre of e^ablished courses. Plarming for a new course and 
major revision of an old course both require Intense effort and may generate consider- 
able creativity and enthusiasm; Utile faculty satisfaction seems Unked to teaching a 
course without a role in planning it. 

The motivations for different levels of planning may be related to the level of satisfac- 
tion with the current course or courses. For example, routine maintenance Is common 
when faculty members are satfsfled v.lth the overall objectives and framework of the 
course but sense the need to adjust or update materials or content. Routine review 
may be con'' 'cted most often when an individual faculty member or a pro.^ram group 
has established a systematic procedure for periodic examination of courses. Major 
course revisions may be stimulated by dissatisfaction with course objectives, proc- 
esses, or content. Flnalty. planning a new course may be undcrtalt^n to respond to 
new goals, objectives, activities, experiences, or clientete. Quite possibly, objectives are 
made explfcit during new course planning but are assumed to exist during ihn more 
routine types of planning activities. 
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A classUlcatlon of course planning themes mentioned by college faculty showed thai 
much attention is given to discipline or content, less to contextual issues, and very 
little to speculative knowledge (instructional form or mode). Furthermore, some types 
of planning activities, as well as some planning themes appear to be field related. For 
example, among the faculty we interviewed, nurse educators were more likely than 
others to engage in routine review of courses and to articulate specific goals and 
objectives: literature instructors more frequently emphasized devising activities of a 
participatory nature for students while stating broad goals rather than specific ones. 

Most faculty members have very little or no formal training in course planning and 
most have little regard for the views instructional, educational, or psychological 
experts. In their planning activities, however, faculty members exhibit knowledge that 
apparently has been gained In informal ways. To support their practices, they express 
operating beliefs about their obligations as teachers of their disciplines as well as about 
their roles In preparing students for future roles as cHizen and workers. To help fulfill 
these obligations, faculty members have developed "practical knowledge" that may not 
represent the best choices among alternatives since many alternatives have not been 
considered. Nonetheless, the possession of practical knowledge that enables them to 
succeed In their own goals may cause college Instructors to resist formal consideration 
of how they might revis.i their plannir^ and teaching. 
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6.0 Special Topics of Current Interest 

Wc asked our respondents to address several questions that are currently of national 
interest and thus especially relevant to our research mission on the influences and 
impact of curriculum. In addition to answering these questions, our interviewees often 
spoke at ler^h on topics that seemed important to them- In both situations, wc 
believe that the actual words of the faculty members are essential to a full understand- 
ing of their views. Yet, the richness of the^ responses from 86 different interviews 
required that we group them by topics to bring order to a presentation. We have only 
begun to cat^ortse these answers, so this secUon of our report should be ^n as a 
preview to a more detaOed analysis. We also caution that, by selecting quotations, wc 
risk overemphasizing the views of those who contributed most fully. In this part of the 
report, we intend to capture the flavor of the comments; no attempt has been made to 
calculate what proportion of our interviewees each comment represents. 

In the first section (Section 6.1) we provide illustrative comments on the following 
currlcular issues: {!) a coherent curriculum, (2) development of core cunicula, (3) the 
way course content should be sequenced, and (4) goals that faculty members hold for 
their students. 

In the second *iection (Section 6.2) we comment on faculty perceptions o( current 
students, si)cciflcally. their preparation, niutlvaUon, and needs. 

In Section 6.3, we cover various aspects of faculty-student interaction. Ttiis includes 
comments on (!) detecting and promoting student involvement, (2) communication 
with and among students, and (3) ways Instructors provide special assistance to stu- 
dents. 

6.1 Curricular Issues 

It was clear to us during the interviews that many faculty have not followed national 
discussions about college curricula nor have, they read the many national reports that 
have Ix^en released within the last three years. We suspect that faculty are aware of 
recent criticisms of college teaching and learning primarily on campiis<^s where achnln- 
istrators have attempted to create forums for discussing the reports. 

6*1.1 A Coherent Curiiculum 

Following the dlctionaiy deOnltion of the word, coherence is probably best defined as 
meaning *fltted together into a harmonious whole,** When used with respect to cur- 
riculum, our own perspective, developed fully elsewhere (Stark, 1986), is that harmonl- 
ousness can bt viewed from at least three perspectives: U) that of the educational plan 
as designed. (2) that of the educational plan as it is executed, and (3) that of the 
student who, in experiencing the plan, must achieve harmony between new learning 
and old. We listened for these ideas and olht^j as we posed the questions: ^There's 
been a lot of talk r4ationally about 'coherence' In the college curriculum. From your 
perspective, what meaning does this have? Wiiat does a ^coherent' curriculum mean to 
you?-* 

Perhaps the most discouraging (and the briefest) comment we elicited was: "Nothing. 11 
means absolutely nothing." 

The next level of reaction was clearly speculative, and there v?ere sevi*ral such re- 
sponses, amply illustrated by the next two quotations: 
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The only thing that maybe I could think of would be.-. that majors In various discipline's 
would be, say. required to take the same degree of difliruUy In courses, nn not srae really 
If that*s what other people think about It as a,.-, Vm leally not familiar with the concept. 

IVe never been In a context, ••where we have discussed that in any great detail... It tends lo 
be serendipitous— it happens when It happens. 

Others adopted the eclectic viewpoint in which coherence meant "study a bit of ever>'- 
thing," 

A reahzatlon tliat our students need a variety of educational experiences which crass 
departmental lines— realizing that today's succt^ssful person is a composite of a little bit of 
everything and they should be encouraged to take liberal arts courses and business, you 
know. •.creative writing Is important but so Is llnancial knowledge.,.. 

(Coherence is).., a core curriculum where aU the students do lake certain core courses that 
are basic... underiying many fletds: communication, biology, u^th. computers fnowadaysl 
because they are so much u -ed In hospitals, 

Sonie faculty members saw coherence prtmarlly as a student outcome or a student 
responsibility: 

Being able to fully understand... subject material and the relevance of that subject material. 
I think we tend lo leave that task (of pulling things togelherl up to the student. 

A substantial number of faculty members dcscril^d coherence not by defining it but by 
judging that their own undergraduate education epitomized the concept. Tlius, the 
experiences cited were diverse. There were also a considerable number of responses, 
generally brief, in which faculty members deiined coherence in terms of v^ell-known 
language that seemed to them to require no further interpretation. An example is 
''education of the whole person. 

In both positive and negative tones, some instructors cited traditional views, territorial 
views, or pleaded special causes: 

From a traditional point of view, it means the liberal arts orientation. This Is, that 
knowledge starts as a reasonal.e whole and ^ts dlvkied up into €lepartments,.. arttfi- 
clally.... If they can get outskle the whole of which they are a part. ..they would see that 
there are some consistent oriental tons.... fThls happens when] ! addr^ them on the 
issues of women*s studies. 

In the old days...theok:^ (philosophy) was the ccnterplerc...and eveiythlng was related 
and as you came closer to the center it was related more lightty. What happens when you 
take the theology out of tte center.,, everybody scrambles... If you don't have a renter you 
have four and twenty masters. 

Some readily responded in terms of iheir own discipline's potential contribution to 
coherence: 

Writing (comport ion) provides for coterencc across the curriculum. It's in language that 
we communicate acro^... [using words!— the geneticist ran rc«tvlnce me that this d<»ilnilion 
of life is Important The philosopher can say but that's not the notion of life as he sees 11.... 
[For me as composltton teacher) the goal is to l^lp ray student enter into that conversation. 

What weYe doing In math should not contradict what we're doing In. ..in 
other... areas... shouW not be counterproducUw. 1 would hope that they could use at least 
the same pattern of sliuiy. 

A balance of iberal arts and our more specialized professional courses in business. I think 
that we [busi.iessj have something to offer.. .contribution to make to a students educatkin. 
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Some views of coherence were couched in political or organl/.ationaI terms. For ex- 
ample. 

It seems to inc... that essentially... lhat level of packaging Ir. not nearly as slgnincant as... 
what happens In the classroom between teacher and stiulents. (1 dont like] all this talk 
about If we Just i)arkage the iHirrlrnlum right we'd save the scliool and Jt'd bt a wonderful 
...thing* 

1 think ihx difference is polltiral views. They're tiylng to defend their Jobs or their point of 
view and they re argiitng against people they doni like or.. .people's philosophy they don t 
like. 

[1 suspect It is easier to have a coherent curriculum! at (a large unlwrsltyl because the 
colleges.. .the individual colleges have the op{K>rtunlty to define a coherence that they are 
striving for.... 

As far as integration acToss different fields,. .ihere Is some Up service paid to it, and 3ome 
comments made that we ought to he doing more of It but I find that the actual integration 
acrohs fields Is not so much a function of intellectual discipline as of geographical aaidenl 
and personality. 

A few faculty members who had obviously thought abo^it the issue or were serving on 
pert inent committees took a somewhat broader view. TTiey Included In their comments 
such issues as the balance between breadth and depth of knowledge, the extent to 
which It Is necesssary for students to understand basic concepts and possess basic 
skills before Integration can prtK^eed, and the extent to which all knowledge is Interre- 
lated as It relates to Issues and problems of mankind. The following quotations are 
illustrative of these comments: 

A cuniculum that is clearly articulated...aml in (ouch with the mis 4on and pu!pf^ of the 
institution.. .one that has mutually supportive rather than competU^'e disciplines In It* 

Making sure that students have the same Information base.. .In its best form it can take 
students and make certain that they are exposed,.. to... a variety of fields, to a variety of 
niode.s of Inquiry, hi Its worst fomi It can be a set of courses which all students take tJiAi 
end up Mug titled.. .things like •Contemporary Tfends"... which I find sort of dlshwateiy 
grey, dull courses.... I guc*ss I feel that a bit of specialization gives you a good hook on 
whic h to hang a mode of inquiry. 

So, 1 come down much more heavlfy with starting with a carefully constructed content 
base. Rather than.. .what I jixst call a bull session between sincere people wiio don't know 
what they're talking about. 

One thing should dovetail with another.... (But) I think you need to build on principles, 
basic principles. 

Students need to be aware that difft n^nt disc iplines are sfni{>ly different approaches to the 
s;une issues. 

Mayl)e I'm also talking about students perceiving tiie coher^^nce as Imixirtant.... 

I'm very much In favor ol IntertllscipUnaiy courses at the upper division level which can 
help Mudcpts who have .something to Integrate better see connect k>ns. 

General education committee proposed... a cross-dlsclpHne course in die social sctenc-<!S 
where it woukl basically point out connections. The division voted It down.,. concerned that 
It nilghl l>c a gcriend ediu ation requirement that actually would be a dilutetl presentation 
of numy disciplines that would not piullcularly liave any significiint outcomes. 

I think it 1$ absolutely essential that the general education program relate coherently with 
the entire InstituUon. every major In It. You stnick a nen^e on lhat one. 
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6.1*2 Core Curricula 

The last several quotations about coherence raise the issue of core curricula that are 
being newly adopted by SOTne colleges as one of the answers to questions about 
coherence and Integration, about pror student achievement in certain fields, and 
about lack of cultural breadth. We asked no direct questions atK)ut this topic, but it 
was an issue on whfch our faculty respondents commented independently. Some 
faculty members seemed more to be inquiring of us than contributing a response: 
others were s^teeped in the issue by virtue of campus discussions: and still others 
presented new or strongly held views. Byway of illustration, wc provide one example of 
each of these cases. 

A resp "ndent who did not seem knowledgeable: 

Some of the new courses I'm not real familiar with.. .they're calling them "cotc courses." I 
think that "core" is that, you know, thai liberal arts section will be a rore of knowledge. 

A knowledgeable respondent: 

Wc are engaging in soni£...some very heated discussion now about where content areas 
ought to be held. We have a psychologist who...saj^ tliat history of psych, or the history of 
any Oeld, could ea^y meet the "history of civilization" kind of requirement. Now I say, 
••Absolutely not because we need, in addition to content, the historiographer's approach 
to. • . and understanding of history. ..." 

Respondent with new vision: 

[The president of the institution] was talking about the mission... as generally we are Into 
the business* of developing human beings,,. and 1 think that's an excellent mission. It says 
v^at we are.... We're not a teaching institution, we're not a research institution, we are In 
an institution of developing human beingsl..*And that implius a lot of things... because of a 
mission statement like that there has to be a strong bondage between various goals 
because we're all involved in, all responsible^ if you will, for the development of any student 
that comes here or leaves here. 

Respondent with a strongly held view: 

I think that it is morally oflenslve tc me to teach Western civilization as if there is this great 
body of knowledge out there that all students need to know. . I had 25 black students and 
they re supposed to think that Socrates and Aristotle are all {*m supposed to tell them 
about? ilf 1 do,] then I don't havft time to talk about Africa or Asia or all these other kinds of 
things... make tJwm memorize the grrat powerful figures in history and these great wonder- 
ful ideas. Wcll,.,phoo^. I'm sorry, I just can't accept that as so important to these 
students.*.. So when we got to the reformaUon...ta]ked about loithcr, then you think about 
how yor resist certain kinds of power structures, .that is really the theme (of mankind and 
of the course!— POWER, [Thai is v/hat is meaningful. I How do you get it {POWER], what do 
you do with It, and how do you resist it? 

Our subjective impression drawn from these comments confirms what others con- 
cerned with the study of curricular change have oilLen said. It appeared to us that on 
campuses where reexamination was taking place, the process of discussion that gets 
faculty involved in rethinking the curriculum and thus prevents it from stagnating may 
be as important as the outcome or the si^ific configuration thai results. One aca- 
demte vice-president with whom we talked said he was heartened when he learned that 
many new curricular reforms in the past have lasted only 10 y^ars or so. If they lasted 
longer, he believed, the crucial reexamination that Is essential to gcKxl education would 
not take place* 
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8.1.3 Arranging Course Contesit 

Eariy on In this research project, we px^stulated that coU^c faculty members might not 
sj-stematically consider the various ways in which content could be sequenced. In- 
deed, after the intei views, it is our impression that mo^ instructors do arrange content 
vexy deliberately according to norms established by the discipline taught. On the other 
har d, when the disciplinary norms are indefinite or present legitimate alternatives, the 
instructors usually add their own rationale based on the local context. The following 
quotation articulates this very clearfy: 

HlstCHians have two ways of CH^nizlng the material. One might be topical in which they 
wou^d deal with Immfgraticm, ftirc^ policies... or to arrang)e the material chronologically. 
My feeling has been that students tend to like things \^ich are at...the lower level.... lliey 
like tiings that are carefully laid rat. They want to know where they^iie going to ga And 
sometimes topic courses seem to be less dlrect.ao them. And so I teach the course 
rhroncloglcalfy. 

The same idea, that (rf oiTganizlng a course according to the instructor's perception of 
student nted for organization, structure, or firmer preparation, was heard in a number 
of ways: 

I give them what I believe to be a fairly detailed course calendar on the last page (of the 
s^Hlabus). I vhlnk that it is important for them to ha\^ some idea of where I'm going, provide 
some structure.. I lay out on the board my objectives for that particular day* 

Occasionally, an instructor t* k issue on pedagogical grounds, not only with the 
sequencing pattern preferred *ii the discipline, but with the pattern that had been 
adopted in the field at all levels, A mathematics professor, while feeling powerless to 
change an entire system, made some Interesting points thai v^re have excerpted below: 

The discipline (mathematics] has made an agreement,,. that it would teach things in order 
of importance and not in order of pedagogical simplicity.,.. So that in the second grade we 
teach students one of the mcmt complicated of all possible mathematical systems«,.what 
they need Is dreadftiUy important arithmetic on whole numbers (and so that Is what Is 
taught], despite the fact that it is a mathematical nightmare.. .because operations can 
sc^etln^s not be performed... (there is no answer within the whole number system}. Peda- 
gogicalty, it's a sick thing to do...by virtue of their practical importance,. .stuffed down their 
throats by some n>te process {rather than achieving understanding... and we continue tc 
do it: [calculus is \ t the best first college course but) they have to have it first quarter to 
get Into physics. |s we repeat the error again]. 

Sometimes instructors' needs seem to be as important as those of the students, as in 
the following example. 

I know from experience somt things that work and some things do not work for me and so 
those decisions I ck>n*t even think abcnit any more.... I begin by choosing for myself really, 
more than for the students, because I need something fresh each time. A new angle to 
explore to keep me finom simply ^>lng in and repeating the course. 

The organization of a course «3metlmes defends upon faculty creativity: 

We should be able to sit back and pretend that we were CJod and try to imagine how a 
particular organ sj^tem should be (feslgned* Assuming that there are certain functions 
that are required., .and those functkms are going to mal^ predictable kinds of structures. 
So. if you're going to breathe, you liave to have certaLi Icinds of struct ures...so 1 bring thtU 
kind of creativity to it. 

Or it may lack creativity: 



I looked at their fothere'J syllabi and I baslcaDy albcated..,. 1 tried to parrot or copy what 
the other people who are teaching the course along with me are doing. And, so. what I dkl 
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was I simply took those topics and I sat down and then I developed lectures that I thought 
wouW adequately cover the material deciding the degree of emphasis based on the portion 
of the time allcKrated and such. 

Alternatively, arranging course material may be a matter of learning by trial and error, 
as shown by the two quotations that follow: 

So I guess the first time around I went through [the course] in a more or less accidental 
way. And, then. I got to thinking abcut It,., and... asking myself how it could be improved. 

I would start by asking myself a question: Did it seem to w>rk. a lot of times? 

Some Instructors were concerned with knowledge utilization: 

Even though it's called a management theory course. I believe there have got to be practical 
applications. Experiential cj^rcises, cas* otiKiies that provide some hands-on experiences 
for the students and so, as I devebp ti course, I tiy to come up with ideas, exercises, 
cases that will allow them to apply the contents or the techniques. 

Things that will help my students as they move into the four year university or Into their 
careers.., and, therefore, I attempt to klentify concrete situations that can help illustrate the 
concepts and theories that Tm presenting. 

Some depended heavily on a text for course organization: 

Now we change our (mathematics) textbooks iSairly oAen around here to prevent,.. 
Instructors from nodding off over problems that theyVe done 30 times. We seldom use a 
textbook more than two years in a row.... There's no way that we're going to get through 
any one of those t>ooks that you see on that shelf In 20 weeks. That's the selection that has 
to be done. And. so, most of the planning Is very mechanical and uninteresting and has to 
do with making your wish»,.. coming Into harmony with the physical reality of how much 
Ume you have. So. most of the planning consists of opening the text and saying. "Yes. I'll 
spend three weeks on that, two weeks on this, two... we can't talk about that at alL.,," 

And others preferred to avoid lexts: 

I generalfy have not used a text for this, I tell the students ihat I wiU give them-,.the sort of 
framework for the course. And then I assign paperbacks on more specialized topics. And 1 
do that because I want the students to haw son^...a greato" variety in their readlng.,.a 
sense of the difTerent possible approaches to hlstoiy. And, also, I want them to do some 
primary reading.,.. It seems to me that for students as good as the ones we're getting.. .that 
they can man^e to take more specialized monographs and,„handle them. 

Relatively few focused on engaging the student In the learning task: 

I work very hard at packaging. 1 mean, it doesn*t take me long to pick out what content to 
share, that's not very hard. But 1 work very hard at packaging.,., I would say that up front, 
when I think of the whole course, initially. I try to.. .let's say pick topics up front that are 
golr^ to capture the students* interest and pick topics about which they will have sonwj- 
thing to say. 

Seldom did we hear responses that referred solely to the discipline in providing a 
rationale for course organization. Instead, the comments seemed to reinforce our 
quantitative analysis that led us to the contextual Altera model. The model attempts to 
represent a planning process in which the discipline, the instructor's own background 
and assumptions, and the instructor's perceptions of students interact to strongly 
influence decisions about course sequencing. 
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6.1.4 Facultf Goals for Students 

The vast majority of goals faculty expressed for students were discipline-related. In 
general tt may be possible lo classify three levels of discipline-related goals faculty 
expressed: 

Level L Sp^lflc objectives of the course or discipline, such as learning about the 
operation of the stockmarkct or understanding the events leading to the Civil War, 

i-evel 2. Broad objectives of the course that relate to the importance of the discipline 
or the foundation being laid for future endeavors. V^r example, "...we ^udy history 
in order to understand change.,, we doni ^udy history in order to accumulate a lot 
of minutiae." Or. "...rac^t of the students are entering the health sciences and must 
have a high degree of competence. The foundation we lay in biology is absolutely 
essential because there are going to be a lot of people that depend on them (the way 
they do their Jobs). You don't get any more responsibility than that/ 

Level 3, Broad intellectual and personal development goals that might be an out- 
come of almost any college course, lodged in the discipline but not unique to it. 

Our discussion here focuses, for the most part, on the generic goals instructors men- 
tioned in Level 3. Consequently, it is Important lo note that we heard faculty members 
express their goals for students in many wa>^ and in answer to nearly every question 
in our interview. More of these goals were discipline speciftc than generic. 

Most faculty members appeared to formulate generic goals for students with optimism 
and concern. Although a few expressed frustration, this number seemed relatively 
small. Many faculty wanted to ^are their love of the discipline with students, as 
illustrated in the following remarks. 

The dk^clpline Is out there and my role Is to tiy to get people to understand what thai 
discipline is about and how It can enrich their lives, 1 think that goal remains supreme In 
eveiything that 1 do and the rest of these things are really accommodations that I make lo 
that. 

Between 30 arul 60 percent of the students, depen ling on how pessimistic (you arel..-arc 
totally untouched. But the ones who will go on In mathematics, Oiey're beginning to get 
their leg up and they start seeing a glimmer, eiK)Ugh to keep them going in the discipline. 
And the ones who don't., .theyYe probably not mathematicians. That's the kind of fatalistic 
attitude that I have toward it. 11% ones who weren't meant to Ikidle fk^yers, hi them 
take up the trumpet. 

rd like them to develop some conceptual understanding of.., the things that are. In fact, 
dealt with in the syllabus. I think homec^tasis is important... this course tmly do^ serve in 
our program as a foundation course..,, I also want them to have an appreciation for the 
fascination of btology. 

To stimulate them to think how they are aflfected hy the business system and how they 
might someday fit into It. 

In some institutions, the college mission or purpose takes on considerable Importance: 

But another ob^ttve thai is unique to the nature of our institution which.., in your inter- 
views would probabty smnewhat different than some other Institutions is that... because 
we are an... an institution In the Christian tradltton, one of my obj^rtlves* is to work toward 
an integration of the dl^ipline and the principle of the discipline, the realities of society 
and biblical faith. 

1 0 ■ 
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More often, however, the goate of inquiry prevail: 

In that« I guess that I think they ought to start asking questkins. I encourage students to 
think for UicmseWes, If they can come to the conclusion that we arc asking questions, even 
after the research to done, we continue to ask questions. If we stop asking questions, we 
stop the whote {educational] process, 

I think that our main purpose of education to teach students how to think -ffectlvely. As 
a nurse^ you have to. If you cant think, you cannot be a nurse. 

lb get them to tiy to think so th^ can uncterstand why the Soviet Union, for cxampfe, 
might perceive a proUem dlfferentty,... I oefuse, of course, to give them any answers from 
the standpoint of saying this one Is right.** I keep telling them you have to think through 
the various approaches and make your decision as to which you agree with. If it was a 
deftnttive answer as to which one is right, I wouldn't be bugging them with all these 
different viewpoints. 

Often, the purpose of education was to transmit a skill: 

My primary goal is to {flvc-sccond pau^) help each student become a more effective writer. 

My primary goal is that they learn the material; number two, that they can relate this 
material to their Hves, that they use this material in their lives. 

Our type of goal l» to give the student basic skills and.. .it would have to be backgraund Ihcy 
need to pass the state boards. 

Goals of breadth and self-understanding were common: 

W? read literature because of the value of some kind of understanding or insight that It 
contributes to. 

There is sort of an ascending order of priorities and of course, correctness of language Is 
one...and organization is a little up.. .and going on up the scale we're into thinkings reason* 
ing. and using writing to sort ones* thoughts out. And, finally. Into discovery...! think that's 
the ultimate goal— discovering yourself in a large context. 

And, then« primarily my objective would be to broaden Uic student, soclalty, and culturally. 
1 want the studejnts to understand themselves and their community and world in a cross- 
cultural, transcuJtural perspective. 

To help stucfents to uncteretand tiie comptexltles of the world In which they live.... A second 
one lobjet live] would be to understand change over time, how things change. . and, also, 
how some things remain same. 

Developing sclf-confldcnce was important: 

I want them to come out liking language.. Jiklng to write... feeling the imporiance of putting 
their ideas on pai^r. 

ffo convince them that].. .if you give xtm anybody that's coachabJe. willing to devebp the 
study skills so that they can handle the volume of knowledge . , , they can be successful in 
mathematics. 

I just want the student to learn that they can sit there with a piece of blank paper like an 
ariist in front of them and tliat they can do something that is theirs* That they can put 
words on a paper In an order that wasn't there before.. .and they can get some kind of sense 
of accomplishment* 

Cranparing thew* diverse goals for students heki by faculty members in eight different 
academic Helds, one is struck by the richn^i and different developmental perspectives 
to which the student is exposed in taking a wide variety of courses. While one ^(K)1 of 
thought might espouse an integrated core course, it Is relatively easy to see how 
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another, perhaps equally valid persj^tlve, might support the dlverelty of goals and 
learning assumptions that can be gained from simply distributing one's courses across 
various disciplines with a variety of teachers. 

6,2 Faculty Perceptions of Students and Their Learning Needs 

Interestingly, we discovered, most faculty members in both the least and must selecUvr 
institutions appeared to have adjusted to the types of students they teach. In the most 
selective colleges. Instructors tended not to mention student preparation at all. In the 
least selective colteges. theyr noted the lack of student preparation but most seenitxl 
committed to working with the level of students available* Overwhelmingly, they saw 
themselves as teachers, not scholars or researchers. Some explicitly said that by 
having come to the particular type of college, they had accepted the leaching mission. 
Only a small minority seemed to us to be pessimlstk; and frustrated with their tasks. 

My obligation to these students. I think, is really quite dilTerent from what I mi^^ht feel if I 
were teaching a freshman comp class at a major university.... With these students aca- 
demir success and... decrees is not a prlmaty goal. 

Most students«..have very few prdbl^^ni-solving skills. Sometimes 1 wonder how they fjet 
di^*ssod in the morning. {Bull if we can leach [probbrm solving], it Is one of the nmst Mseful 
thliigs that you can glvi: them.. .how to solve seemingly unrelatetl problems. 

And. then, the otlier things iVc noticed is that tlwy're not ronilng as well arndriiac .illy 
prepared, as my first few years here. IVe been 14 yean^ here. ..their AC! s have gtmv <]iA\'n. 
their class standings have gone dowrn...and then we have had our definite inrnasc of 
(disadvantaged] groups, too. into our program. 

One is that these kids have eome out of a.. .have lived all their lives in a culture that,, .nearly 
deifies indlvlduals.«,in which the only,. .culturally accepte<l frames of reference' are if it fet*ls 
good to do It. 

We have some wlio have not only pretty decent ability but who have had adequate writing 
preparation In their Wgh school program. We have others who come to class who have not 
written vexy much at all. some who do not even know what a footnote Is, to lie honest with 
you. 

We don't basically ^t thc^e {highty motivated students who know they want to i>e doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, etc.] because they really don t have that much alllnlty for being in the 
business world. They arc going to be in some legitimate areas of knowledge, and they have 
that motivation. Of course there are always exceptions.,.. Who arc the people who conic {to 
business]? l¥opIe who are sort of average... they like money but they don*t know how to go 
about nviklng money so they have a vague notion tJiat business... tliey really haven*t made 
up their mind.,. they cton*t have the precise drive, they don't have the specific confkience to 
be In other fields. So they say OK, wc*ll go to the buslne^ school. 

They are drawn draggin' and kicking into thin world of abstmctkm. Thty do not like it. ..this 
is not a natural world for them. They cannot believe that abstraction is the key to 
slmirficlty..,lBull...I do think by the time they finish (four years] they are beginning to get 
some real glimmer of how the whole thing fits together... I Uilnk it takes four years. 

It used to be that I could cx>unt on at feast the parochial kids who would be... a relatlvehr 
large number to have had European history. But, as of late, even the students coming in 
from the parochial scIkxiIs seem to have had no history* So lhere*s no background. No one 
reads Fltisg^rald now^ays. Hemingway... and so Ifs difllcult to find a jKjlnt of reference. 

The students here simply do not hinre tire same self confidence that the students at 
(another more prestigious school) do, Tliey do not think that they are rapable of under 
standing.... Th^ think that they are medtocre... probably tme (based on SATs and suchj 
but still they have no motivation, no incentive. 

A lot of times they don't have the skills but I view that more., .as the background timt 
theyVe experienced rather tlian their fault. But 1 find their positive attitude and the 
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wiUlngness lu change,,, the wllUngness to karn and coming to class, I have practically 
100% attendance In class. And I haven't found that.,,* IVc found 5(yj(> attendance at other 
universlttes more characteristic of low level courses... and I donl find that here. They it? 
spending a good bit of mon^ and they want to get their doUai^s worth. 

Mathematical skills which we use a little bit with the microscope... magnlfltatlon area of 
the field.,, they can't handle that, Tliey dont know what a diameter !h. And you wouldn't 
believe, 1 get up on a stool with a stick and say. This stick Is three feet long but It's not 
dhlded. Can I urc this stick to measure the sl^ of those bricks accuratcty?" If I thought 
10 years ago I would be doing sonwithlng ^s stupid as that l wouldnt have believed it. I 
used to ask a lot of essay type questions. Now I minimize the writing, I don*t know what 
they are saying. Honestly, 1 cannot interpHret wlmt they're saying, 

I have fine students, I have excellent students. But more of them lotJier students] are 
likely to be at the tow end ^ the spectrum. There is no ckaibt about It la decline In skill and 
ability levels]. I^ve been tcuChlng for alnK:^t 20 years. Some of them are nianrted land have 
those responslbilltl«,I, Some have gOiort attention spans. So, l have tc do dtfTerent kinds of 
things In class. I dont Just lecture at them. No way* It cannot be done. My students 
also.., the younger ones, tend to be kind of Irresponsible.,,, 

And Increasingly.., when teaching the general students, 1 have to think,.. because IVe been 
teaching a long time {15 years] and the assumptions that I could make about stiKients.-.I'm 
frequently cau|^t short because of the change In attltude,.,that feeUiig of...lVe paid my 
dues here. IVe paid my tuition, teach me. You ti^' to And ways to get studi^^nls to Invest 
themselves* Themselves rather than their money. 

6,3 Faculty and Student Interaction 

Based on research by Alexander Astin, and prominent in the title of a recent national 
report. Jnix>luement in Leamb^ (National InsUtute of Education, 1984), the -invest- 
ment" of oneself referred to by the faculty member quoted last is often referred to now 
by the term "involvement." Among other recommendations, the report ui^jes that 
colleges find ways to cause students to invohre themselvte. 

6.3*1 Detecting and Promoting Student Invohrement 

Our interest in knowing how faculty tell whether students are Invoh^ed In their learning 
stems partially from Astln*s work and partly from a proper! made by K. Patricia Cross 
in 1986. Speakli^ at the National ConfererK^e on Higher Ekiucatlon, Cross suggested 
that each faculty member could and should become a "classroom researcher" who 
explores how, what, and why students are teaming, ^nce then Cn»s has been talking 
with some faculty about feedback devfces" and. partly under NCRIPTAL sponsorship, 
writing a handb<x)k of such ideas for faculty. To coordinate with her worit. we asked 
faculty we interviewed: *How ao you tell If students arc invohred In learning?" 

As reported earlier, tests, quizzes, discussions, oflke visits, and in-class observation of 
student behavior hy the faculty member were mentioned mc^t frequently. Some 
faculty members ampUfled their responses and, as we examined their statements, we 
found very little evidence that methods faculty use to assess involvement could }x 
termed sctentlilc or systematic. Nonetheless, their responses ^emed to reflect an 
intuitive, experienced based abillly to know if students are involved. Ihe following 
responses were typical. 

Well 1 have...I do crfjscrve, I mean I look at them and If I sec puzzled faces and I ask 
liiem...ewn In big section classes.„ril say...t)K, how many?*.*,and I make them raise their 
hands. And If they sit there I'll say •OK, are you not raising your hand because you dont 
know or you don*t care. If you donn care you've got to respond." 

SometUws 1 Just stop talking until tlwy answer a quest ton.. /So.. .are you stiU with me. Are 
you still there?" Ocraslonally, l ask fc«- a vote on a topic. 
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They will give mc examples... or situations and ask me If such andsurh will apply. And. if 
so. whal would the end restilts be? You can see thern shaking their heads, yes ... Or they 
approach me after clars and say "1 don't understand this... I have a pmblcm with this." 

The papers get better. Hiey begin to have a critical method. Ttiey begin to write more 
effectively.. .with more perception, more sensitivity. You can lell. You know. It's an Intul 
tlve thing but It's... field Is basetl on... you know, experlem-e. 

One way of getting students invohred might be to provide materials that are easy to 
learn or enjoyable to learn. We found a strong dichotomy among the faculty we 
Interviewed on this Issue when we asked if those two factors would influence them in 
selecting course content. 

I doril really |>ay much attention to how much fun kids are having any more In Ihcsf 
courst-s. I doni think I can do much about that. To tell the truth. I do not look upon 
icuming as being a particularly Joyous etiteiprlse. 

'Iltere's this tenston between teaming should be fun or teaming should be easy. I think it's 
enjo>'able to leam. But. learning is not easy. I think that sometimes students don't 
understand that to leam is a struggle. To write is a struggle. AH people stniggle with 
vwlUng no matter how much they write. So. I would want students to enjoy the teaming. 
But I th'nk tlie enjoyment is probably more intrinsic. I don't know if that's my Job. I don't 
consider it one of my primary Jobs to entertain them and necesisarily make tlicm like it. I 
would hope that I could foster Ihclr liking it but it's still pretty Intrinsic. 

My feeling Is that's part of my Job to convince the student that it's important.... Tiw 
students arc human l*'ings and t*'ere are very f^md reasons why Uiey probably think 
hlstoiy Isn't very InterestUig... Thafs part of what 1 have to deal with, part of what I have 
to nght. 

We have found that it is necessary... in an introductory course to... particularly In the 
beginning of the semcslcr. get them invohretl In something that is attractive to them in 
order for them to.. .become lnvolv::d in the course..,. 

'ttiey have to have some Investment in it. And by enjoying it I don't mean tlee. Dils is 
great." But If they can get some kind of significant pleasure out of it so much the better. 

As With the term 'coherence." we got the distinct impression that faculty members had 
not become familiar with the meaning of "invoh^emenr as it is being used by many 
higher education researchers and admlnii^rators. To many faculty members, invohre- 
ment appeared to be synonymous with "listening." "paying attention." or "being alert" 
rather than signifying engagement with the material being learned. The dllemmii wiis 
characterized by one Instructor in this wav 

And that would tead me to believe that, .at least they paid attenlton to what I've been 
saying. Whether or not they understand fully. I guess I dont really know. But I think 
they do. 

We wonder whether the responses would have been Jiflerent had we used the term 
"Investment" which was contributed by faculty members themselves. 

6.3.2 Communication 

Det:pile common criticism and stereotypes of the college professor droning on from 
yellowed notes, faculty members we interviewed seldom apologized for conducting their 
classes primarily by the lecture method. TTiey contributed a variety of comments 
which, in essence, constituted reasons they felt supported let^luring. The reasons 
ranged from stiident timidity to the need to select and oiiganlxe course content for 
students, a finding congmenl with other research HT'.ie^ens. 1987). 
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"Cause most of these are freshman students, they're stlU rep.Uy timid. They're so afraid that 
what they say Is going to sound stupki.... It's hard for them to... engage In any of this if they 
d<Mit have any experiences that they can relate to. 

Mcmtly (the communlcattonl Is foxn me to the students... [11 tell them that If Uiey have a 
question and th^ dont...they fed uncomfortable talking In front of all the students. Is Just 
to write It down and I'll get to It. And If I can't do It In class Ume. Ill write It out and make 
sure that eveiybody gets a copy of the solution. 

Hie value of discussion, as compared to lecture, was also supported by a few facuUy 
members, typically composlUon or literature teachers, as follows: 

I think If you develop an atmcsphere In the classroom that makes them feel conifortabU- 
contributing anything that they think Is relevant, they will bring in their own experience 
and...what thorX-e been picking up In other classes. I think you set the tone for that. ] 

It seems to me that discussion has to be...a situation In whlch...you...help people to 
understand what you're tiylng to have than respond to.. .so I use discussion as an attempt 
to really have students dauify their opinions on the issues. 

I believe In active learning instead of pas^e learning. So I try to personally arrange tlie 
material so that they're actually 'doing* part of the time.. .you know, that they're noi just 
sitting there. 

6.3.3 Providing Special Assistance to Students 

Recognizing that most of our faculty interviewees commented on the preparation defi- 
cits of their students, we thought it worth examining in greater detail the types of 
special assistance instructors provided. 

In the answers to the question "What do you do that you think most helps students In 
their learning?." we found an interesting parallel with the dimensions researchers have 
reported on teaching evaluation Instruments. The comments Ixilow illustrate the 
ra2ulty members' attenUon to their own enthusiasm, organization, clarity, personal 
supportiveness, and so on. 

Another relevant observation is that personal interaction may be decreasing. Many of 
the tutorial tasks that pt^lbfy used to jwovidc an arena for one-to-one interaction 
between faculty and students arc now performed by teaching assistants in special 
learning or media centers. In several colleges, particularly community colleges, these 
centers have became so much a part of the learning strategy that faculty members 
often forgot to mention them directly. Only because we pursued some comments that 
seemed unclear did we discover how dependent lK)th faculty members and students 
appeal to be on these learning centers. We submit that the whole concept of faculty- 
student Interaction might need to be rethought in terms of both the emergence of these 
centers and the learning assistance function of the computer. 

Some of the comments facuUy made about special assistance are given below, primar- 
ily to show the diversity of views: 

I tell them that I'm not a teacher and I don't know what a teacher Is. I'm a person that's 
going to help them leam this material. 

The contact in the lab is what 1 treasure.. .jit Is there that) they may be abk; lo see that I'm 
more excited about the material than they can see In tecture. 

In other words. If I Just tried to teach the subject, I donl know that I would have all that 
much 8uccess...lf I didn't Interact with the students and see their individual needs and 
take them aside for conferences and that sort of thing. 
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Well, Ihe one-on-one relatkmship when a ©tuient ha» a proLtem and comes lo my olflctt 
where wc can discuss,.. whatever It Is that the s ucfeat wants to talk r.bout. 1 always tell the 
students to con^i by, J really am veiy busy but, ihs other band, I alv^ays make {fine for 
students. And they may not be able to talk to me exactly when they want to, but thry 
always get a chance to talk to me* 

I mean. I wmk hard at flnding Ulustratkms. I work hard at updating iUustratU>ns, Wliat 
happened In the news this v^k that I couW use,... You know 1 have things in my notes 
from other years. „so that works for me pretty well 

Not to be Judgmental. Cre^ie a climate to the extent that I ran do it, where they are free to 
say anything and ei^rythlng without fear of Judgment or.. .the thing that terrifies our kl<ls 
most Is being made to seem stupid*... The thing 1 have to fight most, and I often lose Ihe 
battle« is stepping In when something Is apparent nonsense. 

By the way, I always have them write a response...! have them do two things In writing for 
every assignment. A half-page summary of what they think the person is saying, so they 
can't be wrong. They're Just giving their opink>ns...and then a half paf^ rmudkHi to what 
they think the person was saying. 

m serve as a model of a person who is Just obviously a normal human being who's been 
able to comprdiend this stuff. And expxt^ss my enthusiasm for it. 

I prepare the materbU well and am available to talk. 

1 make ewiy elTort... partially by the qui/^es...to make sure that they conie.,.Ilo cLiss].... 
Vm relentless, 

'Hie most Important thing? I present an organized plan for learning. And a system to do II, 
and 1 encourage them to do it. 

The final quotation brings us back to our Initial definition of curriculum as an aca- 
demk! plan to assist learning. The impression we have is that there are many views of 
what should be included in such a plan and at least an equally large number of ways 
the plan oan be constructed. 

6.4 Summary of Special Topics of Cufrent Inferest 

The faculty members we interviewed emphasiml discipline related goals for their stu- 
dents most strongly, but many also believed they should be helpii^ students develop 
in other ways* personally and intcUectually. Thus, althou^ most instructors seemed 
unfamiliar with terms that currently are being used by curriculum reform advocates 
(such as coherence* integrity, and Involvement), they support similar goals using oth;-r 
words. Some knowledgeable faculty, however, were worried that through attempts to 
Illustrate more explteitly the linkages among academic fields, sotic reforms might 
sacriftce depth for shallow breadth. 

While sharing a variety of ways they used to help students learn, faculty in most fields 
described lecturing as the dominant mode of their classroom instruction. Many believe 
teacher *to-student communication is appropriate for Introductory courts in order lo 
highlight Important material for indents or to counteract student ^yness. In Ueu of 
extensive student-to-faculty communication* most faculty members use ad hoc tech- 
niques to Judge if students are attentive; they may assume that attcntiveuf ss is etjuiva- 
lent to Involvement. 
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7.0 Results of Student Interviews 

7. 1 Do Students Recognize Their Instructors' Designs? 

Tills secUon examines the resiK)nscs of students in Inleniews Intended to gather their 
perceptions about the design of courses they had recently completed. Our primary 
purpose In conducting a few exploratoiy Interviews with students was to assess the 
feasibility of gathering such perceptiwis. Thus, although the variety of institutions and 
classes invoh^ed in our study ensured a rather diverse group of students and although 
we asked that students selected frwn the various classes for interviews be '*t>T)lcaI/ we 
did not seek a fully representative student sample. 

Consequently, tabular data presented here do not test any hypotheses that might be 
implied by the tables. Rather, we intend these prelimlnaiy findings to sug^^st hy~ 
potheses that might be pursued more sj^tematlcally. As In examining the coded data 
from faculty interviews, we have used both a level of statistical significance of .10 and 
our own sense of what is unique or Important only to help us decide what seems worth 
pointing out to the reader. To emphasise the very tentative nature of our findings, we 
have rounded percentages and other figures considerably more than is customaxy* 

7.1,1 Student Demographics 

Of 1()9 students interviewed. 108 responses were usable, but two of these were not 
fully identified by field of cour;^ enrollment. The missing two students cause minor 
discrepancies between the tables that show distributions by college type and those that 
show distributions by field of errollment. 

T^ble 46 gives a distribution of the students interviewed by field of course enrollment 
and type of college- Although Endowed Collie d<^s not ofTer programs in business or 
nursing, the proportions of students from each of the eight types of courses offered in 
the eight institutions were reasonably balanced. More students from Enygllsh composi- 
tion classes were interviewed than originally intended. Since these excess interviews 
were distributed across colleges, they seem unlucely to bias cross-institutional com- 
parisons. Through faculty reports, however we know that English composition classes 
are often taught dlfierenlly from other subjects; therefore, the dlstrtbutlon of composl- 

TABLE 46 

OlsiribulioR of Student Interviews {by Academic Fie{d end Coiiege Type) 
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Nota: 1^ «s 25.28. <^(>^»/>»<fi.8;n.s. »p > .10. 
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Iton students among the interviewees may bias data aggregated across academic fields 
by adding extra emphasis to course design strategies often used in composition 
courses. 



The demc^raphte characteristics cf the students Interviewed are summarized by col- 



Ic^e type In Table 47 and by field of course enrollment In Table 48. 
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Women students are overrepresented In our sample (^%) compared to Ihclr enroll- 
ment m higher education generally (51%). Although the overrepresentallon Is partly 
due to the Inclusion cf nursing: we suggest It may altiC be true because women 
students more frequently were invited to the interviews and agreed to participate. 
Slightly fewer minority group students were Included (10%) than are in the general 
college population (14.3%): this may have been characteristic of the collies them- 
selves — ^none was located In an Inner city. 

As would be expscted. community college students were the oldest of the student 
groups and vktc enr(dled for somewhat fewer credits than others (Table 47). In the 
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TABLE 48 

Domooraphic Oiarnei^i^te^ of Sludml Sample (by Acadbmic PMd) 

ACADEMY flELO 



ITEM Tofc^ Bus Comp Hist U Nufs Stoth Soc 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. {W=105) (nai6) {n^^0) (n»23) (/h«l2) (n^ll) 
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aggregate, students interviewed from business and nursing (in the four-year colleges, 
typically second term sophomores or first term Juniors^ were somewhat older than 
other students (Table 48). Although the vast majority of the students had entered 
college directly after high school, the \^riations followed expected patterns; the small- 
est i^reentage of immediate college attenders were students at COTimunity colleges. 

Overall, 64% of the students said they worked during the school term, a considerably 
higher percentage than the group of freshmen who expect to work as reported by Astin 
in recent years for full-time college freshmen (33%). Although COTimunlty college and 
Denominational Liberal Arts College students were mOTe likely to be working, no 
difference in work patterns occurs by field of course enrollment. 

The students we interviewed tended to self-report B as an academic average (a mean 
CPA of 4.09 where A = 5 and F = 1). but two students reported D and F averages. The 
highest mean GPA was at the community colleges and the lowest at Endowed Liberal 
Arts College, In reverse order of their selectivity in admissions. 

A comparison of the college attendance and graduation patterns of the students' 
parents with national norms suggests that parental education levels are fairly typical 
(Astin, Green. & Kom. 1987). The 40% of students who reported that their fathers 
graduated from college matches Astin's figure, while a slightly higher percentage of our 
sample of students reported that their mothers were college graduates than did Astin's 
sample of fall 1986 full-time college entrants. 

Although most were underclassmen, all but six of the students we mtervlewed had an 
intended major in mind. In Table 48 we have shown only those majors Intended by a 
substantial number of students m each type of course. As expected, students we 
Interviewed in introductoxy nursing and business courses typically were planning to 
major in these fields. Also, as expected, the Intended majors of those taking English 
composition and introductoiy mathematics courses tended to be diverse; conv,«rsely. 
mtended education majors were found enrolled in any of several general Intnxluctoiy 
courses, particularly in history, literature, and s(x;iolc^. 

7.1.2 Perceptions of Course Design and Faculty Intent 

As with the faculty interviews, we first asked students to respond to broad questions 
about their a>urse, the concepts It covered, and its goa!s and objectives. Uiter we 
proceeded to use more structured questions to ascertain both how students perceived 
their Instructors' mtent in teaching the courae and how that perception meshed with 
their own Intents in taking the course. 

7. L2. 1 Course Objectives. Modes of Instmctkm. Types of Ass^nments. and 
Ck>nmunicatiim Flow 

First we asked students to describe what they believed were their instructors' prlmaiy 
objectives tn teaching the course. Then vtc asked if, as students, any additional 
objectives were important to them. While s»me students resiwjnded to these unstruc- 
tured questions with ease, others had difficulty articulating their thoughts. Since 
these questions occurred at the opening of the interview. ^.^ believe the results give a 
good Indlc^Uon about what students report spontaneously. In Table 49 we present 12 
groupings of objectives that cmeiged when the varied student comments were exam- 
ined. 

If each student had attributed two objectives to the Instructor, the possible total of the 
first two mentions would have been 216. Percentage responses of the first two men- 
tions based on these 216 possible responses are given in Table 49. The most proml- 
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nent notions students have about their Instructor's obJ«:tives emei^ge clearly from this 
analysis; that is, most students believe their instructors a;^ concerned with teaching 
them to appreciate the great discoveries and idtes of the human mind. This idea was 
included in 54,2% of the objectives students spontaneously attributed to their instruc- 
tors. Mentioned son^^hat less frequentfy were objectives concerned with applying 
knowledge In life or in the courM Itself and with learning a skllL Ncnc of the other 
categories was mentioned frequently, compared to these thre« objectives. Sixty stu- 
dents mentioned a third instructor's objeclive, and 23 students mentioned a fourth, 
but these additional responses did not change the pattern established by the first two 
objectives mentioned. 



TABLE 49 

Course Goals Students Spontaneously Attributed to Thdr instn^ore 



RHSPC^ISE 

COURSE GOALS CAl EGORY 

Most frequent mentions'^ 

Apf^edatQ graa! discovene^^cteas 6 

Be able to apply knowledge to lifo/course 7 

Loam a skiR 8 

Other 

Understartd broad trends 1 

Unc^Kstand why things happen 2 

Uncterstand contemporary social ic'ujes 3 

Loam 10 think effec^vely 4 

G^n personal enrichinent^autonomy 5 

3et a good gradafpass course 9 

Become creati 9 10 

Appreciate different viewpoints 1 1 

CH>serve teachkig nwthods 12 



FIRST TW) 



117 
26 
32 

5 
6 
9 
8 
5 
0 
3 
4 
0 



fk>ts.' N*^ 108. The variable numbers mi 1 1 and 12. referrfng to the coied interviews. 
" by colJ^ge type « 8.79. 14,p" n.s; n,8. ^p> .10. 
by academic fieWo 79.S2, ttf« pe .00, 



PERCENTAGE OF 216 



542 
120 
146 



In genei^I. students seemed to feel that the objectives they attributed to their instruc- 
tor were not unilke their own objectives for the course. When a^ed to contribute 
additional or (liffcrcnt objectives that they held* 62 student i added one objective, 21 
students nddei? two. and B students added three. All of these statements fell into the 
12 grouping categories shown In Table 49; thus, the additional student obJ«:tlves 
simply reinforced the three most important ones alread}*^ cited for instructors. The only 
substantive addition was that 22 students mentioned fretting a gocxl grade or passing 
the course as their person=^* objective. 

Inibrmatlon about - . jf Instruction students observed is given in Tables 50 and 
51 • Clearly the lecture and lecture-discussion ni(Kje predominate, with no substantial 
difference across types of colleges. Among the fields of study, composition and Utcra- 
ture classes clearly are taught differently than the others: a far greater amount of 
discussion Is the norm in these couises. 

In addition to Instructional mode, we asked each student, •'Would you say that commu- 
nkratlon in this course flowed predominantly from instructor to students, from stu- 
dents to instructor, or about equally in each direction?" Sixty-one percent of the 
students Indicated that communteation flowed predomiirantly from instructor to stu- 
dent; 38% reported that communication flowed about equally, while a single student 
maintained that communication flowed more from student to instructor. Variation 
across type of college was not extensive, but, again, the responses demonstrate that 
English composition courses involve more student-to-faculty communication than 

» 1 j 
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TABLE SO 

^•fruclksnal Mode R^Mirtad by Sttidentt {by Colfa^3» Typ») 

PERCEhfTAGE RESPC»<SES BY C(XIEGE TVPE 



JNSTmKJTIONALMODE CATEGOTY (W- 106) 

Lecture 1 28 

Dtsojssion 2 t2 

Lectura/cfisojssMsn 3 57 
Seminar 1 
SsK-paoad 2 
L^bcratoiy 0 
FMd experjeiKs 0 
Group Biqwry 0 
ComnHinhailon' 

Teacher to s&Ktents 1 61 

Both (Srecfons 2 38 

Students to teadier 3 1 



2-yoar 



IS 
13 
70 



LAN 
{n . 13) 



23 
15 
62 



(n«21} 



43 

5 
43 



LAt 

{n-^ 15) 



33 
20 
47 



Doc 
(n»l9) 



11 
50 



43 
58 
0 



54 

46 
Q 



76 
24 
0 



80 

13 

7 



72 
28 
0 



• o 9.36, tff 08. p I- n 8; n s. = p > .1 0. Tt» vanabta numbsf is 66 referring to the coded interviews . 

* -18.73, dSf ««8, p o .02. The variable number is 87. relerrir^ to the coded interwews. 



TABLE 51 

InstruiHionBl Mode Reported by Students (by Academic Fteld) 

RCENTAGE RESPONSES BY ACADEMtC riELD 



JNSTRUCT1C»*AL 
MOOE 

Type of ci8sa> 

Lecture 

[^saission 

Lecture^dtscusbkn 

Seminar 

Sett paoed 

Laboratory 

Field expoianoe 

Coramimk»tlon* 
Teacher to student 
Both (fcnec^ons 
Students to teacher 



RESP0r4SE 
CATEGORY 



1 
2 



Toiai Bio 
{«=105) {r»-i6) 



Bus {k»np 
(0^10) (n»23) 



1 
2 

3 



28 
13 
59 
1 

2 
0 
0 
0 

61 

36 
1 



69 
0 
31 



20 
0 
80 



0 
55 
45 



Htst 
{n«ii) 



55 
0 
46 



Lit 



0 
17 
83 



Nuts 
(/7»n) 



IB 
0 
82 



Math 



55 
0 
46 



Soc 
(n=ii) 



18 
0 
88 



13 
0 



70 
30 
0 



35 

65 
0 



91 

9 
0 



58 

33 
8 



64 

36 
0 



55 
46 
0 



55 
46 
0 



69.02, fl?° 14. po.OO. The ¥»iabte nun*er is 88, retetrinfl to ft>e coded interviews. 
* The variable number is 87. refefrit^ to the coded interviews. 



Other courses. In contrast, students in biology, business, and history are most likely to 
see their courses as instructor dominated. 

We asked students to tell us about the types of assignments that are given in the 
course and also to indicate which assignments they found most useful in their learn- 
ing. The results of student comments are given in Table 52. 

Four types of assignments (text reading, ^ort writing assignments, laboratory exer- 
cises, and various typ^ of work sheets and problem sets} pred(Mninated and there were 
no differences acrc^ types of colleges. Not surprisingly, there were signincant differ- 
ences across disciplines siiK;e laboratory asslgrmients were predominantly reported for 
biology classes, cltnteal exercises for nursing students, work sheets in nursing and 
mathematics, and so oil Lcmg writing assignments were mentioned infrequently, 
while computer assignments received only one mention. 
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TABLE 52 

Ty|iM of AMlgnmml^ S^id^ts MmtioMd 

PERCENTA(X RESPM^ES BY ACADEMIC FIELD 

ASSIGf^NTS CATEGORY 



Most frequent mentions* 

FtoaAigs fn text 1 

L^bomic^ exercises 3 
writing ass^ments 4 

Worksheets 12 

Other 

Readings out^ of text 2 0 

Long mi(k^ ass^nments 5 4 
Attend cmpus c>^n^ 

(pbyc) 6 0 
Prepare lor in-dass 

quizzes 7 0 
Pre^re for hcH^-exams/ 

tests 8 0 
Prepare for dass 

Cfecussion 9 0 

Quizzes 10 2 

Exams 11 1 

Smdf gudes 13 1 

Clinical exercises 14 3 

Kaeppumai 15 0 
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(n»l6) 
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(n=li) 


(n=1Z) 








30 
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27 
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10 
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50 


33 
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11 


12 


73 
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0 


32 


37 


0 


22 


91 


20 


50 


50 


0 


33 


16 


17 


0 


44 


0 


0 


0 


17 


91 


0 



151.05, a,^ 21,p- ,00, 

N^es: The v^iable number is 27» referriiQ to the coded intervmws. The column tilled "majority' rofers to ttw pefx»nt^ of ^ lop 
four response. 



PTf^NTAGE BESPO^ES BY Cai EGE TYPE 



ASSIGTMEriTS 



RESPCH>jSE 
CATEGORY 



Moat frequent mentims* 
Readings in text 1 
L^KKatofy exercise 3 
Short Meriting assignments 4 
W(»j(sheets 12 

Other 

Ftoadk>gs outskie of text 2 
Long term s^signn^ts 5 
Attend campt^ events 

(pJays) 6 
Prepare for in-class 

quizzes 7 
PrefKire tor hour-exams/ 

tests 
Prepare for dass 

discussion 
Quizzes 
Exams 
^udy qi^des 
Climcal exerc^es 
Keep jot^ai 



8 

9 
10 
11 

13 
14 
15 



Total 


M^ority 




LA II 


Ccxnp 


LAI 


Ooc 


{N-z 108) 


(0*93) 


(0=40) 


in ^ 13) 


(n = 2i) 


(/J»15) 




30 


34 


16 


50 


50 


23 


42 


11 


12 


13 


8 


11 


15 


11 


32 


37 


42 


17 


28 


64 


37 


16 


17 


29 


25 


11 


B 


11 



0 
4 



0 
2 
1 
1 
3 
0 



'ufa 13.8, df''^2, p'^n.s; n.s. .10. 
Nc4os: Tl% vwiable numtwr is 27. referring to l^e coded interviews, 
four rssponses. 



The ooiumn titied "majorily' refefs to ifie percentage of the top 



Students either seemed to have no complaints about the types of assigranent their 
instructors gave or they had no ideas about what other types of assignments ihey 
might have been given. Overwhelmingly, they designated the four primary tyr^es of 
assignments they had been given as those that were most useful in their leamjng. A 
few students added long writing assignments to the list of particularly useful assign- 
ments. 
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7. 1 .2.2 Instmctar Coals and Messat^s About What is Important to Leant 

Pursuing In more depth the initial unstructured que^ion In which we had asked 
students to volunteer what they believed their Instructor's objectlws to be. we later 
provided a structured question. Of a list of 17 items that an Instructor might want 
students to learn, we asked students to indicate whether they thought it was very 
important, somewhat import "^nt. or not Important to Oiefr instnwtors that this learning 
took place. We also asked students how important It was to them pentanally that they 
accomplish each objective. 

This information is examined in two different ways in Tables 53 and 54. In Table 53, 
we report the percentage of students who said various objectives were important to 
them and. they presumed, to their instructors. In Table 54, Colunm 1. we provide 
mean responses of the imiwrtance students l^lleve their instructors attached to each 
objective (on a scl-1c of 1 = very important to 3 = not imiJortant). The mean responses for 
what students thought was important are given in Column 4 erf Table 54. Columns 2 
and 3 give clues about whether students* perceptions of their instructors' objectives 
differ by field of study or by college type. Columns 5 and 6 give these same rough 
indicators of comparison for student's own views of what is Important. Column 7 gives 
the discrepancies between the pairs of means and Column 8 gives the correlation 
between the two views that were expre^d by the student. 



TABLE 53 

Student Rankings of Importance of Course Objectives to Thmtseives and to ThaJr Instructora 

PERCEPTK»J(^INISTmJCTOR-SVCWS« (WN VIEWS* 



0&«CTIVE 


ITEM 
NO. 


Very 

import»it 
{%) 


Somewhat 

imfKirtffii! 


Not 

Inipormnt 
(%) 


ITEM 


Vety 

imporlanl 
(%) 


Somewhat 

imponant 
(%) 


Not 

imponant 
(%) 


Way disdfdine fits 


29 


79 


16 


6 


46 


7B 


19 


6 


Way schdars investtgate 


30 


39 


42 


19 


47 


39 


38 


24 


Soiva sod^ proMams 


31 


48 




16 


46 


48 


37 


15 


Usaf (4 m tufajia carser 


32 


56 


33 


t1 


49 


66 


26 


8 


Helps und«iitand wortd 


33 


64 


29 


7 


50 


64 


26 


9 


My readiness to understand 


34 


65 


30 


6 


51 


63 


30 


8 


Values of schcrisrs 


35 


47 


37 


16 


52 


36 


43 


21 


Dtsagreemant (rf K^iholars 


36 


30 


44 


27 


53 


22 


44 


34 


McH<il values 


37 


36 


33 


29 


54 


41 


33 


26 


Become hapfMor person 


38 


22 


36 


42 


55 


36 


27 


37 


EnjoyaUe to learn 


39 


53 


36 


11 


56 


(6 


24 


9 


Easest to learn 


40 


27 


38 


35 


57 


:» 


36 


34 


Most dtfknilt to ieam 


41 


44 


43 


13 


56 


60 


38 


12 


Stimtdata to laam more 


42 


69 


26 


5 


59 


7B 


21 


4 


Foundation for fejture 


43 


BZ 


19 


0 


60 


87 


12 


1 


Making ^dsions 


44 


54 


37 


9 


61 


65 


■a? 


8 


Disciptirte a^vec&sns 


45 


57 


33 


10 


62 


59 


34 


7 



■ 1 e important to 3 « not impotwit. 



Taking the simplest interpretation by examining the percentage of objectives judged 
"veiy Important" in Table 53. It seems clear that students want to know how the 
discipline fits tc^ether they want a good foundation for the future, and they want to 
find the material they learn enjoyable, although not necessarily easy to I. irn. Th^ 
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TAmI.E 54 

Sluitent and kistruclor Course OblecUvm as Students Porcdve Them 



(1) W 
PERCEPTICS^ PERCEPTJON 

INSTRUCTOR OF Om 

OBJECTIVES PROBABILITY OatCTlVES PfK^ABlllTV 



































- - ■■ 




• - 









• ~ • - 






r 
























DISChE- 


STUraNTS 










{2)0 


(3)- 








(5)' 


m" 


PAfCY 


WITH 


OBJECTIVE 


Item 






DiHby 


Chff by 


Hem 






Diftby 




OF 


WSTRUC- 


no. 




SO 




tVD8 


no. 




SO 


fielcl 






TOR 


Way disci{4ine fits 


29 


1.3 


0.3 


n.s. 


n.s. 


46 


13 


0.6 


& • 


n s. 


00 


0.7 


Ways sdwiars invesfigate 


30 


1.8 


0.7 


0.0 


as. 


47 


18 


0.8 


0.0 


n.s. 


00 


0.7 


Solve soda! proUems 


31 


1.7 


0.7 


00 


n.s. 


48 


1.7 


0.7 


0.0 


as. 


0.0 


0.8 


Useful in future raraer 


32 


1.6 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


49 


1.4 


0.6 


0.0 


n.s. 


0.2 


0.6 


Helps understaml woHd 


33 


1.4 


06 


00 


0.0 


50 


1.4 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


08 


Readiness to uncterstand 


34 


1.4 


0.6 


0.0 


n.s. 


51 


1.5 


0.6 


0.0 


n.s. 


00 


0.8 


Values of scfiolars 


35 


1.7 


07 


0.1 


n.s. 


52 


1 9 


0.7 


n.s. 


as 


-02 


07 


Oisagreement of scMars 


36 


2.0 


0.8 


0.0 


n.s. 


53 


2.1 


0.7 


n.s. 


n.s 


-0,1 


06 


Moral values 


37 


1.9 


08 


0.0 


0.0 


54 


1.9 


0,8 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.8 


Become hiappier person 


36 


2.2 


OS 


0.1 


0,0 


55 


2.0 


0.9 


0.1 


n.s. 


0.2 


0.7 


Enjoyable to learn 


39 


1 6 


0.7 


n.s. 


n s. 


56 


1.4 


06 


n.s. 


0.0 


0.2 


0.7 


Easiest to team 


40 


2.1 


0.8 


n.s. 


0.0 


57 


2.1 


0,8 


n.s. 


o.o 


0.0 


08 


Most difficult to \eam 


41 


1.7 


0.7 


n.s. 


n.s. 


56 


1.6 


0.7 


n.s. 


as. 


0.1 


08 


Stimulate to team mom 


42 


1.4 


06 


n.s. 


n.s. 


59 


1.3 


0.5 


n,s 


n.s 


0.1 


OS 


Foundations for future 


43 


1.2 


0.4 


00 


00 


60 


1.1 


04 


0.1 


0,1 


0.1 


0.6 


Making decisions 


44 


1 6 


0.7 


0.0 


0,1 


61 


1.4 


06 


0.0 


ns. 


02 


0.8 


Disdplirra connections 


45 


1.6 


0.7 


n s. 


n.s. 


62 


1.5 


0,6 


0.1 


as. 


0.1 


0.7 



' Scale of 1 •>> important to 3 ° rtot imfK>riant. 

' Ctriumns 2, 3, 5, and 6 them the significance level of ttie comparisons across ac%temic fields and «»>ss ooHege types, 
respectivety. 

" Column 7 is itie difefcsnce ot>tained by subtractinfl mean sow«s on sMdentt' own ^eciives frwn ttie mean scores of sti«Jents' 
oercepitofls of faculty objectives. 

' Column 8 is ^ corfSlation of student talinfls of tfieir mstructof's peroeptkMTS with Iteir own perceplions. 



want the materia] to be useful In decision making and in their future careers, a help In 
understanding the worid. and a stimulus to learning more. With only a little variation, 
students saw their instructors as valuing these same learning objectives for them. In 
fact, in Table 54 the smaU size of the discrepaiKies (Column 7) and the high correla- 
tions (Column 8) show that either students did not have very different objectives from 
those they attributed to their Instructors or Uiey did not freely express them. 

Upon examining the minor discrepancies. It is probable, and not surprising, that 
students see themselves as sightly more concerned with their future careers and 
happiness than they beheve their Instructors to be. At the same time, they see 
themselves as less interested in the values and issues of the disciplines than they 
assume their instructors may wish them to be. 

The importance attached to each Individual objective in the list of 17 we presented, 
hints at more variation among students studying courses in difierenl fields than 
among students in different types of colleges. With the limited data base available, we 
believe It premature to present a detailed interpretation of these differences. 

In addition to knowing how students perceived their hi^ructors* objectives for them, 
we were Interested In the ways Instructors make those objectives known to students. 
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Thus* in a structured question that pursued in more depth our previous general 
inquiry about communteation patterns, we asked the stude. 4 to indicate the three 
mv^ important ways the instructors gave them manages about what was imiK)rtant. 
We offered the students eight different pMsibllities (see Table 55) and asked them to 
raiik the three they selected as mc^ typical of their course. 



TABLE 55 

Ways ^0 ln«mi^tc^ S4N)<I« ASassei^ AtNHit What Is faYipomnt to tesm 

mm RATWG BY ACADEMIC FElO- 



ITEM %» Total Bus Camp Hist Lit Nurs Math Soc f 

MESSAGES NO. MENTIONS (fyuiOS}(fT».i6) {n^\0) {n^23) ^n^^^ (rN>l2} (n»ll) (noil) (rh^li)d/r.7,98 p* 



Coiffsa matBtials 


65 


41 




1.8 


23 


2.0 1.3 


2.0 


2.2 


1.4 


1.5 2 2 


2,3 


0.0 


Discusses course go^s 


66 


37 




1.9 


1.8 


1.7 2.2 


2.0 


12.8 


19 


2.1 14 


06 


n s. 


Discusses clis<^)line 


67 


33 




1.7 


2.0 


2.1 1.4 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


1.0 2.0 


16 


n.s. 


r^scusses imigrwi goals 68 


11 




1.2 


11 


1.0 1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


1.6 


1,3 1.0 


15 


n.s. 


Responds to questions 


69 


SO 




19 


1.5 


1.4 2.4 


1.7 


2.0 


1.3 


2.2 1 .8 


2.5 


00 


Way organtzos maisfrals 


70 


62 




2.3 


2.8 


2.7 1 6 


2.4 


2.2 


2.4 


1.9 2.6 


2.4 


0.0 


Mods of ass^ranents 


71 


36 




1.7 


1.1 


1.7 2.3 


1.3 


1 S 


1.7 


1.9 1.4 


28 


0.0 


What is on Ihe tests 


72 


30 




1.5 


1.4 


1.4 1.1 


2.1 


15 


1.5 


1 .8 13 


2.3 


0.0 














MEAN mrm by coiege type« 










ITFM 




%• 




Tolal 


2year 


LA II 


Comp 


LAI 


Doc 


F 




I^SSAGES 


NO. 


MENTIONS 












P* 


Course materials 


65 




41 




1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


25 


1.5 


2 1 


0.1 


Discussm course goals 


66 




37 




19 


2.0 


1.6 


16 


1.5 


25 


22 


0 1 


Discusses dts<^ine 


67 




33 




1.7 


1.7 


20 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


03 


n.s. 


Discusses progmm goals 68 




11 




1.2 


12 


1.3 


12 


1.3 


1,1 


04 


n s. 


Responds la fipj»stions 


69 




SO 




18 


1.9 


2.1 


2 1 


1.6 


16 


1.1 


n.B. 


Way organizes material 


70 




62 




23 


23 


17 


24 


2.4 


24 


10 


n s. 


Kincte of assigranents 


71 




36 




1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


16 


18 


1.6 


02 


n.s. 


What is on the tests 


72 




30 




1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


0.7 


n,s. 



* 1 » ficH mentioned; 4 » mmi mportmr^. 

• Peroentase of stiKtenm who memiwed item momol thiw ways nroi typtcal m their course, 
•n.s. «»p> .10 



Clearly, students recetvc a wide variety of messages from instructors; most fwsslbiutles 
we presented were selected by a substantial group of students. Overall, however, the 
Strongest messages to students seem to be conmunicated by the way instnictors 
organize material, the way th^r respond to questions, and by the course materials 
themselves. At the other end of the continuum, instructors either discuss program 
goals with students infrequent^ or students do not see such discussions as having 
much n^antng: discussion of program gc^ was not an important way of communicat- 
ing course goals io students in these introductory courses. 

The patterns of message students i^rcehre instructors to use in reaching them do not 
differ much across college types. (Course materials achieve slightly greater promi- 
nence at Endowed Liberal Arts College as do di^ussions of course goals at Midwest 
Doctoral University,) More differences are observed by academic field, and these seem 
to parallel what might be exr^ected, based on reported Instructional modes. For ex- 
ample, it appears that types of assignn^nls and responses to questions (rather than 
course material or organization) are a primary means of crarmiunication in cOTtiposl- 
tion courses where learning often participatory, in contrast, course organi/jalion 
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and course materials may the primary means of communK^ation in courses where 
the lecture method predominates. Finally. In history^ students were somewhat more 
likely than in other fields to rely heavily on tests to determine what was important. We 
note parenthetfcally that students cited progr^ goals as discussed somewhat more 
frequently in nursing where (as we pointed out In discussinj^ the faculty interviews) 
programs are often prominent in guiding faculty acttvllies. 

7.1.2,3 Course Sequencing Patterns 

Since we included in this study a theoretical framework to examine how ojurses are 
organized, it was interesting to note that across college types and most fields of study, 
students believed the ^ays that Instructors organise courses to 1^ a very important 
way of ccmimunlcatlng course gcmls and intents to them. To gain additional insight 
into how students think their instmctors organlsKj the content of courses, we asked 
each student to select from among six possible course sequencing descriptions those 
that were closest to what they had actually experienced. The six descriptions were the 
same shown to faculty members {see Section 5.1). As with the faculty interviews, the 
descriptions were read and sorted on separate cards that lacked titles. 

Because we anticipated students might ob^rve more than one lyi^ of sequencing 
during one course, we asked them to assign frcwn 0 to 100 points to each description 
approximating what percentage of the course followed the pattern actually used by 
their instructor. After students had apjxjrtloned poiiits based on the actual sequence 
patterns they had obserml, they were asked to rank the cards and apportion the 
paints again, this second time in keeping with their own preference for arranging the 
course content • 

Tables 56 and 57 show the mean number of points students allocated to the various 
sequencing dei^rlptions, based on their actual course experience. Comparisons in 
these tables are by college tyf^ and academic field, respectively. In a parallel way. 
Tables 58 and 59 show the students" own preferences for course sequencing. 

In the aggregate, while students indicated that several sequencing patterns may be 
used in each course, they overwhelmingly both preferred and perceived their courses to 
fellow the pattem we referred to as conceptually-based sequencing. This sequencing 
pattern develops a course mx:ording to coiK^cptual relationshli^ and logical sequences 
of ideas, theories, or patterns. In ^th perceptions and preferences, students' second 
choice was learning-based sequencing, in which course content is arranged according 
what is known abort how people Icam. The third-ranked preference and perception 
was for organization of courses around knowledge utilization, that is grappling with 
problem-solving situations likely to be encountered in lives and careers. Students 
seldom perceived that their instructors organized courses for essentially pragmatic 
reasons, nor did they endorse such a rationuile. 

Students at various types of colleges generally reix>rted similar perceptions of how 
their instructors arrange courses as well as similar preferences for course oiganl/^- 
tion. However, there were significant differences both in student i^rceptlons and 
student preferences, across fields of study {see Tables 58 and 59). Without attempting 
to point out all of the field-related difference in students* perceptions shown in these 
tables, we simply note that hlstoiy students were most likely to observe that their 
instructors arranged things in a stmcturally-based (in this case« chronolc^cal) way, 
biolc^ instructors stres^ conceptually-based sequencing, composition teachers 
used a learning-based mode of organization, while nursing and business instructors 
were seen as oriented toward knowledge utilization. The congruence between faculty 
reports about their plans and prccedures as di^russed in Section 5.1 and the student 
observations reported here, gives crederK:e to the idea that students can be astute 
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TABLE 58 

StudmM PorcftpHofw of Course Sequ^icing Methoda (by CoNeee Type) 

MEAN tmmfi OF POWTS BY COtLEGE TYPt" 









2 year 


LA II 


Comp 


lAI 


Doc 


F 






MO 






{/H.13) 










P' 


Struc!ur@[ly4>BSGd 


SO 


*■•■• — ■ ■ ■ - ■ 












■ ■ ■ 




M 




13.3 


11.8 


;2.6 


143 


17.5 


13.0 


06 


n.s. 


SD 




138 


13.1 


17.6 


117 


17.4 


119 






CcHioeptuaUy4>«BGd 


81 


















Af 




24.0 


20.8 


:m.7 


16.& 


31.2 


27.1 


2.5 


0.1 


SO 




16.1 


11.7 


18.0 


139 


25.4 


136 






KnowriQi^ erealton 


82 


















M 




12.9 


128 


4.9 


17.4 


14.9 


12.4 


1.7 


n.s. 


SD 




14.2 


13,7 


6.0 


15.3 


185 


13.0 






Lesrning-b&sed 


83 


















M 




22 6 


26B 


183 


21.8 


17.4 


23.0 


1 4 


n.s. 


SD 




17.1 


194 


16.7 


14.3 


17.0 


13.8 






Knowledge utilization 


64 


















Af 




20.3 


22.5 


160 


22.4 


13.1 


21.7 


1.0 


n.s. 


SD 




18.2 


16.1 


15.3 


25.3 


114 


18.9 






Pragmatic 


65 


















M 




7.0 


7,3 


9.0 


63 


66 


6.0 


0.2 


n 6. 


SD 




10.0 


10.5 


13 4 


7.0 


75 


11.7 







^ Minimum « 1 : maximum « lOO, 
•n.s. '^p> AO 



TABLE 57 

Student Percopltona of Course Sequmcbig Methods (by Acadomlc Field) 

MEAN NUfc^ER OF POINTS BY ACADEMK: FIELD- 



^QUENCtNG 


ITEM 


Total 


ENo 


Bus 




Hist 


Lit 


Nurs 


Maiti 


Soc 


F 




METHOD 




(M.10S) 


(n«16) 


{0-10} 


{n«23) 


(n-ll) 


{n»12) 




(n»11) 




<ft 7.98 


P* 


SlnicturaHy-bBsadt 


K> 
























M 




133 


10.5 


122 


8.6 




173 


63 


88 


190 


49 


00 


SD 




139 


6.0 


7.2 


11.2 


200 


15.1 


73 


11.0 


15.6 






ConoeptuaNy- 


























based 


81 
























M 




239 


32 1 


24 0 


169 


27.7 


183 


316 


19.7 


25.9 


2.1 


0.1 


SD 




16 3 


17.3 


12.0 


187 


140 


10.3 


147 


10.8 


20.2 






Knowledge 


























creation 


82 
























M 




12 7 


8 1 


12.2 


13.3 


15.2 


23.4 


8.4 


10.5 


11.2 


1.5 


n.s. 


SD 




142 


72 


7.9 


18.9 


166 


18.0 


8.2 


13.5 


9.6 






Laarning- based 


63 
























M 




22.5 


224 


21.5 


30.5 


.75 


128 


16.9 


272 


23.3 


1.8 


01 


SD 




17.1 


14.7 


10.3 


22.4 


17.6 


10.9 


159 


17.6 


13.3 






Knowledge 


























ulllteation 


84 
























M 




20.4 


16.9 


26.0 


214 


7.1 


22.3 


31.8 


24.6 


13.4 


22 


0.0 


SD 




18.3 


14.5 


13.1 


24.0 


52 


20.3 


18.5 


17.0 


12 7 






f^agmatk: 


85 
























M 




7.1 


12.1 


94 


7.0 


2.1 


73 


61 


3.3 


82 


1.3 


n s. 


SD 




10.1 


14.7 


9.3 


11.1 


19 


11.2 


90 


4 1 


85 







* Minimum » 1 , (naximum » 100. 
•n.s. =p> .10 




observers of course design. We r.re fess sure why students preferred course organlza- 
tton congruent w«h what they observed their instructors already using. Possibly 
students have limited knowledge of alternatives, have been conditioned to the idea that 
certain types of subjects are usually presented in certain wa)rs, have found these 
teaching and leamii^ strategies effective for different fields In the past , or trust in their 
teachers as experts In their field. 
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TABLE S8 

Student PrafeNrences for CoutsG Sequmclng Methoife (by Coltege T^ia) 

&^AN IV«UK«ER raNTS BY COLLEGE TYPE* 





iTtM 


Total 




lA 11 


Comp 


lA 1 


Doc 


F 




WITH 


WO 


|f¥t^ 1 Wo) 
















PERCE PTK3N 




r<l 


























lU D 


i4.8 




15.1 


8.8 


5 0 


n s 


0.7 


SD 








«£i.y 




1 J 1 


10 6 




























M 




292 


24 1 


304 


297 


279 


39 5 


19 


n,s. 


0.6 


SD 




210 


17 4 


21.0 


208 


22 1 


24 1 






Knowledge creatton 


76 


















M 




150 


16.3 


65 


16 1 


188 


135 


1.1 


n s. 


06 


SD 




17.1 


185 


63 


15 5 


198 


18.1 








Lesming-bassd 


77 




















M 




22.0 


27 1 


182 


168 


179 


206 


1.2 


n B. 


0.6 


SD 




ISO 


23.0 


152 


14.1 


17 8 


17.1 






Knowledge ullllzallon 


78 




















M 




16.0 


14 9 


15.5 


165 


158 


184 


0.1 


n s. 


0.7 


SO 




18.3 


15.6 


169 


23 1 


192 


19 5 






Pragnnatic 


79 


















Af 




57 


6 0 


7,9 


54 


63 


3.4 


0,6 


n s 


0.S 


SO 




66 


10.0 


125 


6.3 


75 


47 







• Mmjmum u 1 ; miiximym « 100. 
•n s. «^p>.lO 



TABLE 58 

Student Preferences for Couroe Sequ^clng Methods (by Academic Field) 

MtAN NUfUBtR POINTS BY ACADFWC riai> 

CORRELATION 

ITEM Total fto Bus Comp Hist L»l Not Math Soc F WITH 
SEQULNCUSIGR^T^K5D NO, (/V^l05j{o.^16) (n^iO) {fu23) {n.^^^) (/i..n) (/?-ll)£^^7.9e p* PERCEPTION 

Structurally-based 74 

M 
SD 

Conceptiialiy-b&fied 75 
M 

SD 

Knoivledge creetlcm 76 
M 
SD 

Learntng^liased 77 
M 
SD 

Knovyledge utillsetlon 78 
M 
SD 

Pragmatic 79 
M 
SD 

'MifiimuTfi f: 1; maxjmum lOO 
' n s p>.iO 



122 

13,6 


109 
8 9 


109 

12.2 


68 
9 1 


28.7 
21 7 


138 

10 (> 


61 
74 


7.3 
9 1 


202 
16 1 


50 


00 


0.7 


292 
21 0 


%2 
18 0 


345 

21.1 


ZOA 

252 


33.2 
21.4 


23.1 
188 


24 4 
16 8 


32.9 
192 


328 
184 


15 


n 8. 


06 


15 0 
17 1 


70 
82 


98 

7,6 


198 
26.6 


21 6 
18.1 


23 3 
163 


96 
99 


93 
110 


15.6 
136 


19 


0 1 


06 


22 0 
190 


255 
18 8 


24 4 
16.8 


31.0 
24 3 


8 9 
64 


no 
I0O 


18 5 
207 


243 
197 


19 3 
127 


22 


00 


06 


160 
;83 


73 
60 


201 
194 


152 
22 3 


46 
44 


20.7 
199 


35 3 
185 


234 
16 2 


6.4 
8,7 


4.6 


00 


0 7 


57 
66 


68 
92 


32 
3.8 


53 

7.2 


46 
3 9 


78 
153 


75 
99 


34 
45 


77 
104 


05 


n s 


05 



7.1.2.4 Educutitmal Delicfs 

We askai students about Iheir perceptions of their instructor's bt-Uefs about the pur- 
pose of education. We presented an educational purpose on each of six cards (the 
same descriptions as for faculty) and asked the students to order the rards accordln/^ 
to similarity to their instructors' beliefs about education as they observed them. As 
with faculty, the beliefs were untitled, but we use titles here for easy reference. 
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TABLE 60 



SOident Pmroeptlons of inatrtitttat*' FduwssUonid Bofleta (by Coiteg«* Type) 



„ . , 


- 


■ ■ ' 


MEAN RANWNG BY CC^IEGE TYPE- 










TontI 




LA 11 

If 


Cotnp 


LAI 


rw 






NO. 


















*r i 
















M 






4.5 


3.6 


3.6 


35 


38 


2.0 n,s 






1 6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.1 


16 




^TMAMfi^ ttilfikinci 


92 
















M 




23 


2. 


2.1 


22 


2.3 


2.3 


0.2 n.s. 


cn 




1 1 
1 > * 


ll.fc 


1.2 


1.1 


1.5 


10 




SvstemBtks faistniG^on 


93 
















M 




2.7 


2.7 


25 


2.9 


35 


23 


13 n.s. 


SD 




1.7 


1.4 


1.7 


18 


21 


14 




Pragmatio conatashite 


04 
















M 




48 


4.5 


5.3 


5.0 


48 


50 


0.6 n.6. 


SD 




1-4 


1.6 


1.2 


13 


1,2 


12 




Personal emiehment 


95 
















M 




37 


34 


3.3 


40 


3.7 


4.3 


1.3 n.s. 


SD 




t,7 


1.7 


17 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 




Greet Mras/cflscowr^ 


















M 




3.4 


35 


42 


34 


3.1 


3,2 


10 n.s. 


SD 




16 


1.4 


08 


32 


19 


IB 





• Lorn St ranking 1; hiQhs^st fanking ^ 6. 
•n.s. «;p> ,10 



TABLE 61 

Student Perceptions of Instruclors* Educdlionat BaHofs (by Academic Field) 



ICAN RANKtMG BY ACADEMfC FIELD* 





rrr.M 


Total 


Bio 


Bus 


Camp 


Hist 


Lit 


NufS 


Matti 


Soc 


F 




B€L€F 


NO. 




{f>»16> 




{r»»23) 














P* 


Socfail change 


91 
























M 




39 


43 


30 


44 


46 


29 


4.8 


4.1 


2.6 


44 


0.0 


SD 




1.6 


1.4 


1.8 


1,2 


08 


19 


1.6 


1,1 


12 








92 
























M 




23 


25 


26 


22 


18 


2,5 


26 


19 


25 


08 


n.s. 


SD 




1.1 


0 8 


14 


09 


09 


12 


1.4 


09 


1.7 






SyBtoffiattc 


























histnictiofi 


93 
























M 




27 


1.6 


23 


32 


27 


4 3 


22 


2,1 


3.3 


44 


00 


SD 




1,7 


10 


1.5 


17 


1.8 


1.7 


1.3 


14 


14 






Pragmatic 


























coiwUalRta 


94 
























M 




4 8 


5.3 


5.4 


4,7 


47 


47 


46 


35 


57 


3 1 


00 


SD 




14 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7 


14 


1.4 


36 


1.2 


0.5 






Personal 


























enrichment 


95 
























M 




3.7 


43 


36 


26 


43 


3 8 


2P 


56 


3.7 


60 


00 


SD 




1.7 


1,4 


15 


1.2 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


07 


16 






Great Idras/ 


























dlscoverlee 


96 
























M 




34 


3 0 


4.1 


3.7 


28 


28 


40 


S8 


32 


14 


n,s 


SD 




16 


15 


1.0 


1.9 


1,4 


15 


12 


1,7 


16 







'Lowest rarriiing n 1 ; highest ranking »> 6. 
*n.B.-p> AO 



yurcording to their students' observations, teaching students to think effectively is the 
predominant educational goal among the faculty members teaching these selected 
Introductory courses, followed clf»ely by a belief that instruction should be conducted 
systematically. A belief that the purpose of education Is overwhelmed by pragmatic 
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TABLE 62 

Stwtent PreferenoM ft» Educatkmiil BtihH (by CoRegt* Type) 

MEAN fVmW^ BY CaiEGE TYPE' 



BELKF 



Sodal ch»ige 
M 
SO 

M 

SD 

System^ Irtttru^wi 

Al 
SD 

Pragmatic consMlnS* 
Al 
SD 

f^monal snrichiiwnt 
M 
SO 

Great Msas/cMseovertes 
A* 
SL 



rriM 
97 
98 

100 
101 
102 



Tot^ LAM Comp LAI Doc F 

(MWiOS) {r»-40) {n»13) {ni»2t> (n^lS) (noi9) fi«c.7,^ 



CORRELAiraN 
WITH 
p' PEBCePTK»l 





















3.4 


38 


3.2 


2.8 


34 


3.5 


1.4 


n.s. 


0.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.0 


1.5 








2.2 


24 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


22 


O.S 


n s. 


0.5 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 








33 


3.2 


2.8 


4.0 


3.9 


2.4 


2.7 


0.0 


06 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


1 9 








5.1 


4.8 


6.6 


5.2 


5.5 


5.1 


1.3 


n.s. 


05 


14 


16 


0.7 


1.4 


09 


1.3 








3.5 


3.3 


3.1 


3.3 


3.6 


4.2 


1.5 


n.s. 


0.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.9 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 








3.5 


3.5 


40 


3.7 


2.7 


3.5 


1.5 


n.s. 


06 


1.4 


1.5 


0,8 


1.5 


1,4 


15 









*n.8.t«p> .10 



TABtE63 

Stu(ten! Prnferenced fur Educaltoftat Belteft (by Academic Re^d) 

MEAN RANKIN BY ACACMEW^ FIELE>» 

r.^.. ^ , ^ « ^ CORRELATION 
fTEM Towy ^ Bi« Comp Hist lit Wmn Matfi Soc F WITH 
^^^r NO. (W»i<^{n«i6) (r>-iO) Cn»2a) (n«ll) {?i^ii)aT*.^.10S p* PCRCEPTKW 

Sodal chafigo 97 

M 
SD 

EHodlm thtnkfng % 
A« 

SD 

Sysiomatic Indlruclion 99 
M 
SD 

Pragn^Uc constraliit 100 
Af 

SO 

Personal enrichmoni 101 
M 
SD 

disc^erks 102 
M 
SD 

■ L<mwt ranking « i ; highesi ranking r, Q. 
•ns. i»p> .10 



3.4 


38 


2.9 


3.7 


4.0 


2.3 


3.3 


3.6 


2.7 


2.1 


0.1 


06 


1 5 


16 


1.5 


1.5 


0.8 


1.4 


1.9 


13 


15 








2.2 


-4 


23 


22 


18 


1.9 


2.6 


2.1 


2.2 


OS 


n.s 


05 


1.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


0.7 


1.4 


0.9 


16 








3,3 


2.3 


29 


3.7 


3.6 


47 


36 


1.6 


4.0 


49 


0.0 


0.6 


1.8 


1.5 


20 


16 


1.7 


1.2 


2.0 


09 


16 








5.1 


5.4 


5.6 


4.4 


57 


5,3 


5,3 


48 


55 


1.7 


n s. 


05 


1.4 


1.0 


0.7 


1.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


13 


10 






35 


3.8 


3.1 


2.9 


37 


3.8 


2.7 


5.0 


3.2 


3.2 


0.0 


06 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.1 


15 








3.5 


3.3 


4 1 


39 


22 


3.0 


3.6 


3.9 


3.4 


2 1 


0.1 


06 


1.4 


1.5 


12 


18 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 









concerns and conslralnts. so that any particular educational telief system ib muted, 
does not operate often among their Instructors, the students Judged. 

In general, student perceptions of their instructors' views about educational purpose 
did not differ by coHege type (Tabie 60). but It did differ in a number of respects by field 
of course enroUment (Table 61). For example, while effective thinking is seen as impor- 
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tanl to Instructors regardless of field, scx:lal change purposes are attributed more 
frequently to professors in sociology and least often to those In nursing. Systematic 
instructional process is viewed as more important to faculty members in biology and 
less Important to those in literature: while personal enrichment is seen as least impor- 
tant to mathematics teachers and most important to composition teachers. Again* the 
results are intuitively appealing and congruent with aggregate faculty views of their 
own beliefs about educational purposes. Students may have observed accurately. As 
shown by the modest correlations between students' beliefs and their perceptions of 
their instmctors beliefs, students believe that their instructors think somewhat as they 
do, at least well within the bounds of chance variation. Quite possibly, however, 
students view their instructors as somewhat more ready to endorse systematic inslnic- 
tional processes than the instructors admit (<X)mpare Tables GO and 62). 

7.1.2,5 Aids to Leami^ and Feedback 

'^What important things did your instructor do to help you learn?,* we asked each 
student. The students gave us many answers, and we have listed in Table 64 the 22 
categories into which we grouped their responses. Although the results were not as 
deilnitive as for some questions we have described, four contributions, listed in Table 
64 and compared by college type and by aeUI (A enrollment, were mentioned most 
frequently: answers student qu^tions willingly or well, holds office hours, summarizes 
kty points, and communicate enthusiasm or interest. When comparing Just these 
high frequency categories, >w find some potential differences in the Important types of 
help faculty members give by type '^f collc^ge. Because of our small sample size, it 
seems premature to pursue in detail the differences in these distributions. 

We also asked two questions to obtain the students* a ^ew of how feedback is obtained. 
We asked what methods instructors used to find out whether students learned, and we 
asked students to describe their own ways of knowing they had learned. The answers 
t J t;, ^ two queries are given in Tables 65 and 66, respectively. 

In Table 65 we see that students in all types of colleges frequently thought their 
teachers depended on tests or quizxes to know if they are learning. Tlie n .xt most 
frequently mentioned way was by asking students if they have questions, and the third 
most common method (particularly for cmnposltlon courses) was by grading e^ays. 

For their own part, students in all college types appeared to place less emphasis on 
tests and quizzes (or grades ra?etved) than they attributed to their instmctors, stu- 
dents seemed to desire more self-reliance. Including making self-estimates of whether 
they can follow and understand lectures, remember and articulate the infomiallon 
learned, and apply the knowl^ge. 

7.1.3 Resiilto of Field Testing Trial Student Questionnaires 

After completing an Interview, each student was asked to keep the specific Introductory 
course in mir^ while completing four Ukert-type trial que^ionnaires. One of these 
trial instnaments described the student's educational goals for both college in general 
and the specific course; one measured motivation and learning strategies (McKeachle 
et al.,1986), one (modeled after early work by Pace, i975), explored the amount oT 
eifort exhibited by the student in the specific course, and another measured the 
student's preference for course structure and tolerance ior difllcully, following work by 
Strom and others. 
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TABLE 64 

Ktfhat Does th© Ins^ucfior Do to He^ Yo« Learn 7^ 



PERCENTAGE RESK>N^S BY fkCAOEm: flElO 



WAYS OF HELPING 



RESPONSE* Total lyiajwiy Bio 8as Comp Hist lit Nt^ Maih Soc 
CATEGORY (A^105)^/>»S2) {rj«16) (ft«lO) {n«23) (Ooii) {/>«12) (^11) ^fu,^^) (n^ii) 



Modt frdqtMNit imntlima" 

Holds office hcH^s 

Answers students q^sUons ^ntiir^ly 
Summarizes key pimts 
CommuNcatGs enthu^smAnieiasf 
Other 
Organizes course w^l 
Hokte specif sessions 
Provkles t^ms erf tecture 
C^ves quizzes to mc^ate us 
G^ves tests 

[^grsHHS/micfovisu^ ank 
Explfflns tnterr^tionships 
Encour^es ti^rig by olhers 
PfOvk:tes stuc^ gukie 
Gives exanr^ites 
Comments on essays 
Gives c^ar explanations 
Instflls fev, temH'. ^xiety 
Enonr^es independent thriking 
Selects good re«if ^ 
Elicits disajssion from student 
Retaies kmwtedge to everyday Kfe 

























2 


11 


24 


25 


0 


38 


13 


17 


20 


38 


40 


3 


19 


36 


25 


33 


25 


25 


33 


80 


50 


20 


9 


10 


20 


25 


SO 


0 


38 


17 


0 


13 


20 


13 


10 


20 


25 


17 


38 


25 


33 


0 


0 


20 



1 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



C ^mands/^ncourages ccmipiete hmv^ 22 



4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
7 
1 
0 
5 
6 
5 
6 
1 
4 
2 
4 
4 
1 



* The variaWa n^tier is 88, raferrmg to ihe 'xxted intBfviews. The column tifled •majonty" refers to th© p^rontage of ihe top four 



responses 



PERCENTAGE RESPONSES BY COLLEGE TYPE 



WAYSOFHELPlf^W 



RESPONSE* Tola! Majofity 2-year 
CATEGORY {/V«1{m) 



LA II 

(/U.13) 



Comp 



LAI 



Dcx 



Most fr&quent mentioiui" 

Hokfe hoiMS 

Ans\mr5 student questions willmgiy 

Summarizes key points 

Communicales entfiuniasm/jntefest 
Oth^ 

Organizes course well 

Holds he^ ses8k)n 

f^pvides oopim of tectum notes 

Gives €^208 to mo^te us 

Gives tests 

Diagrmns/EMctovisual akjs 
Expteins iftaneteitbnships 
Encourages Oi^xing t>y oth^ 
Provkles stisiy giades 
Gives exan^tes 
Comn^nts on eisays 
Gives dem exfrfanations 
Insiflte fQGff, tmor, anxiety 
EnooiflBges krcteperx^t thinkir^ 
Setocte good readings 
Etk:its discussion from shictente 
Replies knowledge to everyday If^ 



2 


11 


24 


27 


14 


10 


S3 


10 


3 


19 


36 


41 


43 


20 


33 


57 


9 


10 


20 


5 


43 


60 


0 


0 


13 


10 


20 


27 


0 


10 


33 


14 



1 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



Derrands/encour^es compiete hnTwk 22 



4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
7 
1 
0 
5 
8 
5 
6 
1 

4 
2 
4 
4 

1 



V«22.«K.d/»12.p=.04. 

• The variabie number is 88, feferrinfl to ihe coded tnienriews. It^u coiumn titled "majority" refers to ttie percentage of ihe top four 
responses. 
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TABLE 85 

"How Dcm tho InBlruclor Obtain Feedback to Se© If Ychi Am Learnlna?** 

reRCENTAGt fiESPONSFSBYACADFMiC FITI D 



FEEDBACK ft^HODS 



RESPONSE* 
CATFGC^Y 



Tola! ^Aajc^ity Bio Bus Comp Hist f it Nurs Math Soc 
(Mrl05)(o«87) (fh.16) {n«lO) (/>-23) ^n=.115 (n^l?) {fu>^^) (n^il) 



Hoot fmipmit iii®nllcHns» 
Asks if m have c^sttons 
Gives qui2zes leete 
Grades essays 

Other 

Holds cfiscussbns in lectare 
HoWs office hows 
Calls on sliKienis to (to problems 
Observes in drnica} setting 
C3k;ides daily hcmiewcvh 



2 


13 


17 


6 


38 


9 


14 


44 


14 


14 


11 


4 


S2 


K 


94 


63 


9 


86 


56 


B6 


86 


89 


6 


17 


21 


0 


0 


62 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



1 

3 
5 
7 
8 



7 
2 
2 
4 
3 



The variabl9 number is 89, referring to the coded mierviews 
responses. 



Tho column tjHed "mayoriV refers lo the percenta^ of ttw top teur 



PFFK^ENTAGE RESPOiSES BY COLLEGE TYPE 

RESPCWSE* Total Kfejority a-year LA » Ctm\p LAI Doc 
FEEDBACK ft^THODS CATEGORY iN^lOB) {fh^B7) (n=40) <n^:l3) (n^2l) (/I-15) (nr.l9) 

Most frequent mentlone'' 

Asks if we have questions 

Gives c^izzes or tests 

Grades essays 
Other 

HokJs dscussions m te<^ra 
Hokis office hours 
CaBs on studonts to do prot>l^s 
Observos in dinical setting 
Grrdes cteily homework 



The variable numtwr is rafdfring to the coded interviaws . The colwa>n titled **majonty' refers to the pefcentage of the top four 
responses. 



2 


13 


17 


21 


36 


10 


9 


6 


4 


52 


62 


57 


55 


75 


55 


71 


6 


17 


21 


21 


Q 


15 


36 


24 



1 7 

3 2 

5 2 

7 4 

8 3 



There were three objecltves In administering the questionnaires: 

1. To provide profiles of self-perceived motivations, effoit, educational goals, and 
learning strategics of the students Interviewed and to delect major dilTerencres in 
these profiles among the varied courses and colleges inchided In the pilot study, 

2. To compare interview results of students with very different goals, motivations, 
and learning styles* 

3. To experiment with questions potentially usefLil at a later date in designing and 
va'idatir^ a student goal instrument suitable for use as a pretest and posttesl 
measure in curriculum design studies. 

In each of the following sections, we describe the trial instrument and its origin briefly. 
Then we report information regarding the first objective above, namely describing the 
types of students in this pilot interview study as wcU as comparing the student group 
across colleges and eight tyjKJS of courses. B; ^ause of time constraints, not all inter- 
viewees compic led all questionnaires. 

7.1.3.1 Student Goals 

"flie Student Goals Questionnaire contained 20 randomly arranged statements reflect- 
ing vocational, humanistic, critical thinking, and human relations bct^flts frequently 
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TABLE 6G 

Sluiiani SoYf-Aaeasflmmt of LMmiits 



PERCENTAGE RESPCM^S BY ACADtMiC FIFID 



RESP0f4SE« To»al M^ority &o Bus Comp Hist U Nurs Math Soc 
SELF"ASSESSft^NTMETVK»S CATEGOTY (Wnl055{/^.69) (n«16) (fi«lO) (irr,23) {r?«ii) (n«ii) (n«1l) 



Most freqMfit mmtlMs'' 



Can .^low/understand lectures 


1 


26 


38 


SO 


50 


33 


0 


57 


25 


60 


33 


Oo wefl on c^izzes/lests 


2 


15 


24 


36 


25 


0 


50 


0 


25 


40 


17 


Am gettins good grades 


4 


13 


21 


7 


25 


50 


13 


0 




0 


33 


Can arlicuJate mkirmation 


11 


11 


18 


7 


0 


17 


38 


43 


25 


0 


17 



Othw 

Can ck) tfie l^toratoiy reports 3 0 

Can reniembef materials ie^rmd 5 8 

Can do ihe homeworit 6 6 

Can apply knowiod^ elsawhere 7 9 

Improve over tmie 6 6 

Perform wed m dmicel setting 9 Z 

Want to leam mm 10 4 

Get feedb^:kA:ommente on essays 1? 2 



^ The vari^e numl>ef is 90, refer ring to the coded interviews. The csolumn ttiied "majwity" refers to the percentage of the top four 
resportses. 



PERCErrrAGE RESPC»jSES BY COLLEGE TYPE 



RESP(»JSE- 


Totai 


M^oriiy 


2-year 


LA II 


Comp 


LAI 


Doc 


SEtF-A^^SSMENT METVKXJS CATEGORY 






(n=40) 


(n=.13) 






(n-l9 


Most frequetM menilons" 


















Can foltowAinderstand lectures 


1 


26 


38 


35 


44 


17 


50 


53 


Do well on c^azss/tests 


2 


15 


24 


17 


22 


33 


25 


24 


Am getting good grades 


4 


13 


21 




0 


17 


13 


24 


Can artcuiate infomiation 


11 


11 


18 


17 


33 


33 


13 


0 


Other 


















Can do the Udsoratory reports 


3 


0 














Can renumber materialB k>amed 


5 


8 














Can do the homework 


6 


6 














Can apply Knowledge elsawhere 


7 


9 














Improve over time 


8 


6 














Perform well in dtnic^ setting 


9 


2 














Want to team more 


10 


4 














Get (eedt»ck/comments on essays 


12 


2 















"jif'^ 13.21, d/c:12. p«n.s; n.s. ^p>.lO. 

^ The variable number is referring to the ooded interviews. The coii^mn titied "majority" refers to the perce/itaQe of the top four 
responses. 



associated with higher education. The Items were adapted with permission from items 
tnckided in the Higher Education Measurement and Evaluation Kit (Pace, 1975). Us- 
ing different wordings. Pace has included similar items in the ""Estimate of Gains'* 
section of the Collie Student Experience Survey {Pace 1984, 1987). The specific 
statements as we adapted them are shown in the questionnaire in Appendix III and arc 
listed in abbreviated form In Tabl^ 67 to 70. 

Our use of these goal statements differed from prior uses siiice we asked the student to 
answer twice, first for their goals to attending college and second for their goals in 
taking the specific cour«t on which the Intennew focused. As m Pace's early work, the 
response scale was structured as a four-point Likert-type scale with ixjsponses of 4 
very much, 3 quite a bit, 2 - some, and 1 - very httle* 

Aggregate mean student responses to the goal statements about goals in attending 
coUege are given In the •'totar column of Table 67, Although even the lowest rated goal 
statements seem to be "quite a bit** important, students in our Interview* sample rated 
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TABLE 87 

Sludml Goals hi Attmdlng College {by Coll^ Typ^ 

IWEAN RESPONSES BY CCXLEGE 1 VPE* 





ITEM 


Total 




LA II 


Comp 


IA\ 


Doc 


F 




STUDENT GOAL 


NO. 


■■■ ■"■ 


{no39) 

... ........ 






{n«ll) 








Vocationai goala 




3.5 
















BacKgrca^mJ fey further study 197 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


36 


3,7 


0,1 


n.s. 


Improve sodal/econoniic 




















status 


203 


3 1 


3.1 


2,3 


29 


2.7 


32 


0,8 


n.s. 


Vocabulary, fads, skais 


205 


3.7 


3 7 


4.0 


3.7 


3.4 


3.7 


1.9 


n.s. 


OirectjobsKiRs 


212 


3.6 


3.6 


4.0 


3,4 


35 


39 


2,0 


0,1 


Humairiette goi^ 




3.0 
















Exp. cuiluml/^losoph. 


213 


3.2 


3.1 


3.4 


3.0 


3.5 


3.2 


1.1 


n,s. 


Appnsdate literature 


198 


2.6 


2.8 


2.4 


3.2 


3.0 


2.6 


1.1 


n.s. 


Appreciaia arts 


204 


2.4 


23 


2.6 


2 5 


26 


23 


0.4 


n.s. 


Improve writing/speaking 


206 


3.4 


3.5 


3.3 


34 


3,6 


3,3 


0.3 


n,s. 


Critical ttiinkb^ fgaalB 




3.1 
















Improve logk:al rBas<»^g 


199 


34 


3.2 


3 4 


3.6 


3,5 


3.8 


1.6 


n.s. 


See relationsh^s 


202 


32 


3,0 


3.4 


32 


3,4 


3.5 


1.7 


n.s. 


Learn natra of science 


208 


2.8 


2 8 


28 


2,8 


2.5 


3,1 


0,4 


n.s. 


Develop sk^tiosnn 


207 


3.2 


2.9 


3.4 


3.2 


3.5 


3.5 


2.4 


0.1 


Improve cyiantitatiw thinking 214 


27 


28 


26 


2.8 


24 


28 


0.4 


n.s. 


Human r^rUons goals 




3.1 
















Devetop p^^naOy 


2O0 


34 


3.3 


3 4 


3.6 


3.3 


3.6 


12 


n.s. 


Make lastmg (rrendsh'^s 


»)1 


28 


24 


3.7 


2.6 


36 


31 


6.2 


00 


Appfedate individual 


209 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


35 


3,4 


0.5 


n.s. 


Oevstop soctaQy 


210 


3,3 


3.2 


3.4 


3.3 


35 


36 


09 


n,s. 


Develop tc^rance 


211 


32 


3.1 


3.4 


3,0 


3,3 


32 


0.5 


n.s. 


Appreciale r^^ion^ethk^ 


215 


24 


23 


3.2 


23 


23 


22 


18 


n.s. 


Other 




















Earn cm<fi^ 


216 


35 


3.7 


36 


3,4 


33 


35 


10 


n s. 



• Very linie importanca « 1 ; very important <^ 4. 
*n.s. op>.lO 



vocational goals highest and humanistic, critical thinkir^. and human relations goals 
slightly lower. We note that students in our sample rated all goals as slightly more 
imiwrtant than did the national trial samples Pace reported in 1975. 

In Table 67 we provide statistfcs that may be used to alert us to pcrtentlal differences 
acro^ Institutions. Using the . 10 level of statistical signifkance to continue to explore 
potential differeiKies, we note that the'e are few differences in the goals students at the 
various colleges espouse for their college attendance. Among the differences that may 
exist, students at Denominational Liberal Arts College and Midwest Doctoral Univer- 
sity are slightly more likely to desire skills directly useful in a career and are more 
interested in making lasting friendships than are the students we interviewed at other 
types of colleges. Community college students seem less interested in developing 
s^ptical attitudes about the world. 

As might be wq^ted, more potential differences, not in the broad area of human 
relations development but in more specific goals, were found when the mean responses 
of students enrolled in different courses were compared. Recall that, except for nurs- 
ing and business students, the intended majors of these introductory course em ollees 
spanned many fielda Naturally, there was a slightly greater likelihood that students 
platming to major In health science areas were enrollsd in biolc^ courses, potential 
literature majors in literature or history, and so on. Not suiprislngly, literature stu- 
dents were little concerned with acquiring job-related skills. Nursing and bioIog>r 
students had great interest in developing their understanding of science but less 
Interest In appreciating literature and the arts {in some colleges, nursing ^udents may 
already have completed their general education courts). These minor differences 
primarily serve to indicate the face validity of the responses. 
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TABLE 68 

Student GosAq in Al^dlng Cot^e (by Acadmnic Field) 

MEAN RESPONSES BY ACAKMIC F^LD- 





ITEM 


Total 




Bus 


CtKTip 


Hist 


Lit 


Nuts 


Math 


Soc 


r 




STUDENT GOAi S 


NO 


(/V>=.91) {n^l3) {n^9) (/»r.i9) (n«n) {n^a) (fjtilO) (/)=10) 




o* 


VftCStlAflftl flACllA 




3.5 
























1 * 


3.7 


'.7 


3.7 


3.6 


35 


3.8 


3.7 


3.7 


3.9 


O 4 


li.s. 




203 


3.1 


3.3 


3.0 


3.0 


2.6 


3.1 


3.5 


3.d 


3.0 


9 9 




V/n/^KiitAffV facte nJciiift 




3.7 


38 


38 


3.7 


3.8 


3 1 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


o o 
Co 


n ft 






3.6 


3-7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


3.0 


3.9 


3.9 


:s.7 




4 1. 9, 


llMlBI«llfllUl# HWWHB 




3.0 






















ExD cuitural/DhilosoDh 


213 


3.2 


3.0 


2.9 


3.3 


3.2 


2.9 


3.(/ 


3.3 


3.5 


D 7 


n,s. 




198 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


o o 


2.6 


3.0 


1.9 


2.6 


33 




0 1 


AfvofAciAli) arte 


204 


2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.9 


2.6 


2.3 


1.6 


L.4 


2.3 


1 a 


n 1 

W. 1 


Imorow writjno/soe^una 


206 


3.5 


3.1 


3.4 


37 


3.5 


c 3 


3.2 


3.9 


3.5 


1,3 


n,s. 


CHlical Uilnklmi aoals 




3.1 






















Im Drove kxik^fi! reasonkia 


199 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.2 


3.5 


3.5 






See mtatiooships 


202 


3.2 


3.3 


2 8 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


2.9 


35 


3.4 


1.0 


n.s. 


Learn nature of science 


208 


2.8 


3.6 


2.3 


2 9 


2.0 


2.3 


3.1 


26 


3.2 


3.9 


0 0 


Oovelop skepticsm 


207 


3.2 


3.0 


2.7 


3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.7 


1.7 


n.s. 


tmprow c^iantitative thinkmg 


214 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


2.7 


2.5 


24 


22 


3.1 


2.9 


l.t 


n s. 


Hum«n relations goals 




3.1 






















Develop f^rsonally 


2(X) 


3.4 


3.3 


2.9 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


3.7 


1.4 


n.s. 


Make lasting faiendships 


201 


2.8 


3.3 


2.2 


3.1 


2.9 


2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


1.4 


as. 


Appr^ciata indivkjuality 


209 


3.3 


3.3 


2.6 


34 


3.4 


3.3 


3.0 


3.4 


3.7 


1.2 


n.s. 


DevDiop socially 


210 


3.3 


3.3 


2.7 


3.7 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.8 


3.4 


2.2 


n.s. 


Oe\^k}p tolerance 


211 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 


3.5 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.4 


3.2 


0.9 


n.s. 


Appreciate rel^ion/ethtcs 


215 


2.4 


20 


24 


25 


24 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


0.3 


n.s. 


Other 


























Earn credts 


216 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


3.5 


3.4 


2.9 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


1.5 


n s. 



" Vefy liitle importance « 1 ; very impwlanl 4, 
*r.s, «p> -10 



In each group of goal statements, it appears that there Is at least one statement with a 
highly skewed distribution* that is. it would be unusual for college students to say that 
development of vocabulary, skills and facts, improvement writing or logical reason- 
ing, or personal development were not among their goals* Such global socially desir- 
Jible statements may be of little use in separating groups of students. 

In general, students ranked the goals of lesser ImportaiKe when referring to the 
specific course about whfch they ^wre interviewed. Logically, periiaps, one exj^ts less 
impact for an individual course (often required rather than freely chc^en) than for one's 
college education generally. In the group of items referred io as Vocational/ students 
in community colleges seemed to hold stronger expectations that coui^s would build 
educational background for the future, provide job-related skills, gain credits toward a 
degree, or improve social and economk: status. Compared with students in other types 
of colleges, these same community college students also attached more importance to 
the opportunities a given course would provide for development of friends and social 
skills. Possibly, students whose degree prc^ram is shorter, such as in community 
colleges, see each course as more potent in fulfilling overall goals. 

As anticlprted. given a reasonable balance among students ^n diflerent courses, there 
were no significant differences across colleges for the fairly specific humanities goal 
statements for the courses. 

The number of statistically diOcrent comparisons in Table 70 suggests that students 
hold specific goals for different courees. Looking at the cases where items were 
answered similarly for students in the various courses, one notes that several are 
generfc skills and abilities that may be developed in any course: background for 
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TABLE 69 

SliKtefit Goehi in Taking CcuirM (by CoH^ Type) 

y£M RESIKMSES BY CO^LEGE TYF^* 





fTEM 


Totel 


2-year 


LA II 


Comp 


LAI 


Ooc 






STUDENT GOAL 


NO. 








\r>»i 








P 


Voo&tkm^ QOBlm 




2.6 
















Ba€fcgfCN4nd for Kirttw saidj^ 217 


3.0 


3,1 


3,1 


2.9 


26 


2.9 


06 


n.s. 


Improve sodal/economk: 




















status 


223 


2.1 


2.6 


1.4 


1 9 


1.5 


1.7 


9.1 


0.0 


Vocabulary, fiac^ skills 


225 


3.1 


3.4 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


1.6 


n.s 


[Hrectj<ibsWls 


232 


2.8 


3.2 


2.6 


2.5 


1.9 


26 


4.0 


0.0 


Hitfnanistfc s^i^to 




2.3 
















Exp. cuttuml/|pNk)5oph. 


233 


2,4 


2,5 


2.7 


2.6 


2 4 


2.1 


0.5 


n.s. 


ApprQcial9 gioratuiB 


218 


2.4 


2-4 


2 6 


2.6 


2.3 


2.1 


O.ti 


MS. 


Appredald^ 


224 


1.7 


1,8 


1.7 


1.4 


1.8 


1.4 


0.9 


n s. 


(mpfove writing speaking 


226 


2.6 


2.7 


2.2 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


0.6 


n s 


CHtiail AiMAiggoate 




2J 
















Impfove to^cei voasom^ 


219 


3.2 


3.Z 


3.2 


3.2 


3.0 


3.0 


0.3 


n.s 


See r^tionships 


222 


3.0 


2.9 


3.8 


3.2 


2.5 


29 


2.5 


0.0 


Learn natiTO of scmnce 


228 


2.2 


2.4 


2.3 


20 


1.8 


2.3 


0.6 


n s. 


Devek>p skepticism 


227 


2.7 


2.7 


2 4 


2.9 


26 


26 


0.4 


n.s. 


Improve <^»)tita^ thii^ktg 234 


2.3 


2.5 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


0.8 


n.s. 


Itannan i^tlone gorie 




2.7 
















Develop personaRy 


220 


2.6 


2.8 


24 


2.6 


22 


2.4 


1.3 


n.s 


Make ta^:mg fnen(foh^)s 


221 


1.8 


2.1 


22 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 


28 


00 


A(^»edale ind^vkkiafity 


229 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 


24 


29 


22 


1.4 


n s. 


Devetop sooafly 


230 


2.4 


2.7 


27 


23 


2.1 


1.9 


22 


0.1 


Cte^^etop tolerance 


231 


2S 


2.7 


24 


2.8 


25 


1.9 


1.9 


n.s. 


/^predale ref^kan/etf^ 


235 


1.8 


1.9 


22 


2.0 


1.8 


1.3 


1.7 


n.s 


Other 




















Earn credits 


236 


2.9 


3.5 


2.6 


2.8 


1.7 


24 


8.1 


0.0 



■Very KH^^^'PonafKacl; wy importanf b 4. 
•n,5. «p> .10 



further study, reasoning ability, ability to see relationships, personal development, and 
lasting friendships. In the caM? of other items, the expected discipline differences are 
obvious in the data. Students do not ex|^t their mathematics course to help them 
develop xieUgious or ethical understanding, but they do hope it may Improve their 
quantitative skills. Nursing students see their Intrcxiuctoiy course as instrumental in 
achieving economte and social advancement: literature students do not« Suclol^^ 
students desrfre to develop skepticism, literature students to gain appreciation of litera- 
ture and the arts, writing and speaktr^, and so on. When linked to their specific 
courses, swne of th^^e student goals resemble statements faculty members made 
about their course goals. (Recall that in this study the students had already completed 
the courses under discussion. Thus, when literature students indicate thai one of 
their goals for the literature course was to appreciate individuality, we cannot tell from 
these data whether they held that goal before the course began or whether it developed 
as a iiesult of the cour^ experience.) 

To summarize, based on our limited study, we found that students have specific goals 
for taking introductory courses that are related to the academic field of the course 
offered rather than to college type differences. These goals are less strongly held and 
less vocationally dlmrted than are overall goals few attending college. 

7 J. 3.2 Mc^iixition and Learning Strategies 

The motivation questionnaire (see Appendix III) was bas^ on wOTk underway by col- 
leagues developing the Motivated Strategies for Learning Questionnaire (MSLQ) 
(McKeachie ct aJ,, 1986). Wfe arbitrarily chose 30 Items we thought relevant to under- 
standing student goals and motivations and that also had high loadings on factors our 

1 
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TABLE 70 

Student Goals in Taidng Couree (by Acactonic Field) 

UEM RESPWSEG BY ACAMMC FCLt> 





fTEM 


Jotai 


Bo 


Bm 


Cwnp 


Hist 


til 


Nuts 


Math 


Soc 


F 




STUDENT GOAL 


NO 


(^8l)(n<ii3) (n».9) {/H>ig} (n-ll) (/ToB) (noil) {n»iO) (n»tO) 






Voeatioiid goals 




2.8 





















... . . 


B^K^kgroufKi tor Kirth^ stiK^ 


217 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


2.8 


2.9 


28 


3.5 


28 


2.8 


1.0 


n.s. 


improve sociaV^economic status 223 


2.1 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


1.5 


3.1 


2.S 


2.0 


26 


0.0 


\^>cabuiary, facts, sk9ls 


225 


3.1 


3.1 


38 


3.1 


2.5 


2.4 


3.7 


2.9 


3.1 


25 


0.0 


Direct job siaHs 


232 


2.8 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


2.0 


1.5 


3.8 


3.2 


2.3 


5.7 


0.0 






2.3 






















Exp. cultural/lphilosoph. 


233 


24 


1.9 


22 


2.1 


2.8 


3.0 


2.9 


1.1 


3.9 


95 


0.0 


Apprsdate titsrature 


218 


2.4 


1.6 


22 


3.2 


2.6 


38 


2.0 


1.3 


2.3 


83 


0.0 




224 


1.7 


1.2 


1.7 


2.3 


1.5 


2.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6 


4.9 


0.0 


ImfMOve unltir^peBking 


226 


2.6 


1.9 


22 


3.7 


2.5 


36 


27 


1.7 


2.2 


7.8 


0.0 


Critteal ttiMdng goals 




2.7 






















itr^irove iogtcat reasonmg 


219 


3.1 


2.8 


30 


2.8 


3.3 


3.4 


32 


3.6 


3.2 


1,7 


n.s. 


See r^tionsh^s 


222 


3.0 


2.9 


2.6 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 


32 


3.1 


3.7 


1.4 


n.s. 


Learn nabve of sderoe 


228 


2.2 


3.8 


17 


1.6 


1.2 


1.4 


3.2 


2.2 


2.5 


13.7 


0.0 


Oevefa^ sKeptkasm 


227 


2.7 


2.3 


2.8 


2.4 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


20 


3.7 


34 


0.0 


tmprove <9i«ititatira iNr^ung 


234 


2.3 


2.5 


2.6 


1.9 


2.0 


16 


22 


3.3 


2.5 


2.6 


0.0 


Human relations goals 




2.7 






















Develop personalty 


220 


2.6 


2.3 


2.3 


2.7 


2.3 


3.0 


32 


2.3 


2.9 


1.7 


n.s. 


Mak« lasting fnendships 


221 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


2.4 


1.4 


2.1 


1.6 


n.s. 


Appmdate indnriduality 


229 


2.6 


2.2 


20 


2.6 


2.4 


35 


2.8 


19 


3.5 


3.8 


0.0 


I^velop social 


230 


2.4 


2.2 


1.8 


2.5 


2.0 


25 


3.1 


1.7 


3.2 


3.2 


0.0 


Dewaiop teterance 


231 


2.5 


1.8 


1.9 


27 


28 


3.0 


30 


1.2 


3.6 


92 


0.0 


ApfHBdatB religionyethtcs 


235 


1.8 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


18 


26 


2.4 


1.1 


2.6 


4.1 


0.0 


Ofher 


























Earn credte 


236 


26 


2.7 


3.6 


2.7 


2.5 


1.9 


3.7 


32 


2.3 


3.5 


0.0 



■V«ry iitte MnporiEUice = 1; very important o 4. 
*n.s. ap> .10 



coUeagues derived as they field tested the Instrument In biology, psychology, and 
English classes. When the items were selected, they represented six tentative concep- 
tual groupings: motivation (intrinsic and extrinsic), perceived competence, test anxi- 
ety, learning strategtes, help-seeking strategies, and goals. We asked students to focus 
on the target course and to respond to the clustered items on a seven-point scale 
ranging from 1 = "not at all true of me In this course" to 7 = "very true of me in this 
course." Some of the Items had opposite meanings, thus scores would need to be 
reversed if scale scor^ were cakrulated. 

Overall, the students in our cample had quite a positive view of their comi^tcnce in 
their course work (mean of 5.6/7. e^rcludixig two negatively phrased items: 8 and 1 1) 
and were quite strongly motivated (5.7/7, en::luding one negatively worded item: 14). 

Students reported that they were slightly more likely to use higher level learning 
strategies (4.56/7 on Items 23, 24. 25. 26, 28. 29, and 31) than to use recitation, 
memorization, and other lower level strategies (3.2/7 on items 21, 22, 27, and 30). 
Examination of response distributions leading to these mid-range mean scores on 
learning strat^ies reveals that student responses were rather evenly distributed with 
respect to use of the various strategies rather than showing either a strong central or 
bimoda! tendency. As a group, students reported modest levels of test anxiety (4.0/7) 
with approximately even numbers reporting high, medium, and low levels of auxlety. 
The mld-rai^e mean for leveks of help-seeking (4.9/7), however, resulted from a blmo- 
dal distribution. Students reported modest certainty about their educational goals; 
again, a bimodal distribution showed two distinct patterns of certainty. 
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TABLE 71 

MoiivfiHon and Lenming Sl^t^tes (by Cc^toge Type) 

IMtm RESPONSES BY COLLEGE TYPE" 





OEM 


Total 




lA It 




lA 1 


rw 


F 




STRATEGY 


NO 




(n-34) 


(n«9) 


{/Is. 17) 










MoSlvatkHn (intrtnstc/m^lnaic} 


















Learning usoM after coUege 131 


5.6 


6.2 


5.7 


5 5 


59 


5.1 


19 


n s. 


Learning useful in future 




















ccHifses 


132 


5.3 


6 0 


62 


6.7 


54 


5.1 


1.3 


n s. 


Intere&led in ooi^e content 


133 


57 


5.7 


6.0 


5.6 


6.2 


50 


12 


n.s. 


Imponant tor inteflec^ri 




















growth 


134 


5.6 


5.7 


5.8 


5.7 


55 


5,2 


0,4 


n.s. 


Impoftant to do well 


135 


63 


6.4 


6.3 


6,3 


5.5 


6.4 


1.3 


n.s. 


Neected encouragement 


144 


3.5 


3.7 


3.8 


3.5 


28 


3.3 


0.5 


n.s. 


Learned from misldw 


145 


5.8 


5.7 


6.2 


5.4 


54 


85 


24 


0.1 


Worked ¥vhen cfi&^ced course 146 


5.5 


5.4 


60 


5.5 


5 1 


5.5 


0.4 


n.s 


Worked when dug 


147 


49 


4 8 


50 


4.9 


4 5 


5 2 


0.3 


n.i. 


Lemihig etrategies 
















W<3^ ctown e^^ \mrd 


151 


33 


3 3 


3.1 


4.1 


3.2 


2.6 


1.2 


n.s. 


Had difScuRy with rmportani 




















pomts 


152 


28 


27 


3.0 


3.2 


2.7 


2.4 


0.4 


n.s. 


inte^^ different sour^ 


153 


4.0 


4.1 


3.7 


47 


3.5 


3.7 


09 


n.s. 


Skimmed for organizatim 


154 


46 


4.3 


5.4 


4,8 


37 


5.0 


1.9 


n.s. 


Related to (oiown material 


155 


5,3 


54 


5.1 


54 


4.5 


5.7 


1.3 


n.s. 


Summarized mobi ideas 


156 


3.6 


4.0 


3.0 


3.6 


4 6 


3.1 


1.2 


n.s. 


Redled materials 


157 


3.7 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 


22 


2.9 


35 


00 


Used tof»c he»:^Tgs 


158 


35 


37 


4.9 


34 


3,0 


2./ 


3.0 


0.0 


Recced reialad ide» 


159 


5,2 


5.2 


52 


5.2 


5.0 


5.1 


0.0 


n.s. 


not imderstmd remiing 


1^ 


3.0 


2.6 


3.4 


29 


33 


3.2 


03 


n.s. 


Looked for to^csA fit 


161 


55 


5.5 


5.1 


5,6 


5.5 


55 


02 


n,s. 


P^€6hfed oovniieleffioe 




















Gracfes itepmni on effort 


136 


6.0 


6.2 


6.4 


5.6 


58 


6 2 


1.3 


n.s. 


&ades depend on quality 


137 


6.1 


6.0 


66 


59 


6 1 


6.1 


0.4 


n.s. 


(^acte deperrd on inslruclor 


138 


4.9 


4.6 


49 


5.8 


4.8 


5.3 


1.7 


n.s. 


Confident of comso success 


139 


5.5 


5.5 


5.4 


5.8 


4.9 


55 


1.1 


n s. 


Confident of bm:kgrourKi 


140 


4.8 


4.7 


4.1 


49 


4.5 


58 


1.9 


n.s. 


up/doiAit id)ility 


141 


32 


3.6 


2.7 


3.3 


2.0 


29 


23 


0.1 


Confident of understamiing 


142 


5,7 


5.3 


5.7 


65 


56 


62 


35 


00 


Mulity led to success 


143 


55 


5.4 


5.8 


52 


53 


5.9 


0.7 


n s 


Test anidely 




















Thinks about poor tests 


148 


4.3 


46 


4.9 


4.4 


30 


4.2 


1.8 


n.s. 


ThkiHs about feiilkig 


149 


3,8 


3.9 


4.3 


4.2 


26 


37 


13 


n s 


Th^ks about otiw lest items 


150 


4.0 


4.0 


4.3 


44 


34 


40 


06 


n 8. 


fte^KaeeMng strategies 


















Asked teacher K» dmif^ 


162 


5,5 


6.1 


46 


5.1 


52 


4.9 


32 


00 


Asked he^stucfy skills 


163 


4.2 


42 


4.2 


42 


42 


4.1 


0,0 


n.s. 


Goals 




















Feei confused idbout goals 


164 


3.7 


37 


2.8 


4.1 


36 


3,4 


0.7 


n.s. 


Feel edic. goafa^ have 




















ch^tged 


165 


4.0 


44 


32 


3.7 


4.4 


33 


11 


n s. 



• 1 « ncrt true; 7 ■ 
*n.s. <.^>.10 



vary true. 



Relatlvefy few statistically significant differences by college type were found on these 
motivational and learning strategy items. Students In Denominational Literal Arts 
College ard Midwest Doctoral University scared higher than other students on learning 
frcan mistakes they had made, which could mean either that they perceived themselves 
to L*am more or that they perceived they made more mistakes. Differences in reported 
use of particular learning strategies have no Urjtnedlately obvious interpretation. Fi- 
nally, it appears that students in community colleges express less c^mfldence in their 
understanding and more frequently express a tendency to give up because they doubt 
their own ability. Similarly, they are more likely to ask the instructor for clarification 
than the other groups of students are. Given the non-representative sample, such 
comi^rlsons are only suggestive of dlffereirces meriting continued exploration. 
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TABLE 72 

Motivation and L^rnitng Strateaies {by Academic Ftetd) 



MEAN RESPONSES BY ACAfXMC FICLD- 



STRATEGY 



ITEM 
NO. 



Motivation (instrinsic/exirlnsic) 

Learning usefirf after ooyege 131 
Learning useful in fubire courses 132 

interest in oaurse content 133 

Important fcH- intsBsctuai growth 134 

Important to <jk> wdl 1 35 

Needed encoMrafsment 144 

Learned from mistalws 145 

Worked wfien disl^ed course 146 

Worked wfion efciS 147 

Learning sttstei^es 

Wrote dmn every mtrd 151 
Had cfifiiailty witti importwit 

points 152 

Integrated different sources 1 53 

Skimmed for <Mgan»zaiion 1 54 

Related to loiown material 155 

&immarized maki icteas 156 

Recited materials 157 

Used t<H»c iwadings 158 

Recalled reiated ideas 159 

Didn't understend reading 160 

Looked for ktgicai fit 161 

Perceived competence 

Grades (tepend on effort 136 

Grades depend on qtrality 137 

Grades depcHKl on instructor 138 

Confident of course success 139 

Confident of inckground 140 

Give up^doi^t eMitf 14 1 

Confictent of understanding 142 

AbUity led to swx^is 143 

Test anxiety 

Thinks about poor tests 148 

Ttiinks ^jout 149 

Thinks about otf^ test items 1 50 

Heip-saekJng sfrategiea 

Asked teacher to dmify 162 

Asked heH>-study ski^ 163 

Goals 

fe^ confused al>ou<: goals 1 64 

Feel ec&jc. goate have changed 165 

• N« true » 1 ; vwy true » 4. 
•n.s. =p> .10 



Tow Bio 
{/V-89) {n«.11) 



5.8 
5.6 
5.7 
5.6 
6.2 
3.S 
5.6 
5.5 
4 9 



2.7 
4,0 
46 
S3 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
5.2 
2.9 
5.5 

6.0 
6.0 
4.9 
55 
49 
3.2 
5.8 
5.5 

4.3 
3.8 
4.0 

5,5 
4.1 

3.6 
4.0 



5.9 
5.9 
6.1 
5.2 
6 7 
2.1 
6.0 
6.1 
4.8 



Bus 



6,1 
5.6 
6,1 
5.8 
64 
3,8 
63 
5.3 
46 



Comp Hist 
(/j»i9) {n=11) 



5.9 
5.9 
4 8 
5.4 
59 
4,8 
6.1 
5.7 
4.9 



5.5 
5.7 
5.9 
55 
6.3 
3.1 
5.5 
5.3 
54 



Lit 



59 
48 
6.5 
6.5 
6.0 
2.6 
4.6 
54 
4.4 



Nurs Math Soc F 
{ObH) (fjoiO) (/i<=,ii) rffo7 



6.6 
6.9 
6.4 
6.0 
6,6 
4.1 
58 
4.6 
6.1 



4.8 
5.3 
4.3 
4,9 
5.6 
3,9 
59 
5.8 
5.0 



5.9 
5,6 
6.4 
6.1 
6.5 
2.5 
5.8 
5.3 
4 8 



20 
3.7 
4.3 
52 
3.5 
3.8 
3.2 
4.5 
2.2 
5.9 

6.3 
63 
53 
55 
58 
1.5 
5.9 
5.7 

4,0 
4.2 
4.6 

59 
4.9 

2.8 
36 



3.5 
5.3 
4.9 
49 
3.9 
3.9 
4.5 
5.4 
2.8 
54 

6.5 
6.1 
4.9 
4.9 
5.0 
3.4 
6.0 
5.6 

43 

3.8 
4.7 

5.6 
4.1 

3.4 
4.5 



3.3 
3.4 
4.5 
52 
3.8 
3.5 
3.0 
5.1 
3.6 
4.6 

5.7 
5.8 
4.8 
5.6 
4.7 
43 
58 
5,7 

46 

3.9 
3.8 

5.4 
4.3 

4.7 
4 6 



2.6 
47 
4.7 
55 
2.6 
3.5 
2.9 
5.3 
2 7 
5.5 

6.4 
6.5 
5.3 
53 
5.5 
27 
59 
6.0 

37 
2.7 
32 

4.5 
3.3 

37 
33 



21 
3.6 
4.3 
4.4 
4.9 
25 
3.0 
3.6 
2.9 
4.9 

5.5 
6.6 
43 
5.6 
3.6 
3.9 
54 
53 

35 
2.7 

3.0 

4.9 
2.9 

2.5 
45 



2.4 
4.3 
4.8 
57 
38 
42 
4.3 
58 
2.6 
5.9 

6.5 
6.3 
4.4 
5.3 
4.8 
3.0 
5.7 
57 

4.9 
4.9 
4.5 

6.1 
4.5 

3.1 
3.9 



2.8 
3.2 
4.4 
5.6 
3.6 
3.8 
3.4 
5.8 
3.7 
5.5 

6,1 
54 
5.3 
5.3 
53 
4.1 
50 
5.1 

4.4 
3.5 
4.3 

5,1 
4 1 

38 

2.6 



2.9 
4.5 
4.7 
5.6 
4.5 
4.1 
4.2 
5.6 
2.6 
6.2 

5.5 
55 
6.0 
6,1 
4.1 
2.1 
6.5 
45 

4.4 
4 1 
4.1 

6 0 
4 4 

3.6 
4.2 



1.5 
1.6 
4.8 
1.4 
1.4 
3.4 
1,5 
0.8 
0.4 



1.1 
1.3 
0.2 
08 
0.9 
0.6 
1.6 
2.7 
0.9 
1.6 

1.0 
1.3 
0.6 
1.0 
1.7 
3.5 
1.2 
1.4 



15 
0.9 

1,4 
1.0 



n,s. 
n.s. 
00 
n.s. 
n.s. 
00 
n,s. 
n.s. 
n,s. 



3.3 3,7 3,8 2.6 2,7 i,,8 4.4 2.9 4.0 1.6 as. 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
0.0 
n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
0.0 
n.s. 
n.s. 



0.6 n.s. 
1.4 n.s. 
1.2 n.s. 



n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 



The small number of diflerences by field of course enrollment appear to be more easily 
interpreted. Students In composition and mathematics courses, typically enrolled by 
requirement rather than by choice, were 1^ Interested in the course content, more 
likely to need encouragement, and more likely to give up because they doubted their 
ability. Students in literature courses were markedly less likely than other students to 
recall tdeai, related to what they were learning, quite possibly, if we believe their 
instructors, because of the lack of conceptual or hierarchical structure in Uterature 
courses. 

7.1.3.3 EJfort 

The cITorl questionnaire was constructed to eUclt information about the amount of 
effort a student expends in study and preparation for classes. Although we added 
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items to relate to the academic fields iiKluded in our interview sample, the questions 
arc based on the work of Pace (1975). Pace derived theni from student logs and 
grouped them into categories but did not test their reliability as scales: academic 
learning style, experiential learning style, and course activities and attitudes. Pace 
reported no nattonal comparison figures for these Items, some erf which were the 
precursors of items now in the Student CoUege Experience Survey. Several of the items 
were redundant with or closely related to Items in our trial version of the Motivated 
Strategies for Learning Questiomiaire. Students used a four-^point scale to indicate 
how often the activities described in the 31 statements were performed in the context 
of the target course. This reference point differed from the more encompassing reports 
requested by Pace for activities over a )^ar ot more. The questions were clustered 
acconling to the corarept th^ were intended to tap and the responses signified 4 vciy 
crflcn, 3 = fairly often, 2 = occastonally, and 1 = seldom or never (see Appendix III). 

Overall, students were more likely to participate in class discussions than to do library 
work, research projects, or read nonasslgned books, each of which they did less often 
than ''occasionally.** Experiential learning activities linked to these introductory 
courses were few; students helped other students more frequently than they partlci- 



TABLE 73 

Studdnl Effort in Course (by Coltege Type) 









MEAH RESPC»4SES BY CC^LEGE TYPE" 










11 CNi 


loiai 


2 year 


LAH 


Comp 


LAI 


Doc 


c 
r 




EFFORT 


MO. 
















P' 


Acaiiemic teaming atyte 




















Oscussod in dass 


166 


3.0 


3.3 


29 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


19 


n.s. 


Convofsaiion with piotessor 


167 


2.0 


2.3 


18 


1.9 


2.1 


1.3 


30 


00 


Discussed \Mth peers 


168 


23 


24 


1.7 


22 


23 


2.3 


0.8 


n.s. 


C<K^entraied stud^ 


169 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.5 


2.7 


2.2 


OS 


ns. 


&ud»d on weekend 


170 


22 


26 


2.0 


1.9 


2.3 


1.3 


4.1 


OO 


Read non-assi^mi book 


171 


1.6 


2.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


4.3 


00 


bowsed tor books 


172 


1.6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.1 


3.2 


0.0 


DM resem:h (m^eot 


173 


1.6 


2.0 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.1 


32 


0.0 




174 


1.4 


16 


1.4 


1.1 


15 


14 


08 


n s. 


Exparteiltal teaming atyla 




















CHd woik experanoe 


175 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


0.7 


n.s. 


H^>8d anc^her student 


176 


23 


2.4 


22 


1.8 


2.6 


25 


1.5 


n.s. 


Dkl conmuTHty expor^noe 


177 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


03 


ns. 


VM tabcHBiofy emni^se 


178 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.2 


1.8 


17 


0.9 


ns. 


Courae MtivitiM 




















Took denied miles 


179 


32 


3.3 


33 


3.2 


2.9 


3 1 


04 


n.s. 


KtenuvizQd malariai 


180 


3.1 


31 


3.3 


3.0 


25 


3.3 


1.2 


n.s. 


Undefined major po^ts 


181 


3.2 


3.1 


3.4 


2.9 


3.3 


3.4 


0.5 


n.s. 


Made oulSnes 


182 


2.3 


2.6 


1.9 


1.6 


2.4 


2.4 


IS 


n.s. 


Exfdainedto ethers 


183 


2.6 


9.7 


22 


25 


2.9 


25 


0.8 


n.s. 


Thou^t BboiA appikatlons 


t84 


2.8 


28 


28 


3.2 


2.8 


2.5 


0.9 


n.s. 


R^alsd Id own kfeas/ 




















experienoe 


135 


2.9 


29 


3.0 


3 2 


2.9 


2.5 


1.0 


ns. 


Looked for b^k: smK^ie 


166 


3.0 


29 


3.6 


3 1 


28 


29 


1.3 


n.s. 


Looked fi^ fit 


187 


3.2 


3.1 


3.7 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


0.7 


n.s. 


Postpcmed raufsework 


m 


18 


1 8 


1.7 


1 8 


18 


1 7 


0 1 


n s 


Sk^>pedc^s 


189 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


11 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


ns. 


Lislaned In cla^ 


190 


3.6 


3.6 


3.8 


36 


3.3 


3S 


1.0 


n.s. 


Courae atlttudos 




















Enpyed ooursework 


191 


2.3 


34 


3.8 


32 


34 


30 


1,5 


n.s. 


Or^ ftiok reqiAad 


192 


21 


2.1 


24 


2.1 


1.6 


2.1 


OS 


ns. 


Took for msf ocHirse 


193 


11 


1.1 


10 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


n.s. 


Take more ooitses in fieU 


1S4 


29 


30 


3.0 


26 


2 9 


27 


0.4 


n.s. 


TokJ friemls of kiterest 


195 


2.6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


26 


23 


0.6 


n.s. 


Reoomm^Kled lo others 


m 


28 


28 


30 


2,6 


26 


27 


0,3 


n.s. 



* 1 -» sekii^ or naiR^, 4 » V9ry oUtn. 
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TABLE 74 

Student Effort hi Cours« (by Acfidtemic fkM) 

MEAN RESPONSES BY ACAKMK; F«:it> 



EFFORT 


i 1 


Total 


Bto 


til IQ 


Coinp 


Hist 


i il 


Nurs 


Math 


Soc 


f- 
#• 




NO, 




Infill 






{n^iO) (n-^ll) 




P 


Af^adiitnle tetarnlnfi ntviift 




























lOO 


3.0 


26 


o.U 


32 


26 


O.l 


30 


26 


3.2 


1.0 


n s. 


wvn¥o;Sai^n wtin piAif 




2.0 


25 


1 A 


22 


1,5 


O A 

it 4 


1.9 


1.6 


2.3 


15 


n s 


l^mwUSkoQU VVIlfl ^mC^p 




23 


30 


0 A 


1.9 


17 


2 5 


23 


28 


1.9 


4 

19 


0.1 






2.5 


3.1 


0 D 
£.0 


2.4 


2.5 




2.4 


18 


2.7 


IV 


n.s. 




i7r> 


22 


26 




1.8 


19 


1 A 


24 


20 


25 


1.0 


n s 


rfCou iiUfi'EISDi^pitsU Di*Op\ 


171 


1.6 


15 


1 .o 


1.4 


1.3 


c U 


21 


1.5 


1.7 


1 3 


n s. 




1 r 4C 


16 


1.5 


1 A 

1 .o 


1.4 


1.3 


o n 
c,U 


2.1 


1,1 


2.4 


2.1 
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pated in community, laboratory (except biology students), or work experiences. While 
students reported that they seldom or never skipped class, some did postpone doing 
course work Fairly often, on the other hand, they tooU detailed notes. looked for fit in 
material they were studying, and performed other learning activities they believed to be 
effective. 

On the whole, on this questionnaire, students expressed a moderate degree of afflnlly 
for the courses on which the Interviews were focused. Hiey enjoyed the courses 
"occasionally,- only "fairly often" would recommend the courses to friends, antl only 
"fairly ofte*i" would they take more courses in the same field themselves. 

When comparing student responses In various types of colleges, there were no statisti- 
cally slgnlftcant differences In tlie effort devoted to experiential learning {minimal m 
any case), to various course activities, cr to attitudes toward the compI«?ted course. A 
few differences were found in the questions Pace classified as "academic learning 
style." 

Students in Midwest Doctoral University reported fewer conversations with their pro- 
fessors (recall that this college had the largest classes). Students at Midwest Doctoral 
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University were also least likely to study on weekends^ read a nonasslgned book, 
browse for books related to the course, or do a research project. In contrast, slndenls 
at tht community colleges were more likely, on the average, to report eryjaging in all of 
these academic activities. 



Comparing the student responses by course field. It appears that biology students 
discussed subject matter with peers more frequently than history students, while 
sociology students browsed fOT related books far more than history students. Not 
surprisingly, nursing students were most likely to have work exjKjrlence In the course 
and, as well, biology and nursing students were more likely to do laboratoiy work. 

Similarly, differences In cour^ acttvltl^ may reflect the type of course as much as 
student styles of learning or studying. For example, detailed notes were more Ukely to 
be taken In some courses, memorization of materials to be nK)re common in others. 
The counts least likely to be enjoyed were English composition and math, the aime 
courses that were most likely to be taken because they were required. 



7,1.3.4 Instmclimwd Pi^fereficx!S 



This questionnaire was developed by Strom and others (1982) to provide two scales: 
preference for course structure and tolerance for difficulty, tkjslgnatcd choices a 
respondent makes ^rom 33 forced-choice items {see Appendix III) are summed to arrive 
at the two scores. Hie maximum score on prefererKte for course structure is 20; the 
maximum score on tolerance for course dlfllculty Is 13 (see Appendix 111), Scores 
obtained by our student sample are ^lown In Table 75. 

This scale was used experimentally. In retrospect, a nomber of the statements contain 
ptjorettves that might compel respondents to accept the alternative, and ^me state- 
ments were worded so they r auld be Interpreted ?s not being mutually exclusive. For 
these reasons* we do not plan to continue use of the scale- 
Summary results are shown In Table 75. Tlierc were no s^gnifkrant differences by 
either college tyi^ or course of enrollment on the scale termed ^preference for course 
structure/ On the scale called "tolerance for difficulty," respondents differed both by 
college and by course, iTie patterns appear to us to haw no obvious interpretation. 



TABLE 7S 
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7.1.4 Congraence Between Faculty and Student Perceptions 

III Interviews, students were asked (1) to cite perceptions of their inslructons' plans, 
la^oals. and beliefs that underlie the course, and (2) to describe their own preferences on 
such issues. Based on mean scores of both groups, students (N = 108) tended to 
equate their views with those of the instructors (N = 89). Yet. these group aggregates do 
not adequately describe congruent views between faculty members and their students. 
For example, some instructcwns had no students inlerviewed; in other cases more than 
two students were interviewed. Thus, to facilitate analysis, we examined only actual 
paired faculty-student responses on selected data dimensions. Hiirty faculty members 
were involved in more than one pair since two or more students from their class were 
Interviewed. In all, we were able to Identify 96 faculty-student pairs. 

This analysis of faculty-student pairs has several Umltattons. First, we considered the 
perceptions of one student as potentially representative of the class. Second, In some 
cases the faculty and student questions were not parallel or were scored In different 
ways: consequently, to make the c<Mnparlsons, the data required considerable manipu- 
lation and interpretation. This was particularly true in cases where post hoc content 
analysis had been used to establish response categories for open-ended questions. In 
most such cases. It was necessaiy to collapse either faculty or student responre 
categories to achieve parallelism. Despite these limitations, the process of data reduc- 
tion and re-aggregation was itself informative and consistent with our purpose in 
understanding the ? In which faculty and students describe and interpret course 
design. 

Table 76 presents the data categories for which we compared the ^ faculty-student 
pairs (Column 1). In CoUimns 2 and 3, the table glve.«i (a) the types of unstnictured or 
structured interview questions from which data were obtained for faculty and stu- 
dents, and tb) the types of scores that were originally recorded. Column 4 describes the 
types of manipulation used to achlevp arallelisai. Beginning at the top of the table, 
the data categories are ordered from i\ -cc that rely on direct student observation (e.g., 
the instnjctional mcKle and direction of a>mmunlcatlon flow in the class) to those that 
Involve considerable student inference (e.g., student attribution of beliefs to their 
Inslnctors). Theoretically, we expected student and faculty cor^jruence to be more 
frequent in the dimensions Usted first in the table. 

Following the achievement of parallel data, the analyst sought "matches." cases in 
which faculty and student views were congruent. This process lead to a second 
criterion categor>\ which we labeled "half matches." The "half match" was recorded 
when the student's responst! partially, but not completely, matched the faculty re- 
sponse. 

Using course sequencing patterns as our example, we illustrate the meaning of 
"match" and "half match. (We followed similar procedures for other data categories 
listed in Table 76. In each Instance we built on what we had learned about how faculty 
members and students responded to interview questions.) Faculty members typically 
endorsed two {occasionally, three) of the six sequencing patterns and reje^-ted the 
remaining three or four. Thus, we considered the two sequerrclng patterns that faculty 
members ranked first and second as descriptive of their practice patterns. Students 
were given a slightly diflerent task, that of assigning some number of jwlnts (0 to 100) 
to describe the portion of time they believed the instructor aiiploycd each sequencing 
pattern. Frequently, students assigned equal points to two or three patterns. We 
selected the three sequencing patterns receiving the highest numlx!r of points as 
representing the student s perception. A "match" was recorded If the faculty member's 
top two choices were among the three top-rated student choices; a "half match" was 
recorded if the student had chosen only one of the two top faculty selections. 
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TABLE 76 

I^la fiSmipulBtioft to Altera ParalteliMt foi Compaiii^ Faculty end Studant PbItb 
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Fm:utty resFX}nses 
cmvertod lo 3-point scate: 
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8ome¥irhat impcvtant =6- 
14 points; not impc^nt ^ 
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Table 77 stunmarlzes the numl^rs and percentages of matches, half matches, non- 
matches, and missing cases among the 96 faculty-student pairs for each of the catego- 
ries of comparison that were described in Table 76, A brief discussion of each data 
categoiy of Table 77 follows. 



TABLE 77 

Percentage of **Matchee** Between Faculty and Student Perceptions for 96 Pairs 
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I&structlomd mode ar J dlrecUon of commnnic&tion. For discussion, we combine 
these two conceptually linked categories from Table 77. The results of the^>e analyses 
indicate sutetantial agreement in the ways faculty and students view course commu- 
nication patterns. Any lack <rf congruence may be prtmarUy due lo dlfTeremes in the 
way codii^ was done for the two sets of respondents. Where differences occurred, 
students were more likely to believe that they were moie active communicators in the 
instructional process than was reported by the faculty member. When more than one 
student responded per course, there was more often agreement between students than 
disagreement. 

Ways histTuctor helps students learn. Of all data dimensions, the lowest congruence 
was achieved on this comparison. Considerable missing data resulted from our inabil- 
ity to And faculty counterparts for categories of help mentioned by students. Further- 
more, considerable data may have been eliminated by selecting oiHy the llrst men- 
tioned response for faculty and students. Of students responding for the same in- 
structor, equal numbers had congruent views and non-congruent views with the fac- 
ulty member. These findings raise the possibility that faculty help students differently. 
Peihaps there is little reason to expect one student to recognize a help mode used by 
another student with different needs, 

Sequencslng of cfuitent. U half matches are considered, a high percentage of students 
(80%) recognized the sequencing pattern their instructor intended to use. Students In 
the same class were consistent in the patterns they recognized. Since one pattern 
(sequencing based on pragmatic constraints) was seldom used, it can be said that out 
of live patterns presented, students recognized their instructor's patterns quite consis- 
tently. 

Educational beUe&. If half matches are considered, students rather frequently attrib- 
uted to instructors the same belief patterns the instructors themselves mentioned as 
their own (88%). Since only three of the six belief patterns were viewed by most faculty 
as most important, this congruence is not surprising and may Yx overstated. Previous 
research using different bellds statements in liberal arts colleges, for example, has 
shown greater df^repancies (Stark & Morstaln, 1978.) 

Ways Instructor gets feedback. About half of the students (51%) correctly identified 
the way their instructor gets feedback. This is probably attributable to high use of tra- 
ditional means, such as tests and essays. 

Influences on course planning. Although congruence appears frequent, our com- 
parisons seem unreliable l^ause of lack of direct congruence between instructor and 
student items and the need to convert faculty responses to a three-point scale. There- 
fore, we will not discuss the results. 

7. 1,4.1. DistTibution of Fticulty Based on Faculty Student "Congruence Scores" 

To paint a general picture oi faculty-student congruence across the seven broad di- 
mensions, we calculated a rough score for each faculty member based on the number 
of times faculty and students concurred in their Judgments. Based on a maximum 
possible score of 15 points (typically 2 for a match, 1 for a half match, O for a 
mlanatch) we found the distribution tending in the direction of congruence. Four 
faculty members scored 5 or less points (5%). GO faculty members scored 6 to 10 
points. (70%). and 22 faculty members scored 1 1 or more points (26%). We don*t know, 
of course, whether the congruence was due to: astuteness of students in perceiving 
thel- Instructors' intent, effectiveness of instnictors in communteating with students, 
east communicating intent in some disclplij ., or some other aspect of the specific 
collcfje setting. Although we have learned much about how to structure a more 
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controlled Investigation of faculty-student congruence, about all we can say from this 
small sample is that kiiany students appear to pcrceiv'e their instructors' intent quite 
accurately while a smaller number do not. 

7. J .4.2 Congruence Across College Types and Academtc h^elds 

For consistency with earlier analyses in this report, we examined faculty-student 
congruence by institutional type and academic fleld. For this comparison we jud||ed 
each of the seven major data categories to be a faculty-student match or not. We tallied 
the total number of matches for faculty members (N = 69) with one or more partlclpat- 
students. Summary results are given In Table 78. 



TABLE 7» 

Comparison of Faculty and ^dsnt ISaU^^ (by Ccritoge Type and Academic Field) 
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16 
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0 
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11 


11 
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67 


33 


0 
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17 


17 


67 


0 


6 
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36 


9 


56 


9 


11 
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50 


2S 


25 


0 


4 
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23 


30 


35 


12 


69 



Hie data tn Table 78 indicate that five or six matches In the seven comparison catego- 
ries was the modal eaqjcctation for laculty-student pairs. It was unusual for students 
and faculty to report congruently In all seven categories. Overall, If this sample were 
representative, we might expect to find non-congruent perceptions between faculty and 
students about 25% of the lime. Setting aside rows in Table 78 with as few as four 
matched pairs (sociolc^ and Endowed Ul^ral Arts College), there appears to be less 
congruence in student and faculty reports at the three community colleges and at 
Denominational Uberal Arts College. Similarly, English composition and mathematics 
students are more likely than others to hold perceptions of course design that are not 
congruent with those of their instructors. 

These two results from Table 78 are probably the result of confounding factors. More 
ccanposition students and developmental level mathematics students were interviewed 
in the two types of colleges that are overrepre^nted as lacking perceptual matches. Is 
it the case that students taking (and perhaps required to take) English composition 
ar d mathematics courses In these types of colleges have not developed the ability to 
perceive their Instructors* intent? Is there ^methlng about the nature of content In 
these courses (particularly the lack of conceptual structure their instructors reported 
for Introductoiy courses) that causes students not to grasp the Instructor's Intent? Or 
Is there something about the way the instructors teach these iniroductoiy courses that 
produces ineffective communication to students about the course design? These 
questions arising from the data sugge^ an important area for further research. 

er|c i3S 
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7.1.5 Student Interview Data Summaxy 



Students attending various types of colleges described courses in the same Held slnii- 
lariy, but their course characterizations differed according to the field of study. As was 
true of faculty members, .students described intended course goals somewhat differ- 
ently in open-ended di^usslons than when responding to structured questions. When 
unprompted, most students tended to describe their instructors as Intent on teaching 
them the great ideas of mai^nd. the applfcations of knowledge, or specific skills. In 
contrast, when responding to prompts, they viewed their instructors as helping Ihcm 
to build a strong foundatlcm for future study, understand how things flt together, and 
use what they have learned. Most students reported little dlscrejKincy betweer their 
own objectives and those of their instructors. 

Students reported that the course materials and the way the instructor organlJies them 
help them to understand the Instructor's goals. Within each specific dlK:lpUne. stu- 
dents generally identified the patterns of course organization that their instructors had 
described in sepemte interviews. As a group, students also seemed to identify quite 
readily the educational beliefs their teachers held. Possibly, however, students overes- 
timate the importance their instructors place on systematic instructional techniques 
and in arranging knowledge according to its potential use. 

When asked to suggest other objectives, assignments, activities, or ways of judging 
success other than those determined by the teacher, students reported a limited range 
of options. In general, students seemed more capable of matching prototypical descrip- 
tions with their course experiences than dew:rlbing in their own words their observa- 
tions about the educational goals and course design of their instructor. 

Examination of matched patre of faculty and students reveals that students perceive 
faculty course design quite accurately in over half of cases. The cases where student 
and faculty perceptions differ (about 25%) are disproportionately in nonselective col- 
leges and in English composition and mathematics courses. Further research would 
be needed to verify and explain why these areas foster incongruent perceptions. 
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8.0 How are Course Desigr^s Expressed in Syllabi? 

8.1 The Syllabus Checklist 

We located no previous studies that had systematically used a Iheorelically grounded 
checklist to assess whether elements or categories of elements might be included in 
course syllabi. Thus, we constructed a checklist designed to parallel conceptually the 
exploratoty interviews with faculty and our evolving survey instrument. The checklist 
(see Appendix IV) Included 130 elements grouped into 16 categories of potential sylla- 
bus content [sec Table 7). Course syllabi were coded in terms of the presence or 
absence erf" each of the 130 elements. One of four values was assigned to each element 
for each syllabus: 

0 = the item Is neither stated ror Implied: 

1 = the item Is Implied but not stated explicitly: 

2 = the item is stated explicitly: 

PNA = the item Is pFobal% not applicable to that particular course (for example, a 
laboratory is unlikely in a history course). 

Two raters used this scheme to code the course syllabi. Both indicated the task was 
very diflkult. The process raised some general Issues we will discuss briefly before 
pre! eiiling the analysis and results. 

8.1.1 Determining What Constitutes & Syllabus 

Instructors were asked to bring to the interview a "syllabus and other Illustrative 
course materials." Not all campus coordinators phrased this request identically. It 
wa;:: often difficult to determine exactly which documents provided by a particular 
instructor constituted the "syllabus." Often, the packets included only an assignment 
sheet and copies of a few quizzes. Lacking further information In these cases, the 
coders assumed the syllabus consisted merely of a list of assignments when other 
materials, in fact, may merely not have been volunteered. In other cases, most com- 
monly for nursing and English composition courses, the packets imluded assignment 
sheets, philosophy statements about the course, or lengthy booklets. In these cases, 
the coders Included all the Information as part of the syllabus even when the elaborate 
booklets obviously were not written by the individual instructor. 

8.1.2 Identifying the Coder's Perspective 

It was possible foi cucicrs to take several perspectives when analyzing the syllabi: that 
of the faculty member, that of the student, and that of the "objective" educational 
researcher. Even when they had elected the objective jKirspectlve and adopted seem- 
ingly clear decision rules, coders found it dlfllcult to maintain consistency when coding 
even a single syllabus. Temporarily, Judgment could be colored by one's own expertise 
in the field or one's own educational beliefs. Thus, there seems Utile doubt thai there 
was substantial inconsistency between coders and anwjng syllabi rated by the same 
coder. By extension, our experience reinforces the observation of many classroom 
teachers that the perspectives of students may not be similar: different students 
evaluate the course in different ways. Surely it attests to the dUIiculty outside observ- 
ers may have in conducting course evaluations that Include examination of syllabi. 
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8.1.3 Implicit Versus Explicit Statements 

We created a category for "Implicit mentions" based on the need for such a oeslgnatlon 
m similar prior research, which coded accreditation standards. As we expected, the 
Implicit category was needed in ccxllng syllabi, too. For some categories, it was rare 
that explicit statements were made in a syllabus but not unusual to read a statement 
that left the coder with a distinct impression ol the intent of the instructor. The coders 
frequently had difficulty pointing to a particuLir phrase as 'proor of the presence of a 
particular element In the i^llabus. but they often had a sense that the variable was 
implied. Even so, making a distinction between implicit and explicit statements was 
often a dilTlcult task. 

8.1.4 The Role of Inference and Interpretation 

It was often difl"icult to determine the extent to which inference or interpretation should 
be used in coding a syllabus. Can one infer discipline content from a topic outline on 
an assignment sheet? Does the fact that a biology course gives regular spelling tests 
imply that the symbolic component of biology is being conveyed to the student? Can 
one interpret that "All papers arc due on the date assigned unless the student has 
experienced a major personal crisis." to mean that the instructor takes into account 
time or personal pressures on students? Far more information than that committed to 
paper in a syllabus is needed to make such inferences. 

8.1.5 Bias in Coding: Stereotypes and Knowledge Base 

Certain assumptions may have affected the accuracy and co5isistency of the coding of 
syllabi. Stereotypes of and personal knowledge about the disciplines may have colored 
the quality and nature of coders' interpretations of information conveyed in a syllabus. 
For example, it is commonly believed that history instructors sequence their courses 
structurally/chronologically and that biolt^ instructors incorporate laboratory ex- 
periments into their range of teaching methods. Such common knowledge can make it 
ea;^ to overlook the unusual case. As another illustration of jwtential bias, coders 
may also have unintentionally assumed that longer syllabi were better: these syllabi 
may have received more "points" b«:ause, even if the coder couldnt find evidence of the 
information, it was assumed to be there. 

8.2 Method of Analysis 

ITie syllabi were coded twice by two indej^ndent ccwJers. neither of whom had been 
involved in interviewing students or faculty. The first coder had not l^en Involved in 
discussions of the theoretical basis of the study or development of the experimental 
checklist but Instead was given a set of definitions regarding Its dimensions. The 
second coder had been involved In discussions of the study and was familiar with the 
theoretical framework of the checklist. The second coder was responsible for resolving 
the dilTerences between the two codings and entering the information into the data- 
base. 

8.2.1 First Coding 

The syllabi were first coded du» 1 the early summer of 1987. Twenty syllabi were 
coded as a "trial nm" to give the cc *r a feel for the process, to identify problems, and 
to (lesh out decision rules. The remaining syllabi were coded; then, the originally 
selected twenty were receded. In ctKilng each syllabus, the coder first read the entire 
document or set of documents to get a feel for its content; then the syKabus was reread 
and values were assigned to the variables In the syllabus checklist. 
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8.2.2 Second Ct^Iing 



The syllabi were recocied by a second individual during the late summer and fall of 
1987. The second coder talked to the first coder to learn some of his/her decision rules 
and problem resolutions. The second axler also ana^jrzed the first twenty syllabi to get 
a feel for the proce^. Some of the decision rules were redefined and missing categories 
were added to the ^liabus checklist. The remaining sjrilabi were then coded and the 
first twenty syllabi were recoded. In each Instance, the coder first read the syllabus to 
get a feel for the document; the syllabus was reread ana values (0. 1. 2. PNA) were 
assigned to the elements on the syllabus checklist. 

8.2.3 Resolving Two Differing Codings 

In the late faU of 1987. the two independent sets of syllabus codings were compiled into 
a single database by the second coder. Hie value assigned to each element by each 
coder was examined. If the values assigned by both c<Kiers were the same, that value 
was entered into the database. If the values differed by one. the higher value was 
entered into the database, thus giving a slight bias to the assumption that element was 
implied or could be located fa; the syllabus. If the values differed by two. the syllabus 
was reviewed to assign an appropriate value, which was enteied in the database. If the 
first coder had coded the value *0" and the second coder had coded the value "probably 
not applicable," an "x" was entered into the data base. This method of value resolution 
may have artificially inflated the values assigned to the variables, giving the Impre^ion 
that the syllabi are slightly more inclusive than is actually true. 



8.2.4 Organizing the Database 



In analyzing the coded information it became apparent that comparing the 130 dis- 
crete elements that couki potentially be included in a syllabus constituted too detailed 
a level of analysis. For an exploratory study with small sample size, lack of random 
selection, and considerable coding subjectivity, it seemed most appropriate to discuss 
general trends and characteristics of syllabi. Thus, data analysis focused on 17 broad 
categories of information: a syllabus Identlficalion catcgoiy and 16 categories parallel- 
ing those on the syllabus checklist. For each broad cat^oiy erf information, mean 
scores were summarized and then comi^red by institutional type and academic field. 

In deriving the mean scores for each category, the following formula was applied to 
compensate lor the "x"s ("probably not applicable"): 



Total of Sums for All Syllabi in Division 



X (# Items In Category) 



Total # of Values 
Total # of V^ues = (« Items In Categoiy)(# Syllabi)— (# of "x^s In Category) 

Had such a formula not been used, ^llabi that had been assigned zero points on both 
those potentially applicable elements not included in the document and those elements 
that did not pertain to the particular course would have received artificially low scores. 



8.3 Results of the Analysis 



Syllabi from diverse disciplines and varied college types were included in the analysis 
and substantial dificrences were found by college type and course discipline. Over 90 
instructors were interviewed, for whom 89 usable interviews have been discussed in 
earlier sections of this report. Seventy-three instructors provided the researchers with 
scane documem In res}M)nse to the request for syllabi. The number of syllabi examined 
from each academic fieU and each type of college iiKrluded in the study are shown in 
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Tab ^9. The proportions of syllabi from each type of Institution and from each 
dis Jne do not appear to differ slgnlflcanlly from the Intenriew sample. In those 
m. r differences that do occur* the greatest proportion cf missing syllabi vv^ere from 
community colleges and Endowed College (Liberal Arts 1). Business, mathematics, and 
nursing courses were also slightly underrepresented. In addition to known cases 
where the canipus liaison merely failed to stress providing the syllabus, some reasons 
for the missing syllabi can be speculated. For example, nursing courses frequently 
were team taught or two instructors we Interviewed used a common syllabus: in 
business, the introductory courses often had been preplaimed (and the syllabus am- 
structed) before the Instructor was hired, 

8*3.1 Syllabus Types by College Type and Academic Field 



TABLE 79 

ComparBliva Proportions of interWcnm and AvfiilBble Syllabi (by College Type and Academic Field) 

^OF PERCENTAGE NUI^EROF PERCENT AGt Or 

l^JTF^vtEWS total syilabi total 

College typo 

Community colteges 33 37% 21 29% 

Lto/ralfitftscdteges 23 26% 19 26% 

Co'npr0hensi^^ coilo^s 18 20% 18 25% 

Doaoral ufwvei^ity 16 18% 14 19% 
Academic fieid 

aology 13 14°a 12 17% 

Business 9 10^/ 6 8% 

Composition 13 14% 11 15% 

History 9 10% 9 13% 

Uteratum 13 14% 10 14% 

Mattiematics 12 13% 9 13% 

Nursing 11 12% 5 7% 

Sociology 10 11% 10 14% 



We classified course syllabi into three general iypts: "assljjnment sheets/ "philosophy 
statements", and documents that Incorporated both of these more limited types. Ttiv 
distribution of these syllabus types in our sample varied with collcf^e type and aca- 
demic field. However, no single type was exclusively found In a particular college type 
or academic field. 

The **asslgnment sheet'' typf^ of syllabus tended to include only basic course infonna- 
tion, a course calendar, and a topic outline. Occasionally, this type of syllabus in- 
cluded a grading scale and/or a list of required textb(K)ks. The assignment sheet type 
of syllabus comprised 19% in = 14) of the syll bi analyzed, Tlils type was mo* : 
common at Midwest Doctoral University and leasv common in Denominational Ubeml 
Arts College, II was m<^t common in sociology courses and least common in Engllsli 
composition and nursing courses. 

The "philosophy statement" type of syllabus tended to include basic course Infomia- 
tion, a statement of goiils and objectives, a philosophy s' itement, and a course ration- 
ale. Occaslcttially . this type of syllabus also Included a list of required textbooks. This 
type of syllabus comprised 1 1% (n 8) of the syllabi analyzed. It was most common in 
community colleges and Denominational Liberal Arts College and least common at 
Endowed Liberal Arts College. It was most common in English composition courses 
and least cranmon In biolc^, history, mathematics, and S(x:lol(^ courses. 

The syllabus style that incorporated both the "assignment sheet** type and the 't^hiloso- 
phy statement'' type was, of course, the most complete. Of the syllabi we analyzed. 
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70% (n = 511 were of this type. These syllabi were about equally distributed across 
Institutional types aiul academk! fields. In theory, this type could have incorporated all 
of the 16 syllabus cat^orles. In practice, it rarely included any information for the 
categories we refen^ to as "teaming facilities and resources," •supplementaiy read- 
ings," or "factors influen<±ig course structure." Thus, effectively, only 14 categories of 
information were leprraented. 

8.3.2 SyUabm Categories 

There is considerable variation in the degree to which the theoretically based syllabus 
checklist categories were represented in the course syllabi analyzed. Although eacli 
Individual element within the categories will not be discussed in this analysis, the 
reader may find it useful to review the categoric in terms of the variables that are 
found in them. This can be done by referring to the charklist Itself (Appendix IV). Also, 
Table 80 hlghllfehts certain elements (within categories) that were Included In the 
syllabus checklist but that were rarely Incorporated into course syllabi. We note that 
the absence of some Items is readily explained, for example, since the pragmatic 
philosophy (Item 83) was not espoused by f;£K!u!ty, it would not be expected in any 
syllabus. In Table 80, the symbol -RE" marks those items whose absence Is "readily 
explained,** based on other data collected in the study. Table 81 summarizes the aggre- 
gate mean number of points ajsslgned by checklist category for all syllabi reviewed. 



TABLE 80 

Elements Included in the Syllabus Checklist But Rarely Included In Course Syllabi 



ITEM 

ELEMEhfT NO 



Besic fanfomiatlon 

Types of students for wtiom course is jntended 7 

Time and place of dass meetmg (RE) 8 9 

Electronic conferertoe contact 1 3 

Home phone of faculty member 14 

Number of crecSts (RE) 15 

lnlonnati<m about ^ teachr.g assistant (RE) 16 

{nstrudCH* name 17 

Information about basic teictbook 

Where the lext » ovaiiabie (RE) 27 

Priooollsxt (RE) 28 

Ftoason ^xt wns dnisen 29 

Supplementafy readb^s 

Noi^ of the items ware tndiKl^ 38 45 

Goato and oii leoitvea of course 

Retatton (rf course to ^neral ecMcation pn^am 5i 

Reiation erf course to sistftu^^ mission 53 

Statemwita or aasumpHom almit student chsracterf stic^ 

Demogr^^ ch^eH:;l^istics students 66 

Person^ interests of students ^ 

in€l\^£ri learning styles of stiKlant 71 

biffuenccA on course structure 

Re^WK?es to ii^mnoe of (Hh^fK:lorsmcoui$e structure (RE) 73 7B 

Refsrsnces to bu^mieM^*t edueatiomi b^l^ 

Pragmatism as si e<&ic»tiond befief (RE) 83 

Ration^ for choo^ng course material 

hte^oriai dK>5en because sUidmts reacNty learn (RE) 87 

MfltiK»!d chosen because sli^tote ^ijcy (RE) 88 

Rationale for my course material fs sequenced 

Sei^jefKing fxr^^natic (PE) 101 
Feedbrck to aftidml 

Eiec^rcH^ confefonce teec&ack 121 
Feedback used by Instruitora 

F^ec&ack used is f^e/toc^ l^^a^ 126 



Nola: hlundmrsfer 10 vsiliMe numbers on syllabus ohe^^^ RE means i^Krence of item is ^readily explained; 

ERLC 
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TABLE 81 

Deserlplii^ Slati&tica for Syttebi (by Categc^} 
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8,3,2. J Coarse Syllabi and College Type 

Tables 82 and 83 disaggregate the data by institutional type. 

The type of information Included in the examined course syllabi varied college type. 
Judging by a rough rule of thumb we used to Identify those institutional types that 
scored higher or lower than the aggregate on any given category (see Table 83), only 
three categories of syllabus analysis appeared not to vaiy: basic information, state- 
ments or assumptions about student characteristics, and feedback from the students 
used by the instructor. fThis summary excludes those categories on which response 
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{Mean Scores on Syllabi Cat^ortes (by College Type) 
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TABLE S3 

VariaUcm In SyHabus Calegoiy UmnB (by Colkige Typa) 

SYLUBUS CATEGORY 

Basic (Dformotion 
Catandar 
Text biforniation 

Goals/ob^ttvea 

StiHtefit charact^stica 
Influmca cmi strueUtre 
Eduoatkmai {ihMosophy 
Rationale 

Secruencing 

Assi^n^ts/iacttvitos 
Inatnictional moda 
Feadback to $UHteni 
Faedb8d( from atudeni 

Nola: lettara stand far ttw item's reialwtship lo die ovoraS itwn sudi thai a « 2S% of ^Habi riK»ived scores bekm the overall 
mean: 50% of sy«frf)j receivad scores bekm the overal! mean; b « 25% of syllaN received scores dt)ova tie overall me^; bb 
50% of syllat» received scofes above the overaS mean. 
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was so infrequent that little variation was possible.) Instructors at Endowed Liberal 
Arts College and Midwest Doctoral University tended to incorporate certain syllabus 
categories less frequently than instructors at other types of institutions. 

More speclflcally. Instructors at community colleges included rationales for the mate- 
rial chosen and the way the course was arranged more often than did instructors at 
other types of colleges. They also much more frequently included discipline content 
and a rationale for assignments or activities than did instructors at other institutions. 

Instriictors at Endowed Liberal Arts College more frequently included information 
about their own educational philosophy. However, they less often included statements 
of goals and objectives, rationale for course material chosen, or rationale for course 
sequencing. They much less frequently included information about learning facilities 
and resources than did Instructors at other types of institutions; possibly because 
these are well-known at a small college. 

Instructors at I>enomlnatlonal Liberal Arts College incorporated t he greatest number of 
syllabus categories with greater frequency than did instructors at all other institution 
types. They more often provided information about course goals and objectives, their 
own educational philosophy, and a rationale for material chosen in their syllabi. Like 
faculty at a similarly small college (Endowed), they less often included Information 
about learning facilities and resources. They much more frequently included informa- 
tion about supplementary readings, discipline content, and sequencing rationale. 

Instructors at comprehensive colleges less often Included a rationale for course se- 
quencing. Possibly based on instttutlonal sixe, they much more frequently included 
Information on learning facilities and resources than Instructors at other types of 
institutions. 

Instructors at Midwest Doctora! University had the least inclusive syllabi. They were 
less likely than instructors at other colleges to include a course calendar, insight into 
their own educational philosophy, and information about the kind of feedback they 
would give to the students. They were much less like y to include information about 
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required textbooks and rationales for the material chosen, course sequencing?, ami 
assignments or activities. This finding may be related to the phenomenon of coordi- 
nated planning for Introductory courses that we observed at this university. QiUlc 
posslbfyt instructcars supplied only those materials unique to their section, and no 
single instructor took responsibility to share with us the overall course syliabi. 

Based on other information gathered in our interviews it is tempting to speculate about 
the reasons for some of the differences by college type. For example, it is possible that 
learning laboratory and other such facilities are found more frequently in comprehen- 
sive colleges: with relatively poor financial support, liberal arts colleges may not have 
such facilities. We have not made a thorough attempt to comjuire such differences 
with our Interview data. Rather, we believe further exploration with a specific faculty 
sample is needed to draw such conclusions more systematically. 

8.%2.2 Course SyUabi and Academic Ffeid 

The type of information Included in course syllabi we examined varied dramatically by 
academic field- Based on our rough rule of detedir^ dUferences, only two categories of 
syllabus analysts failed to vary with discipline, namely basic information and textbook 
information. Nursing instmctors presented, by far, the mc^t inclusive syllabi. Busi- 
ness and English composition instructors also had very complete syllabi, Histoiy 
Instructors did not have very inclusive syllabi, but mathematics and sociology instmc- 
tors presented the least complete syllabi (^e Tables 84 and 85). We will discuss the 
categories included by the different academic Iclds in order of approximate inclusl'/e- 
ness. 

Nursing Instructors had the most complete ^Uabl; this may be due, in part, to the fact 
that the nursing curriculum is largely prescribed by external agencies and tends to be 
planned at the program level. Nursing instructors more often included a course 
calendar and methods used for feedback from the students. Nursing faculty much 
more frequently included information on learning facilities and resources; a list of 
supplementary readings; statements df gc^ls and objectives; discipline content: as- 
sumptions about student characteristics; information about the factors that influ- 
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TABLE 85 
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enced course structure; insight Into their own educational philosophy; rationales for 
course material, course sequencing, and course assignments/activities: instructional 
modes used: and methods of feedback to the student. 

English composition instructors had veiy Inclusive syllabi; this may be. In part, be- 
cause composition curricula are skin oriented, the courses serve a wide range of 
beginning students, and standards are frequently established by programs, not Indi- 
viduals, English composition Instructors more frequently included information about 
goals and objectives, learning facilities and resources, discipline content, assumptions 
about student characterlstk;s, their own educational philosophy, and assignment/ 
activity rationale. They less often Included course calendars. 

Although business instructors much less often Included a rationale for course se- 
quencing; they more often included information about learning facilities and resources 
and methods of feedback for the students than did instructors in other disciplines. 
Business Instructors frequently included a course calendar, information about supple- 
mentaiy readings, and statements of goals and objectives. 

Biok^ instructors much more often included a course calendar than did Instructors 
in other disciplines. They less often Included insight into their own educational phi- 
losophy, statements about course goals/objectives, or rationale for asslgnmcnts/ac 
tMtles. Blolc^ instructors much more frequently included information on the factors 
that influenced course structure. 

Literature Instructors less frequently Included information about learning faclllUes 
and resources, rationale for course sequencing, and methods of feedback to students. 
They more often included Information about course content and their own educational 
philcwophy. Ulerature instructors much more frequently included statements of 
course goals and objectives than did Instructors In other disciplines. 
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Hlstoiy tnstxuctors more frequently included rationale for course sequencing in their 
syllabi than did instructors In other disciplines. They less often included Information 
about learning facilities/resources and rationale for assignments/activities. History 
instruct(M3 much less frequently included statements of course goals and objectives. 

Mathematics instructors had the least Inclusive syllabi of those examined. They tes.'^^ 
often included a course calendar, Inlbrmation about discipline content. Insight into 
their own educational philosophy, or the methods of feedback from students. Mathe- 
matics Instructors much less frequently included statements of goals and objectives, 
rationale for assignments and activities, and methods used to provide feedback to the 
students, 

Soclole^ instructors also had amoi^ the least inclusive syllabi of those examined. 
They more often included a list of supplementaiy readings. How'ever, they less often 
included assumptions about student characteristics, insight into their own educa- 
tional philosophy, or a rationale for course sequencing. StKiology mstructors much 
less frequently included information about learning faciliti^ and resources, course 
goals and objectives, and assignment /activity rationale. 

8.4 Discussion and Implications for Future Research 

The syllabus checklist was useful as an experimental instrument to define some ideal 
parameters of syllabus construction and. In a limited way, to test those theoretical 
ideals against reality. The information It provided is useful as a first step in creating a 
guide to syllabus design that will encourage instructors to consider the syllabus as a 
device to communicate educational assumptions and course integrity. We believe, 
however, the most important outcome of the analysis of the syllabi from the cours 
design survey Is a series of questions and issues that will guide future researt:h on 
syllabus design and Implementation. 

Jt appears that the syllabus checklist in Its present form has limited use as an instni- 
ment to provide valid descriptive statistics across fields and institutions. The statistics 
generated by the analysis can yield only general trends and characteristics exhibited In 
syllabt and even these may be biased by coder subjectivity and Interpretive difficulties. 
Furthermore, the amount of lime required to analyze a syllabus of even two or three 
pages will prevent the widespread use of the checklist. We do believe, however, that 
individuals knowledgeable within an academic field could use the Instrument to com- 
pare syllabi from slmUar courses within and across institutions. In such a use. a great 
deal of the variability that is due to the naive cotier would be removed. 

The prelimlnaiy anatysis of course syllabi from diverse disciplines and varied mstltti- 
tlonal types suggests that further research would be fruitful. There Is much that we do 
not know about the linkage between course design and syllabus constmctlon. To what 
extent is a course syllabus merely a reflection of course ccMitent and structure? Wliat 
can we ccraimumcate to the student about the course by means of the course syllabus? 
Are the variations in syllabi across Institution type significant? Do they reflect the 
same programmatic differences we see Iwtween institution types in other area.s of 
curriculum design? 

Perhaps the most important initial question to be answered is: "Do the variations In 
syllabi across course discipline reflect the differences between the dlscipUnes?" Based 
on other aspects of our study of course planning, we believe that the answer Is yes and 
that groups of faculty from each field could readily attach weights designating the 
im]X)rtance of the various categories for introductory courses In their fkkis. This 
would allow use of a generte checklist that could be tailored to specific discipline needs. 
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What dc«:s the course ^Uabus tell us about course planning and design? Is the 
syllabus just a written version of a course plan already existing in the instructor's 
head? Or is it a tool through which an instructor creates a course design? Can the 
syllabus be used as a mechanism to highlight alternatives in course design and thus 
posslbty to influence the final shape of course designs? To what extent are syllabi 
manifestations of curriculum models? 

The merits of continuing to examine syllabi depend heavily on the currently unex- 
plored linkages between the student f.nd the syllabus. Is the syllabus merely a 
prepared list of things to do for the stuoent. or is it a guide to achfevlng certain goals 
and objectives in a course? Do students In the same course perceive the syllabus 
differently? Are students' reactions to the courses they take affected by the quality of 
the sj'llabus they receive the first day of class? Does the syllabus pos^ss certain 
qualities that allow it to communicate in a unique way with students? Or. is it Just a 
redundant piece of papcii* 

Tliese questions suggest numerous research avenues. It would be Interesting to 
explore the difference in perception or use of a course syllabus In a given course by 
poor students and by good students. One would assume that the course syllabus 
would be used more frequently and more thoroughly by the better student. Examining 
the differences In perception of course syllabi through the collqge years would expand 
our knowledge of the developmental changes that take place in the college years as well 
as identify class-appropriate syllabus elements. One would expect that the more 
advanced student wouW be better able to use the more abstract information, such as 
discipline content or rationales, to increase success in the course. 

Classroom experiments would help us Identify the role that the course syllabus plays 
in establishing students* attitudes about a given course. Given the importaiKe stu- 
dents attach In teaching evaluations to organization and clarity, one would expect that 
students would look more favorably on a course with a well-planned syllabus. Class- 
room experiments could also help us detennlne whether comprehensive syllabi actu- 
ally affect student outcomes. When other factors are controlled, one would expect that 
students in a course with a carefully designed syllabus would more fully achieve the 
course goals and objectives as well as earn higher grades. 

Although there has been little active study of syllabi untU recently, both the emphasis 
on making expectations clear to students and the increasing demand for articulation 
among institutions and greater speciflcaUon of curricular content may make this an 
important line of research in the near future. 
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9.0 Summary, Implications, and Next Steps 

Wc began this Inquiry Into course planning behavior of college faculty members with 
questions about the activities faculty perform during course planning, the theories and 
beliefs that guide faculty members, the importance of situational influences upon 
them, the sources of their planning knowl^e. and the ways that they coi.^municale 
thelx plans to students. We were led to this research by the assumption that faculty 
course planning activities form a fundamental link in the cycle of events leading to 
student learning. \^ did not assume that there is any best way to plan a college 
course; rather, we took the position that developing the course plan requires decisions 
that can be improved with an understanding of available alternatives. 

This study Is unique sliKre. as far as we can determine, no other research of this 
magnitude on course planning behavior has been conducted in higher education. As 
with all exploratory research tiiat breaks new ground, we raised as many questions as 
we answered. The results of this study of introductory course planning caused us to 
revise some of our initial conceptions, consider the relationship of our findings to other 
research, identily possible practical applications of our findings for faculty and admin- 
istrators, and discern the need for additional research. Based on the exploratory 
results, we have fielded a survey to a nationally representative sample of faculty 
teaching introductory courses. In this chapter, we summarize our findings and sug- 
gest implications ai^d practical uses for them. We conclude with comments on re- 
search methodology and new questions for continued study. 

9.1 Summary Of Findings 
9.1.1 Couffse Planning Influences 

Course planning influences and strategies among faculty members teaching introduc- 
tory courses differed substantially by academic field but only slightly by iype of institu- 
tion in which the faculty members taught. Faculty members are strongly influenced in 
course plaimlng by the characteristics of the field they teach, their beliefs about the 
purposes of education, and their backgrounds. Frequently, faculty members said it 
was dilTlcult or impossible for them to separate these three influences. In fact, the 
combined effect of these three factors seems sufricienlly strong to suggest that proflles 
could be constructed representing the "usual patterns" (rf course planning for specific 
academic fields. influerK^es characteristic of the specific teaching environment may 
well be secondary in importance to these baste discipline differences. 

In describing their planning activities, faculty memtwrs emphasized selecting content 
from their field, selecting course materials, and recognizing student characteristics. 
Many said they were particularly influenced by their perceptions of student character- 
istics and by the textbciks available. Faculty barely mentioned making choices among 
cilternailve instructional strategies; most taught introductory courses by the lecture 
n.'ethwl, sometimes combined with laboratory (biology and nursing) or clinical experi- 
ences (nursing). Faculty members who lectured viewed their lectures as crucial in 
helping students recognize important material and relate ideas. Instructors who did 
not use lecture methods were primarily English comiK)Sitton and literature Instnictors 
who tended to use participatory modes of instruction designed to facilitate student 
interaction and sharing of ideas. Choices of Instructional strategies were considered 
within these two broad structural frameworks, lecture or student participation, rather 
than as altemat 'ves to them. 

In certain cases, faculty members said that program goals, college goals, and objectives 
of external groups (such as accreditors or state agencies) influenced their planning. 
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For example, at a college with a religious mission* the college goals strongly influenced 
course planning; in a program such as nursing, that is responsive to both a profes- 
sional accrediting ageiKy and state-level examinations for its graduates, program goals 
influeiKred by external sources. In turn. Influence course planning. Most faculty, 
however, were not very conscious of being influenced by prc^ram goals or college goals. 

According to the faculty we interviewed, the advice of instructional experts, feedback 
from previous classes, research concepts from the disciplines, and local pragmatic 
factors were seldom important influence in planning introductory courses. 

Faculty in the ilelds represented in our sample could be separated into two groups 
based on beliefs about educational purpose, the characteristics of the discipline and 
the course plans that resulted from these. One group of faculty characterized their 
fields as disciplines consisting of sets of concepts, principles, ideas^ phenomena, or 
objects to be explained to students. They plaimed their courses to teach these con- 
cepts and principles while simultaneously trying to help students beccOTie effective 
thinkers or social change agents. History, bt^logy , and sociology are examples of such 
fields, 

A second group of faculty members believed their flelds were not appropriately charac- 
terised as disciplines. These professors, most frequently teaching composition or 
literature, generally described their field either as consisting of an Interrelated set of 
values or interests or as the group of people who share pursuit of those interests. This 
group of faculty tended to see their role as promoting student growth, skill acquisition, 
or personal enrichment* Similar differences between literature and other course have 
been found independently by Naveh-Benjamln and Lin (1987) who worked with laculty 
members and students to measure the effects of explicitly teaching the instructor's 
cognitive stmcture to students, Ttiey found that students In literature classes showed 
smaller gains In cognitive organization, less movement toward the Inst met or*s cogni- 
tive frame, and a reverse in correlations of grades with cognitive oi^anL^tion when 
compared with students in psychology and biology classes. 

Faculty members tended to arrange course content in ways that reflected both their 
view of their academic field and their beliefs about educational purpose. Tlie most 
common pattern, associated with the belief that the academic field is a set of concepts 
and operations, inclined faculty to arrange content in ways intended to help students 
Integrate ideas from the discipline into abstract principles. Textbooks tend to be 
important oi^ganlzers for these faculty members. A second common pattern is associ- 
ated with the faculty who believe in the importance of education for pereonal enrich- 
ment by pursuing a set of interrelated values or an inquiry into meaning. Because of 
the individualized nature this second pattern typically takes when translated to teach- 
ing behavior, student characteristics are seen as Important determinants of instruc- 
tion. 

Although we found these two fairly distinct groups of faculty in our sample, one of 
which emphasl>ted student growth more frequently than the other, most Instructors 
disavowed the assumption that subject-centered education and student-centered edu- 
cation are two ends of a continuum. While each group of faculty tends to attribute 
slightly more weight to one of the two orientations, most subscribe to both goals. 

In selecting introdticlory course content, many faculty members choose material that 
represents fundamental disciplinary concepts, helps students add to their cumulative 
knowledge, helps them integrate their ideas, or stimulates students to search for 
meaning. However, most faculty members explicit^ rejected the Idea that they might 
choose content because students would enjoy It or learn it readily. For thc»e introduc- 
tory courses, most instructors also felt that it is premature to choose material specifl- 
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cally because It acquaints students with methods of Inquiry employed in their field. In 
their view, such material is best reserved for more advanced courses. 

9.1.2 Course Planning Levels and Themes 

Faculty described five different levels of course planning activities, the most conmion 
being routine maintenance of established courses. F'aculty members seemed to be 
dissatisfied with teaching a course if they had no role at all in planning it. 

Faculty motivations for different levels of planning may be related to their level of 
satisfaction with a current course or courses. For example, routine maintenance is 
common when faculty members are satisfied with the overall objectives and framework 
of the course but sense the need to adjust or update materials or content. Routine 
review may be conducted most often when an individual faculty member or a program 
group has established a systematic procedure for periodic examination of courses. 
Major course revisions may be stimulated by dissatisfaction with course objectives, 
processes, or content. Finally, planning a new course may be undertaken to respond 
to new goals, objectives, activities, experiences, or clientele. Planning for a new course 
and major revision of an old course berth require more intense effort than routine 
maintenance and may generate considerable creativity and enthusla^. It apj^ars 
that course objectives are made explicit during new course planning but are not 
necessarily redefined during the more routine types of planning activities. 

In general, as they plan, faculty give much attention to discipline or content, less to 
contextual issues, and very little to speculating about how students learn best. Within 
this general pattern of emphasis, some planning activities appear to be field related. 
For example, among the faculty we interviewed, nur^ educators were more likely than 
others to engage in routine review of courses and to articulate specific goals and 
objectives; literature instructors most frequently eniphasized devising activities of a 
participatory nature for students and preferred to state broad goals rather than spe- 
cific ones. 

Most faculty members we interviewed had little or no formal training in course plan- 
ning. They also had little knowledge of or respect for the views of instructional, 
educational, or psychological experts. In their planning activities, faculty members 
exhibit substantial knowledge that apparently has been gained informally. To support 
their practices, they express operating beliefs about obligations as teachers of their 
disciplines as well as beliefs about their roles in preparing students for future roles as 
citizen and workers. To help fulfill these obllgallons, faculty members have developed 
"practfcal knowledge" that may enable them to make choices among a limited set of 
alternatives. For experienced teachers, course planning is often a progressive elabora- 
tion of a course over a long period of time. 

9.1.3 Special Topics of Current Interest 

Although most instructors seemed unfamiliar with terms currently used by curriculum 
reform advocates {such as coherence, integrity, and Involvement), they support similar 
goals using different descriptive language. Some faculty familiar with reform propos- 
als, however, were worried that through attempts to develop the linkages among aca- 
demic fields more explicitly (as In introductory core courses) some reforms might 
sacrifice depth for shallow breadth. 

Most faculty members appeared to equate altcntiveness with involvement, using ad 
hoc techniques during lectures to judge If students are attentive. 
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9.1.4 Student Interviews 

Students sewn to perceive their instructors* course plans and obj^rtives in the way 
that the Instructors Intended, Paralleling our finding among faculty members, we 
found that students attending varied types of colleges described courses in the same 
field similarly; the course characterizations differed substantially, ho\^^:ver, by field of 
study. 

As was true of faculty members, students described Intended course goals somewhat 
differently in open-ended discussions than in response to structured questions. When 
unprompted, most students tended to descrilxj their instructors as intending lo leach 
them the great ideas of humankind, the applications of knowledge, or specific skills. 
When responding to a list of cues, students aiso viewed their instructors as helping 
them to build a strong foundation for future study and to understand how things fit 
together. Most students reported little dlscreparny between their own objectives and 
those they l^lleved their instructors held for them. 

Students reported that the course material and the way the instructor organizes it help 
them to understand the lnstmctor*s goals. Within each speciflte discipline, students 
generally identified the patterns of course oxganizatlon that their in^mctors had 
described in separate interviews- On the whole, students also seemed to identify quite 
readily the educational beliefs their teachers held. The major discrepancy was that 
students overestimated the tmportarrce their inslructore place on using systematic 
instructional techniques and on arranging knowledge according to its potential use. 

When asked to surest objectives, assignments, activities, and ways of judging success 
other than those determined by the teacher, students contributed a limited range of 
options. In general, students seemed more capable of matching prototypical descrip- 
tions with their course experiences than in d^rlblng in their own words their obser- 
vations about the educational goals, the course des^n, or their own preferences for 
course structure. 

9.1«5 Course Syllabi 

About 70% of the course syllabi obtained from this s^imple of faculty teaching introduc- 
tory courses included both assignment ^eets and discussions of the course rationale. 
No syllabus included all the elements in our comprehensive trial checklist. 

The categories of information Included in syllabi raried slightly by institutional type 
and dramatically by academic field. Among the introductory courses, nursing courses 
presented the most complete syllabi while mathemattes and ^)Clology syllabi were the 
least complete- Tlie varlatloris in syllabi seem to reflect basic dilTerenccs in educatlorrai 
beliefs and instructional patterns among the disciplines themselves, 

9,2 Discussion and Implications 

In this discussion, we speculate about the data and describe steps taken in developing 
a survey Instrument to explore some of our observations more thoroughly. The section 
is organized in three parts. First, we relate our findings frran these exploratory faculty 
interviews to previous research and theory. I^ond, we reiwrt some general observa- 
tion-; and Impressions t^sed on our discussions with faculty. Third, we note observa- 
tions based on our discus^ons with a very limited number of students. 
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9.2.1 Relating Findings to Prior Research and Theory 

In our Interviews with faculty members, the ideas of prior theorists that conceptions of 
educaUonal purpose and process vary by discipline are reinforced (see Section 3.1 for 
Initial review}. Clearly, faculty members have theories about the nature of knowledge 
in their field and how best to transmit it to students. It is not easy to sort out, however, 
the extent to which these theories are Influenced by the discipline itself, the graduate 
school socialization process, or the characteristics of Individuals attracted to certain 
fields of study. Although the assumptions that faculty members initially hold are 
modified by the instructional setting, the beliefs that undertie course planning seem 
very enduring. The difllculty of separating the discipline-related beliefs from contex- 
tual factors becomes more complex when one extends the research scope beyond the 
traditional pure disciplines to career-preparation prc^rams such as business, nursing, 
engineering, and education. In these fields, perceptions of professional practice must 
be considered as well. 

We observed that neither the set of educaUonal belief statements (initially based on 
Eisner and Vallance) nor the types of course sequencing patterns (Initially based on 
Posner and Strike) were sufficiently comprehensive for use in higher education. Since 
we have not yet explored the planning beliefs of faculty members in humanities and 
fine arts (other than English composition and literature), we are aware that additional 
beliefs niay emerge. To accommodate occupational programs, particularly those in 
community colleges, the belief that for some students college is primarily Job prepara- 
tion must be added. To accommodate colleges with religious mlss*'^^^s, we must add a 
belief statement a}x}ut the development of values and commitment. New sequence 
statements must reflect the potentially strong influence of employer requirements or a 
religious mission on content arrangement. We have incorporated these belief and 
sequencing statements Into our survey 

Even though the belief systems and implicit theories that underlie course planning are 
strong, we continue to believe it k. >iinpUsUc to aigue that certain assumptions trans- 
late directly into a course ^ructure or teaching style. While we noted among our 
Interviewees the various teaching prototypes that others have described (Axebrod. 
1973: Dressel & Marcus, 1982. pp. 10-1 1). we found substantial modifications in these 
patterns based on local context. In fact, the Uxal factors influencing planning, rather 
than the more deeply embedded discipline and belief characteristics, arc often the ones 
faculty mentioned fhst in our discussions. 

Within the bounds of their discipline and context, faculty members consider a modest 
number of alternatives in planning introductory courses. To some extent, we observed 
that their awareness of alternatives in course design, teaching styles, and learning 
styles was related to having taken education courses, participated in Instructional 
workshops, or taught at pre-coUege levels. Conversely, however, some faculty mem- 
bers reported even modest ventures Into educational or psychological theory to be 
quite unsatisfactory. Consequently, they had developed a negative view of the utility of 
such knowledge. We observed that the few faculty members who currently take an 
active role in their discipline associations tended to consid* alternatives based on new 
Information in the field. Faculty members without docto^^il irainlng in the discipline 
more often had preparation in education and pre-college teaching expertence. Their 
alternatives were more likely to Invohre teaching strategies and sequencing. The extent 
to which these patterns exist In a larger and more representative sample will be 
clarified from our survey. 

Because of many recent reports that cite discontent and alienation among faculty 
members, we deliberately expk>red the extent to whteh faculty members felt con- 
strained or discouraged about their teaching. We found very little evidence supporting 
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Seidman's (1985J finding that faculty are characterized by feelings of constraint, de- 
spondency, or alienation. To the contrary, v^e noted considerable interest and enthusi- 
asm about teaching among most faculty we interviewed. We believe that where malaise 
does exist, it centers on broader working conditions* salaries, and reward options 
rather than on teaching, 

9.2.2 Observations from Faculty Interviews 

We used our findings in this exploratory study to develop the Contextual Filters Model 
of Course Design," TTie model posits that faculty members' views of their academic 
field, their bacl^Jround, and their assumptions about educational purpose interact to 
form a •'discipline grounded" persi^tlve that Inlilalty influences course planning. 
Specific characteristfcs of the Instructional setting act as •'contextual filters," modify- 
ing. In varying degrees, faculty members' views. Thus, instructors can begin course 
planning at one or more decision points, building on the interaction of the discipline- 
grounded persirectlve and salient contextual factors. Since these relationships in the 
model form a set of interrelated hypotheses subject to empirical test, the model will be 
further developed through the survey data. 

Discussions with faculty reinforced our belief that there are strongly embedded, dls- 
♦^nct cultures among teaching faculty. Thus, no one should be surprised at the 
uifficulty faculty experleiKe In agreeing on educational purix)se and process, even 
ihose teaching In small, relatively homogeneous colleges. We found that terms such as 
"mode of inquiiy" and "search for meaning" had discipline-connected interpretations. 
For example, when attempting to explain our results to colleagues, we have encoun- 
tered disbelief that some composition teachers see their students' work as a ^mode of 
Inquiry," To understand this. It Is necessary to accept the possibility that there are 
many ways to "inquire,* For useful dlsc^ourse within a faculty, it is Important to 
recognize that there are different, deep seated interpretations of slmllarfy named con- 
cepts. Faculty views may not be malleable, but faculty can be helped to understand 
that their colleagues are not "wrong;" rather, they can understand that dlflering per- 
spectives stem from different underlying beliefs. 

Our Interviews siiggest some truth to the notion that faculty members teach as they 
were taught. Yet, the reason for this may rest more firmly on the nature of the 
discipline and Its accompanying beliefs than on the Imitation of specific teacher role 
models. We introduced In the survey a specific question about teaching models that, 
when correlated with othe/ response patterns, may shed light on this issue. An 
important related question Is whether graduate teaching assistant experiences should 
include both an emphasis on Instriictlonal design and a deliberate eximiliiation of 
discipline characteristics and their relation to introductory course design. 

Most of our Interviews were conducted with exixrrienced faculty members. The small 
number of relatively new Instmctors in our sample seemed concerned about develop- 
ing their identity as teachers. This suggests that there are formative stages in the 
development of college faculty members when they may be most open to considering 
alternatives and that, because of field variations in the times that professors enter 
college teaching, these formative stages need to Ixr explored field by field. 

We noted the general lack of awareness of instructional theory among faculty members 
we interviewed. Tliose who did cite learning theorists or experimental work mentioned 
ideas that educators and psycholc^ists now consider outdated. Apparently, there is a 
substantial time lag In applying contemporary educational advances to college teach- 
ing. In several discussions, reference was made to discipline translators. Translators 
are field -specific individuals with credibility and the capability to bring new knowledge 
about teaching to faculty members. Tills concept raises a number of questions. What 
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makes an efiecllve translaloi? Who are the Individuals In various fields that can 
translate educational theories Into practical knowledge? Can translators be encour- 
aged or cultivated? 

It seems Important to understand the low status accorded to teaching experts in 
professorial circles. To gather evidence on this Issue, we have included faculty mem- 
bers In educational psychology and psychology in our survey. We wonder if they view 
themselves in a more favorable light than others view them. Will their course planning 
patterns be unique? 

As faculty spoke to us about their course planning, we sensed self-reflection about the 
planning process to be a potentially important factor for further study. Some faculty 
members were more able to art iculate the reasons they chose certain types of course 
materials, content, or structure; others gave little evidence of ever having reflected on 
their decisions. What are the factors that contribute to self-reflecUon about course 
planning? How do reflective and non-reflective faculty dlfler? 

9.2.3 Observations from Student Interviews 

Because of the small number of student interviews we conducted, our observations for 
students are far more speculative than those for faculty. However, a few seem suffi- 
ciently intriguing to note. 

Students seldom said that they measure their learning by test results. Rather, they ask 
themselves if they can apply knowledge, talk about it. or feel that they understand it. 

Students expressed the view that knowing cormectlons and relationships within and 
outside a discipline were important to them. They wanted to know how theories and 
ideas were related, but they had little interest in knowing about the current debates 
and disagreements among scholars. These two statements seem Inconsistent and may 
represent either a limited student view of scholarship or poor wording of the interview 
question. 

9.3 Practical Applications 

As we analyzed what faculty members had told us and as we discussed the study 
results with them in small groups, several potential applications emerged. Some could 
form the basis for field experiments or pilot studio. 

•Do Instructional design seminars or workshops produce better r^ults if they in- 
volve faculty whose customary course planning patterns are similar? Teaching and 
learning seminars offered by instructional developers might be most effective when 
geared to specific disciplines or groups of disciplines. Such ^mlnars can intro- 
duce instructors to alternatives that fall within the bounds of familiar concepts. 
Surely when faculty beliefs about education diverge as substantial as. foi ex- 
ample, those of teachers of literature and biology, institutions may generate more 
heat than llgia by sponsoring generic instructional worl»hops. 

• Instructional developers might compare not only the impact but the nature of 
faculty interaction within workshop formats designed for teachers of any discipline 
and those that are discipline specific. For anall institutions, a variation on this 
idea would be to evaluate the effectivene^ of seminars that cluster faculty mem- 
bers by discipline through consortial arrangement acn^ groups of institutions, 
comparing them with sessions conducted locally with faculty members from di- 
verse fields. 
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• If the potentially strong patterns of discipline- related beliefs and course sequencing 
are confirmed In the surrey, then discipline societies may wish to examine whether 
current patterrs best conwy their field in varied setting. They may also wish to 
learn what characterizes faculty members who depart from the prevailing wisdom 
into uncharted teachlr^ territory, 

• If we are able to identify a profile of course planning representing the "typical" 
faculty member in a given field, it nilght be useful for search committees. A 
committee might wish to characterize the current department faculty and discuss 
the extent to which they desire to hire someone who fits with or complements this 
profile. 

• Based on our experiences In providing feedback to faculty participants under sev- 
eral types of arrangements, we believe faculty development discussions using ma- 
terial frcan these interviews are most pnxiuctlve when conducted with small groups 
of faculty who previously have been engaged In some part of the interviews. Follow- 
ing the Interviews, many faculty expressed appreciation for the opportunity to 
reflect on their course planning procedure! and said it rals«d Issues they seldom 
deliberated. Refinement of Interview materials and findings as a discussion guide 
for use on campuses might Include sessions where faculty pairs Interview each 
other, followed by a more general discussion. 

• In the contextual filters model, we hypothesize that endurlDfi basic beliefs about 
education acquired through long years of faculty sociallzatloi. have more influence 
than contextual factors and are less easily changed. Institutions might best con- 
centrate instructional improvement efibrts on helping faculty recognize both the 
usefulness and availability of influences falling within the "contextual filters" area 
of the model. Vaiying the strength and salience of such Influences may produce 
incremental changes tailored to the specific campus and academic ficUi without 
necessarily challenging strongly held beliefs. 

•The type of interview we used with students, after some refinement, could be used 
with entire classes to ascertain whether the conceptual structure the teacher in- 
tended was being understood by students. Such interviews would provide a per- 
sonalized alternative to routine course evaluation instnmients but could be corre- 
lated with them m validity studies. 

•The trial course syhabus checklist may useful to programs that wish to dlstniss and 
assess what they are communicating to students. This would provide a spring- 
board for a discussion of what they should be communicating. 

9.4 Comments on Methodology 

Our interview format was effective, in part, because the open-ended questions allowed 
the faculty members freedom to establish the context while allowing the inleiviewers 
the freedom to show interest in the specific course. Once rapport was established, 
faculty members were willing to do exercises, such as card sorts, whic h most set inctl to 
enjoy. We were able to keep the interviews within the 90-mlnute period allocated 
because the protwol provided cues the interviewer could use to move the discussion 
iilong if necessary. A few faculty members had great difficulty in ranking or prioritizing 
iteins. We suspected this difficulty characterized Inslnictons in certain fields, but our 
sample wi's too snail to elaborate. 

Since most ol the courses under discussion v^ere not being created for the first lime, 
faculty comments were retrospective with all the attendant difficulties that entails. 
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Those interviewed were made aware of the general line of questioning through the 
correspondence establishing the interviews. Some instructors had given considerable 
thought to tlic issues prior to the meeting; others had not. These differences in 
preparation by faculty might have caused some inconsistency in the interviews. 

We noted that acUViUes and ideas mentioned In response to open-ended questions 
were not always the same ^ th(^ emiihasized in response to closed questions or 
requests to rank alternatives. Our impression is that some commonplace factors, such 
as the iniluoice of the Instructor's own background on course planning, are often 
overlooked in res{K}nding to open-end-^i que^Ions. If this is the case, one inadequacy 
of our interviews, in comparison to surveys. Is the lack of ability to detect such 
ctMxmion factors. 

limiting this Initial exploration to introductory courses, we interviewed faculty mem- 
bers in only eight fields. Based on our discovery of discipline-related plarming pat- 
terns, it seems fair to say that course planning will be discipline-related in other fields. 
Because faculty members In the included disciplines did not always match prior 
stereotypes, however, we believe it unwi^ to speculate about the specific patterns for 
unstudied fields. 

Our exi»rience with the interview technique suggests that faculty members respond 
favorably and are the source of excellent information; the data we collected were very 
rich. Unfortunately, the interview technique was expensive and time consumlryj. in 
contrast, we found when pilot testing the questiormalre {a time efllteient and relatively 
Inexpensive method) that faculty members iu same disciplines seemed adverse to 
surveys. 

Because erf interpretive problems, we doubt if the syllabus checklist in its present form 
has utility for objective rating of syllabi. It may. however, be useful as a discussion 
guide to raise consciousness about what might be communicated to students. 

9.5 Emerging Research Questions 

The following questions and issues, presented with little elaboration, seem partlclarly 
amenable to future research. 

•We found great variation in the extent to which course planning is centralized and. 
thus, removed fr<Mn the province of the individual faculty members. In our sample, 
we encountered a four-year institution where faculty members teaching introduc- 
tory courses largely followed the same course plan and a community college wUh 
infiexlble articulation agreements. Later, we discovered that some branch cam- 
puses of state universities have uniform syllabi constructed at the main campus, 
leaving little faculty autonomy In course planning, in our Judgment, the extent to 
which faculty have autoncany in course planning is a variable that may be related 
to student outcomes. In our survey we have included questions about the degree of 
autonomy Individual professors perceive they have. A related issue is to develop an 
understanding of plarming autonomy for team taught courses, which occur regu- 
larly in fields such as nursing. 

•We identified an unexpected congruence between what faculty members said they 
did to help students learn and the statistically derived dimensions (factors) of com- 
mon teaching evaluation instruments. A sy^ematic study could be done to deler- 
mine how students' perceptions of the instructor's course Intentions and structure 
serve as mediating variables between the intentions expressed by the faculty mem- 
ber and the students' reactions to the course on an evaluation instrument. 
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•We believe interesting results could be foui^ tn a study that compares how accu- 
ratefy students with poorly developed and well developed academic skills interpret 
faculty course goals and plans. In short, is communication of teacher mvjnl a 
significant barrier for the underprepared student? 

•A coherent course design seems to require at least three elements: a suitable plan 
constructed by expert educators in the academic field; effective communication of 
the plan to students; and students possessing the capabilities and motivations 
needed to carry out the plan successfully. Additional research is needed to meas- 
ure educational outcomes when each of these three elements is varied. Studies of 
how course structure, content, and goals are effectively communicated to students 
seem to have been particularly neglected. Course syll<ibi are one possible means of 
communicatioai but other means also should be studied. For example, dc^s it 
matter when durii^ a term goals and objectives are presented? Does it matter 
whether the goals are presented in toto or in parts, 

•Longitudinal studies of Ixsgirming college Instructors as they dewlop planning 
strategies would be useful to ascertain the source of beliefs and practices exhibited 
by experierw^ed teachers. What is the developmental process through which young 
faculty members come to a j«nse of course planning? 

•Although most faculty provide reasonably comprehensive syllabi and these syllabi 
seem characteristic of disciplinary ^>als and patterns, little is known about the 
relation of syllabi to course design processes, the manner in which students use 
syllabi, or the way students are influenced by syllabi. In light of the a^umed 
importance of settii^ clear expectations for students, numerous aspects of facully- 
syllabl and student-syllabi linkages should be explored. 

• On some campuses in our study there were Instructional development offices and 
on others none. It appears that even where they exist, these ofllces are not widely 
used by faculty members in course plaimlng. Why is this the case? Are there 
ewmplary models of such trffices? What characterizes faculty who use such serv- 
ices? 

•What Influence do the emerging instructional assistance labs and the microcom- 
puter have on course planning? 

• If faculty members do not read teaching journals or education literature, is there 
any way at all to get information about teaching to them? Can the role of translator 
be created? 

• Is there a two-stage faculty decision prcx^s for some or all of the contextual filters? 
We speculate that the first decision stage would be to acknowledge the contextual 
factor; the second stage would to use it in planning. 

•What can be said about the nature of the feedback loop proposed in the contextual 
fillers model? How is feedback used by the Instructor Ui the next course planning 
cycle? 

• Despite national exhortations to the contrary, why do most faculty members fall to 
discuss mcxies of inquiry with introductory students? 

•What mediates the apparent relationship between institutional selectivity and re- 
sistance to considering ideas frtmi instructional experts? 
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•Why is it that students view their instructors as primarily conveying the great ideas 
of the human mind while the instructore believe tncy are teaching eitective think- 
ing? 

•Why do students believe instnictors are more concerned with the application of 
knowledge than instruclois themselves l^lleve they are? 

•Why do students not state many views that vary from their instmctors* objectives, 
assignments, and beliefs? 

• Is there evidence for a different perceptual process for students who demonstrate 
the constellation of motivated learning factors Isolated by McKeachie and others? 
Tliat is. do students with high motivation, high eifort, and highly developed learn- 
ing skills perceive the course differently than students with other constellations of 
motivated learning strategies? 

• Wliat is the faculty view of the relationsliip between coherence within the individual 
course and within a program, that is. among courses that are linked? 

•What are the characteristics of the maverick faculty member who departs from the 
usual course planning mcde for his or her field? 

• Is length of teaching experience related to considering more or fewer course plan- 
ning alternatives? 

9,6 Conclusion 

We believe the results of this exploratory study have important Implications for the 
following reasons: 

1. While not demonstrating any relationship of course planning with effrctive learn- 
ing, the study calls attention to the potential importance of course level planning 
strategies as a factor In student learning, 

2. The study opens the door to a more specific focus on exploring the effect of clarity 
of plans, either verbal or written, on student learning. 

3. The study results provide an optimistic view of faculty Involvement In their teach- 
ing. 

4. Tlie study results suggest a model that can be used to approach improwment of 
course planning from a number of vantage points, some of whk^h predictably will 
be easier than others. The model implies interrelated hypotheses that give it the 
potential to evolve into a theory of course planning. 
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CONDENSED VERSION 
INTERVIEW GUIDE - FACULTY INTERVIEWS 

INTRODUCTION 

I REALLY APPRECIATE YOUR TAKING TIME FROM YOUR BUSY 
SCHEDULE TO TALK WITH ME TODAY. 

AS YOU KNOW, WE ARE INTERESTED IN HOW TEACHERS OF IN- 
TRODUCTORY COURSES GO ADUUT PLANNING THOSE COURSES. THE 
PURPOSE OF THE INTERVIEW IS TO HELP US UNDERSTAND THE AC- 
TIVITIES THAT TEACHERS II, VARIOUS FIELDS CARRY OUT AND THE 
ASSUMPTIONS THEY USE AS THEY PLAN COURSES. WE ARE NOT 
INTERESTED IN EVALUATING YOUR COUP"E OR YOUR TEACHING. 

SINCE WE EXPECT THAT SOME OF THE WAYS IN WHICH YOU GO 
ABOUT PLANNING YOUR COURSE ARE RELATED TO THE FIELD YOU 
TEACH AND TO YOUR OWN BACKGROUND, WE WILL BE ASKING ABOUT 
YOUR DISCIPLINE, YOUR EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS, AND RELATED QUES- 
TIONS, AS WELL AS SPECIFICALLY ABOUT HOW YOU PLAN COURSES. 

OUR DISCUSSION WILL MOVE ALONG MUCH FASTER IF I CAN 
TAKE FEWER NOTES AND LISTEN TO OUR CONVERSATION AGAIN LATER. 
DO YOU MIND IF I TAPE THE INTERVIEW? (Get consent for 
signed and turn on tape.) 

1. SINCE WE ARE INTERVIEWING FACULTY IN VARIOUS FIELDS WHO 
TEACH INTRODUCTORY LEVEL COURSES, LET ML FIRST ASK YOU TO 

KEEP IN MIND THE COURSE YOU TEACH IN 

AS YOU TELL ME ABOUT YOUR COURSE PLANNING. 

2. ARE THE TITLE AND DESCRIPTION ESSENTIALLY CORRECT? 
(List modifications or interpretations that faculty member 
suggests as well as reasons.) 

UNSTRUCTUR ED INTERVIEW 

3. HOW WOULD YOU BRIEFLY DESCRIBE FOR A NON-EXPERT THE 
TYPES OF PROBLEMS, ISSUES, OR KEY CONCEPTS WITH WHICH THIS 
COURSE DEALS? 

4. PLEASE TELL ME ABOUT THE STUDENTS WHO TYPICALLY TAKE 
THIS COURSE. 

5. WHAT IS THE TYPICAL ENROLLMENT IN THE COURSE? 

6. HOW MANY TERMS HAVE YOU TAUGHT THIS COURSE? 

7. WOULD YOU DESCRIBE THE PROGRAM OR ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT 
THAT OFFERS THIS COURSE? 

8. HOW WOULD YOU CHARACTERIZE THE GOALS OF lE PROGRAM THAT 
SPONSORS THIS COURSE? 
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9. £EQBE: ON THIS SHEET THERE ARE PAIRS OF Di-.SCRIPTORS 
THAT MIGHT CHARACTERIZE THE GOALS OF THE PROGRAM THAT OFFERS 
THE COURSE. WOULD YOU THINK OF THE TWO DESCRIPTORS AS ENDS 
OF A FIVE POINT SCALE AND INDICATE WHICH ONE COMES CLOSER TO 
CHARACTERIZING THE PROGRAM GOALS? IT WOULD BE HELPFUL TO 
ME IF YOU WOULD THINK OUT LOUD AS YOU TRY TO CHARACTERIZE 
THE PROGRAM GOALS. 

(Use Response Sheet 9 and note any comments under each pair 
here. Explore whether wording has meaning to faculty mem- 
ber. ) 

10. AS YOU BEGIN TO PLAN FOR THIS COURSE, WHAT ARE THE 
STEPS THAT YOU TAKE, THE THINGS YOU THINK ABOUT, THE TIME 
LINE YOU USE? 

I'D APPRECIATE IT IF YOU WOULD JUST GENERALLY DESCRIBE 
THE WAY YOU GO ABOUT PLANNING. 

(Use Coding Sheet 10.) Record in order activities the fac- 
ulty mentions first, second, third, etc. Use additional 
tally marks to note those things mentioned more than once or 
emphasized in some way. Record as much detail as you can 
about specific activities. Use general categories given on 
coding sheet but note additional ones that arise.) 

. . . IN LISTENING TO YOUR DESCRIPTION, I BELIEVE YOU Mt^N- 
•■ -ONED THAT THE FIRST THING YOU MENTIONED IN PLANNING YOUR 
COURSE IS 



12. CAN YOU TELL ME MORE ABOUT WHY THAT OCCURRED TO YOU AS 
THE FIRST THING TO MENTION? 

15. ALTHOUGH YOU MAY ALREADY HAVt: MENTIONED SOME OF THEM IN 
DESCRIBING YOUR ACTIVITIES, I'D LIKE TO GET A BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF INFLUENCES YOU THINK ARE PARTICULARLY IMPGRTANT- 
THOSE THAT PLAY A PART IN DETERMINING HOW YOU PLAN THE 
COURSE, THOSE INFLUENCES THAT HELP TO DIRECT YOUR THINKING 
AND YOUR ACTIVITIES. 

CAN YOU MENTION SOME THINGS THAT INFLUENCE YOU? 
(Use Coding Sheet 15. Record number of times mentioned. 
Add categories that are not included.) 

STRUCTURED INTERVIEW 

16. NOW I'D LIKE TO SPEND A BIT OF TIME EXPLORING SOME 
ASPECTS OF THE DISCIPLINE YOU TEACH. MY QUESTIONS ARE DI- 
RECTED AT TOPICS ABOUT WHICH THERE MAY NOT BE CONSENSUS 
AMONG THOSE WHO TEACH I.^ THE SAME FIELD. 

HERE IS A SHEET SHOWING WAYS IN WHICH SCHOLARS HAVE 
DESCRIBED AN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE. WOULD YOU PLEASE CHOOSE 
UP TO THREE CHARACTERIZATIONS THAT YOU FEEL BEST FITS YOUR 
FIELD AND RANK THEM IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE? 

PLEASE THINK ALOtjd IF YOU LIKE. (Use Response Sheet 
16 and note comments here.) 
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17. Substantive Aspects of the discipline 

DO YOU BELIEVE THERE IS AGREEMENT AMONG SCHOLARS IN 
YOUR FIELD ABOUT THE TYPES OF PROBLEMS WHICH SHOULD I3E IN- 
CLUDED IN AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE? IF NOT, PLEASE DESCRIBE 
THE MAJOR ISSUES ON WHICH THERE IS DISAGREEMENT. 

18. Inquiry (syntactical) Aspects 

DO YOU BELIEVE THERE IS AGREEMENT AMONG SCHOLARS IN 
YOUR FIELD ABOUT THE WAY EVIDENCE IS COLLECTED, ORGANIZED, 
AND INTERPRETED IN THE FIELD~IN OTHER WORDS, THE MODE OF 
INQUIRY IN THE FIELD? ON WHAT ISSUES DOES THE CONSENSUS OR 
LACK OF CONSENSUS CENTER? 

19. IF YOU WERE TO DRAW A DIAGPJ^ SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF YOUR FIELD TO OTHER FIELDS TAUGHT IN COLLEGES, WHAT 
FIELDS WOULD BE CLOSEST TO YOUR FIELD.-' (List closest 
fields . ) 

20. WHAT FIELDS WOULD BE MOST DISTANT? (List distant 
f ieJ ds . ) 

21. THERE'S BEEN A LOT OF TALK RECENTLY ABOUT "COHERENCE" 
IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. THE TERM SEEMS TO MEAN DIFFERENT 
THINGS TO DIFFERENT PEOPLE. FROM YOUR PERSPECTIVE WHAT DOES 
IT MEAN TO HAVE A CURRICULUM THAT IS COHERENT? 

23. NOW I'D LIKE TO GET A BIT MORE DETAIL ABOUT THE RELA- 
TIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE THINGS THAT INFLUENCE YOU IN YOUR 
COURSE PLANNING. HERE ARE SOME CARDS (GREEN) ON WHICH ARE 
LISTED TEN TYPES OF INFLUENCES, SOME OF WHICH YOU HAVE MEN- 
TIONED. 

THERE ARE ALSO A COUPLE OF BLANK CAI^S TO ADD INFLU- 
ENCES THAT YOU FEEL AREN'T COVERED IN THE CATEGORIES GIVEN. 

WOULD YOU FIRST SORT THE CARDS SO TH?.T THE THINGS YOU 
BELIEVE ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT INFLUENCES IN YOUR COL SE 
PLANNING ARE ON TOP AND THE LEAST IMPORTANT ON THE BOTTOM OF 
THE PILE. 

WHEN YOU HAVE THE CARDS ORDERED WOULD YOU TAKE 100 
POINTS PLEASE AND WRITE A NUMBER ON F^CH CARD SO THAT THE 
POINTS SHOW THEIR RELATIVE IMPORTAilCE OF THE INFLUENCE TO 
YOU IN YOUR PLANNING? 

AGAIN, IT WILL HELP IF YOU WILL SHARE YOUR THOUGHTS A.s 
YOU ORDER THE CARDS. (Use Response Sheet 23.) 

WOULD YOU INDICATE PLEASE ^^HY YOU JiSSIGNED THE TOP 
NUMBER OF POINTS TO THE ITEM li'OU DID AND WHY YOU CONSIDERfJD 
SOME OF THE ITEMS RELATIVELY UNIMPORTANT? 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD ANYTHING ON THE BLANK CARDS AS 
IMPORTANT INFLUENCES THAT WERE NOT COVERED? 
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24. TO OBTAIN A BIT MORE DETAIL ABOUT SOME OF THESE INFLU- 
ENCES, I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU TO RESPOND TO SOME ADDITIONAL 
QUESTIONS ABOUT FACTORS THAT MAY INFLUENCE YOUR COURSE PLAN- 
NING. 

HERE ARE NINE CRITERIA THAT MIGHT BE IMPORTANT IN SE- 
LECTING CONTENT FOR YOUR COURSE AND A BLANK CARD FOR ANY 
IMPORTANT CONCERN THAT IS NOT LISTED. (yellow cards) 

PLEASE ORDER THE CARDS AND DISTRIBUTE 100 POINTS 
ACROSS THE CRITERIA AS YOU DID BEFORE WITH THE INFLUENCES ON 
YOUR COURSE PLANNING. (Use Response Sheet 24. 

AGAIN, WILL YOU EXPLAIN TO ME THE SIGNIFIC7WCE OF YOUR 
MOST IMPORTANT AND LEAST IMPORTANT RESPONSES? 

OBVIOUSLY, FACULTY MEMBERS USUALLY HAVE SOME GOALS FOR 
STUDENTS IN THEIR COURSE AND SOME IDEAS ABOUT HOW STUDENTS 
CAN BEST ACHIEVE THOSE GOALS. 

25. WHAT ARE THE PRIMARY GOALS YOU HAVE FOR STUDF^NTS IN 
YOUR COURSE? 

26. AFTER YOU HAVE DEVELOPED A PLAN FOR THE COURSE AND 
STUDENTS HAVE ENROLLED, IN WHAT SPECIFIC WAYS DO YOU SEND 
MESSAGES TO STUDENTS ABOUT YOUR PLAN? (Use Coding Sheet 28. 

27. IN YOUR COURSE DO YOU THINK THAT STUDENTS GENERALLY 
SEEM TO UNDERSTAND THE GOALS YOU HAVE IN MIND FOR THEM TO 
ACHIEVE? 

29. QUITE POSSIBLY, EVEN AFTER SELECTING THE PARTICULAR 
CONTENT TfiAT STUDENTS SHOULD BE ASKED TO LEARN, FACULTY 
?4EMBERS IN ONE DISCIPLINE ARE MORE LIKELY TO SELECT DIFFER- 
ENT WAYS OF ARRANGING THE CONTENT FOR PRESENTATION THAN 
FACULTY MEMBER IN ANOTHER DISCIPLINE. EVEN WITHIN FIELDS 
TJIERE MAY BE DIFFERfINT VIEWS OF THE BEST WAYS TO AR.RANGE THE 
COURSE CONTENT. 

I'M GOING TO PROVIDE YOU WITH SIX DESCRIPTIONS OF WAYS 
IN WHICH CONTENT MIGHT BE ARRANGED. I'D LIKE YOU TO ARRANGE 
THEM IN ORDER ACCORDING TO THE WAY YOU BELIEVE CONTENT IS 
BEST ARRANGED FOR TEACHING IN YOUR COURSE. PLEASE DESCRIBE 
YOUR THINKING AS YOU CONSIDER AND ARRANGE THE CARDS. 

Response cards 29. Six 5x8 cards 

1) structural sequence !!!!!!!!! 

2) conceptual sequence @@@@@@@@@ 

3} knowledge creation sequence ######### 

4) learning-based sequence $$$$$$$$$ 

5) knowledge utilization sequence %%%%%%%%% 

6) pragmatic sequence &&&&&&&&& 

Note: Get reasons for choosing at least the top and bottom 
ranked choices. 
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33. EVEN AFTER THE WAY OF ARRANGING COURSE CONTENT IS CHO- 
SEN, THERE IS STILL A CHOICE OF THE WAY INSTRUCTION WILL BE 
CARRIED OUT. IN YOUR COURSE, WHAT ARE THE MOST TYPICAL 
MODES OF INSTRUCTION? (Record any reasons or constraints 
mentioned that dictate mode of instruction.) 

34. WOULD YOU SAY COMMUNICATION IN THE COURSE FLOWS PRE- 
DOMINANTLY FROM YOU TO THE STUDENTS, FROM THE STUDENTS TO 
YOU, OR ABOUT EQUALLY IN EACH DIRECTION? (Probe for per- 
centage.) 

35. WHAT DO YOU THINK IS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING THAT YOU 
DO IN THE COURSE TO HELP STUDENTS LEARN? 

36. WHAT INDICATORS DO YOU USE TO KNOW IF STUDENTS IN THE 
COURSE ARE GENERALLY ACTIVELY INVOLVED IN LEARNING? 

39. lb YOU WANTED TO DEVISE SOME ADDITIONAL WAYS OF GETTING 
INFORMATION ABOUT WHETHER YOUR STUDENTS ARE LEARNING, IS 
THERE SOMEONE AT THE COLLEGE YOU MIGHT ASK FOR ASSISTANCE 
WITH THIS PROBLEM? 

AS THE lAST THING IN OUR INTERVIEW, I WOULD LIKE TO 
GET SOME INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR BELIEFS ABOUT EDUCATION AND 
THEN A BIT OF BACKGROUND ABOUT YOU AS A TEACHER. 

40. ON THESE CARDS ARE SIX VIEWS ABOUT EDUCATION. OF 
COURSE, THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG VIEWS, BUT FACULTY MEM- 
BERS GENERALLY FIND THAT SOME OF THESE VIEWS ARE CLOSER TO 
THEIR OWN THINKING THAN OTHERS. 

WOULD YOU READ EACH BRIEF PARAGRAPH AND PUT THL CARDS 
IN ORDER OF CONGRUENCE WITH YOUR OWN THINKING-PUT THE VIEW 
THAT IS CLOSEST TO YOUR OWN ON TOP OF THE PILE. 

(Use Response Sheets 40— conflicting conception descrip- 
tions . ) 

Social Change !!'!!!!!! 

Effective Thinking @@@@@(a@@@ 

System-^tic Instructional Process ######### 

Pra'jmatic /Constraints $$$$$$$$$ 

Personal Enrichment %%%%%%%%% 

Great Ideas & Discoveries &&&&&&&&& 

41. AGAIN, I'D LIKE TO LEARN ABOUT WHY YOU RANKED EACH OF 
THESE BELIEFS THE WAY YOU DID. 

(Note: it getting reasons tor each rank is difficult or you 
feel you already have information, get top two and bottom 
ranked reasons.) 

I'D LIKE TC CONCLUDE BY LEARNING A FEW THINGS ABOUT 
YOU SO THAT WE MAY COMPARE THE VIEWS OF FACULTY IN THE SAME 
FIELD mTV DIFFERENT CHARACTERISTICS. 



42. Interviewer circle one: 



MALE FEMALE 
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43. IN WHAT YEAR WERE YOU BORN? 



44. WHAT IS THE HIGHEST DEGREE YOU HOLD? 



45. WHAT SUBJECT IS THAT DEGREE IN? 



46. IN WHAT YEAR DID YOU RECEIVE YOUR HIGHEST DEGREE? 



46b. ACADEMIC RANK OF FACULTY MEMBER 



47. HOW MANY YEARS HAVE YOU BEEN A REGULAR COLLEGE TEACHER? 



48. IF AT ALL, HOW MANY YEARS A GRADUATE TEACHING ASSIS- 
TANT? 



A HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER? 

49. DID YOU HAVE FULL TIME WORK EXPERIENCE OUTSIDE OF COL- 
LEGE TEACHING? 
YES NO 



IF YES, PLEASE DESCRIBE: 

50. HAVE YOU EVER HAD ANY COURSES IN EDUCATION: YES NO 
IF YES, PLEASE DESCRIBE: 

51. HAVE YOU PARTICIPATED IN WORKSHOPS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT? 

YES NO 



IF YES PLEASE DESCRIBE. 

52. SINCE YOU HAVE BEEN A COLLEGE TEACHER, HAVE YOU PUB- 
LISHED ANY TEXTBOOKS, LAB BOOKS OR OTHER TEACHING MJvTERIALS 
IN YOUR FIELD? 

PLEASE DESCRIBE: 

53. SINCE YOU HAVE BEEN A COLLEGE TEACHER, HAVE YOU PUB- 
LISHED ANY RESEARCH ARTICLES OR BOOKS IN YOUR FIELD? YES 
NO 

IF YES, ABOUT HOW MANY ARTICLES WOULD YOU SAY YOU HAVE 
PUBLISHED EVERY THREE YEARS? 



54. IN THE THREE YEARS HAVE YOU MADE CONFERi^NCE PHKyKNTA- 
TIONS CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF YOUR SUBJECT? 

55. WHAT JOURNAL DO YOU READ REGULARLY THAT YOU WOULD REC- 
OMMEND TO A YOUNG FACULTY MEMBER IN YOUR FIELD CONCERNED 
WITH GETTING A START AS A GOOD TEACHER? 
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GET IF POSSIBLE: COURSE SYLLABUS 
ASSIGNMENTS /CLASS SCHEDULE 
BOOK LIST OR READING LIST 
SAMPLE OF TESTS 

I REALLY APPRECIATE THE ATTENTION YOU HAVE GIVEN TO 
THIS INTERVIEW. AS YOU KNOW, WE PLAN TO PROVIDE RESULTS TO 
THOSE WHO PARTICIPATED AND, WHENEVER POSSIBLE, TO HOLD A 
SHORT SEMINAR ON EACH CAMPUS TO SHARE AND DISCUSS THE FIND- 
INGS. LET ME REASSURE YOU THAT WE WILL BE SHARING GENERAL 
ISSUES THAT SEEM TO AFFECT THE WAY FACULTY IN DIFFERENT 
FIELDS PLAN COURSES. NONE OF YOUR RESPONSES WILL BE IDENTI- 
FIED WITH YOU PERSONALLY. WE HOPE TO SCHEDULE THOSE DISCUS- 
SION IN ABOUT A MONTH OR SO. 

ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS ABOUT OUR STUDY THAT I CAN 
ANSWER FOR YOU AT THIS TIME? (Note any issues they raise 
here. ) 
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CONDENSED INTERVIEW GUIDe/STUDENTS 

INTRODUCTION 

I REALLY APPRECIATE YOUR TAKING TIME FROM YOUR BUSY 
schedule to TALK WITH ME TODAY. 

LET ME EXPLAIN THE PURPOSE OF THIS INTERVIEW. I AM 
WITH A GROUP OF RESEARCHERS FROM A NATIONAL CENTER FOR THE 
STUDY OF COLLEGE EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
WE ARE STUDYING HOW COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS DESIGN INTRODUCTORY 
COURSES IN CERTAIN FIELDS. WE ARE INTERESTED IN FINDING OUT 
HOW WELL STUDENTS UNDERSTAND WHAT THEIR INSTRUCTORS HOPE 
THEY WILL LEARN AND WHY THE INSTRUCTOR HAS CHOSEN CERTAIN 
COURSE ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS. 

WHILE I AM TALKING WITH YOU AS A TYPICAL STUDENT IN 

(COURSE) , ANOTHER PERSON' IS TALKING WITH 

YOUR RECENT INSTRUCTOR MS/MR/DR . WE WANT TO SEE IF 

YOU, AS A STUDENT, SAW CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THAT COURSE IN THE 
WAY THAT THE INSTRUCTOR HOPED THAT YOU WOULD. 

BECAUSE DIFFERENT TYPES OF STUDENTS MAY BE MORE CON- 
SCIOUS OF DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF THE COURSE THAN OTHER TYPES 
OF STUDENTS, AFTER I ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
COURSE, I WILL ASK YOU TO COMPLETE SOME BRIEF QUESTIONNAIRES 
ABOUT YOUR OWN GOALS, INTERESTS, AND STUDY PREFERENCES. 

WE BELIEVE YOU WILL FIND THE QUESTIONS INTERESTING AND 
THAT YOUR ANSWERS WILL EVENTUALLY HELP US T 0 UNDERSTAND 
BETTER HOW COLLEGE TEACHERS TEACH AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
LEARN. HOWEVER, THIS INTERVIEW IS VOLUNTARY AND YOU DON'T 
NEED TO PARTICIPATE IF YOU DON'T WISH TO. IF YOU DO PAR- 
TICIPATE, ALL OF YOUR ANSWERS WILL BE CONFIDENTIAL AND WE 
WILL NOT SHARE THEM WITH YOUR INSTRUCTOR NOR WILL WE PUBLISH 
THEM IN ANY WAY THAT WOULD IDENTIFY YOU. 

I WOULD LIKE TO TAPE OUR INTERVIEW SO THAT THE OTHER 
RESEARCHERS WHO DIDN'T MEET YOU MAY LISTEN LATER. 

ARE YOU WILLING TO PARTICIPATE? YES NO 

IT IS NECESSARY FOR ME TO ASK YOU TO READ AND SIGN 
THIS CONSENT FORM TO BE INTERVIEWED. 

DO YOU HAVE .ANY QUESTIONS BEFORE WE START? (List 
questions below as you answer.) 

BEFORE WE START, LET ME MAKE IT CLEAR TiiAT WE ARE mi 
ASKING YOU TO EVALUATE YOUR INSTRUCTOR AND WE WILL HAVE TO 
IGNORE ANY COMMENTS YOU MAY MAKE ABOUT THE QUALITY OF TEACH- 
ING. JUST TRY TO ANSWER THE QUESTIONS AS CLEAFXY AS YOU 
CAN, SEPARATING YOUR ANSWERS AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE FROM ANY 
FEELINGS YOU I-lAY HAVE ABOUT THE INSTRUCTOR OR HOW WELL YOU 
DID IN THE COURSE. 
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FIRST, LET'S BE SURE WE ARlil FOCUSING ON A SPECIFIC 

COURSE. THAT COURSE IS WHICH YOU TOOK LAST TERM 

AND THE INSTRUCTOR WAS . IS THAT COi^ECT? 



UNSTRUCTURED INTERVIEW 

1. PLEASE DESCRIBE IN YOUR OWN WAY WHAT YOU BELIEVE THAT 
YOUR INSTRUCTOR HOPED YOU LEARNED IN THE COURSE 

. (Record response 

here.) 

2. CAN YOU MENTION SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES YOU BELIEVE THAT 

YOUR INSTRUCTOR IN COURSE HOPED YOU ACHIEVED? 

{Use Student Coding Sheet 1 - SCS 1 . )' 

3. WERE THESE OBJECTIVES IMPORTANT ONES FOR YOU? WHY? 
(Record here.) 

4. DID YOU HAVE ANY ADDITIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR YOURSELF IN 
THE COURSE? IF SO, WHAT WERE THEY? (Use SCS 1.) 

5. THUS FAR YOU HAVE LISTED THE FOLLOWING OBJECTIVES Af, 
IMPORTANT TO YOU AND/OR THE INSTRUCTOR IN THIS COURSE - 
(Read them back to the student. No more than 10 total.) 
COULD YOU TELL ME WHICH IS MOST IMPORTANT TO YOU? (Use SCS 

I. ) (TRY TO GET TOTAL RANKING; AT LEAST GET TOP TWO AND 
BOTTOM TWO.) 

6. PLEASE DESCRIBE THE TYPES OF PROBLEMS, ISSUES, OR KEY 
CONCEPTS WITH WHICH THE COURSE DEALS. 

(Use SCS 6.) (Note on SCS 6 those things that student men- 
tions independently. Probe comes at end of interview if 
time . ) 

7. PLEASE DESCRIBE THE KINDS OF ASSIGNMENTS YOU WERE ASKED 
TO CARRY OUT IN THIS COURSE. 

9. WHICH OF THESE TYPES OF ASSIGNMENTS DID YOU FIND MOST 
USEFUL IN YOUR LEARNING? (Asterisk the most useful assign- 
ment recorded above.) WHY? 

STRUCTURED INTERVIE W 

II. I'M GOING TO GIVE YOU A LIST OF A FEW THINGS THAT IN- 
STRUCTORS OFTEN WANT STUDENTS TO LEARN. YOU'VE MENTIONED 
SOME OF THESE ALREADY. FOR EACH OF THESE, WOULD YOU CIRCLE 
THE NUMBER ON THE SHEET ACCORDING TO WHETHER YOU BELIEVE 
YOUR ACHIEVEMENT OF THIS TYPE OF LEARNING WAS 

1) VERY IMPORTANT TO YOUR INSTRUCTOR; 

2) OF SOME IMPORTANCE TO YOUR INSTRUCTOR; 
OR 3) NOT AT ALL IMPORTANT TO YOUR INSTRUCTOR, 

(Give the student SRS 11.) 

12. NOW THAT YOU'VE MADE YOUR CHOICES, WOULD YOU SHARE WITH 
ME IF YOU CAN A SPECIFIC EXAMPLE THAT TELLS YOU KNOW THE 

INSTRUCTOR BELIEVES THIS IS OR IS NOT AN IMTv^aTANT LEARNING. 

ERIC 
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(Use SRS 11. List examples on your sheet while the student 
refers to the rdentical response form. Pursue the ten most 
important icems if possible to get examples.) 

13. NOW THAT YOU HAVE COMPLETED YOUR RATINGS ARE THERE ANY 
THAT NEED CHANGING IN ORDER TO RATE THE LEARNINGS THAT YOU 
CONSIDERED IMPORTANT? 

IF YES, WHICH RATINGS WOULD YOU CHANGE AND HOW? 
(On your SRS 11 place a check mark ne> to each changed iteir. 
and in the column provided list the rating (1,2, or 3) the 
student would give to each item.) 

16. ARE YOU AWARE OF OTHER COURSES (IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS) 
THAT IT WOULD BE HELPFUL TO TAKE BEFORE TAKING THIS COURSE? 

IF YES, WHICH COURSES AND WHY? 

17. AT THE SAME TIME AS TAKING THIS COURSE? 
IF YES, WHICH COURSES AND WHY? 

NOW TilAT WE HAVE TALKED ABOUT WHAT YOU THINK YOUR IN- 
STRUCTOR WANTS YOU TO LEARI^ IN THIS COURSE, CAN YOU TELL ME 
A BIT MORE ABOUT THE WAYS IN WHICH YOU WERE ABLE TO KNOW 
WHAT GOALS OR OBJECTIVES YOUR INSTRUCTOR HOPED YOU WOULD 
ACHIEVE? IN OTHER WORDS, HOW DID YOUR INSTRUCTOR TELL YOU 
WHAT THE OBJECTIVES WERE? 

18. ON THIS SHEET, INDICATE THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT WAYS 
YOUR INSTRUCTOR GAVE YOU MESSAGES ABOUT WHAT IS IMPORTT^T? 

Hank the most: important '"1"; the next most important "^2'' and 
the third most important ''3." (Use SRS 18.) 

20. FACULTY MEMBERS OFTEN SELECT DIFFERENT WAYS OF ARRANG- 
ING COURSE CONTENT IN DIFFERENT CLASSES. I'M GOING TO GIVE 
YOU CARDS WITH SIX DESCRIPTIONS OF WAYS IN WHICH A COURSE'S 
CONTENT MIGHT BE ARRANGED. WOULD YOU SELECT ALL THOSE THAT 
DESCRIBE THE WAY 7VNY OF THE CONTENT WAS ARRANGED IN YOUR 
COURSE? 

(Use SRS 20 white cards and sheet.) 

IF YOU SELECTED MORE THAN ONE CARD, PLEASE PUT THEM IN 
ORDER WITH THE MOST COMMONLY USED ARRANGEMENT ON TOP, THE 
NEXT BEST SECOND, AND SO ON. PLEASE WRITE A PERCENTAGE ON 
EACH CARD YOU HAVE SELECTED TO SHOW ABOUT WHAT PART OF THE 
COURSE WAS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THAT DESCRIPTION. 

21. IF YOU THINK OF THINGS THAT I SHOULD NOTE AS YOU DO 
THIS WOULD YOU TALK ALOUD ABOUT THEM? 

(Record the order of the cards and the percentages as well 
as any comments.) 
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(Note: order not the same as jin interview. 

Knowledge creation sequence ############ 
Structural sequence !!!!!!!!!!! 
Knowledge utilization oequence %%%%%%%%%% 
Conceptual sequence 
Learning-based sequence $$$$$$$$$$ 
Pragmatic sequence &&&&&&&&&& 

22. SOME STUDENTS PREFER TO LEARN IN COURSES THAT ARE AR- 
RANGED IN ONE OF THE WAYS THAT ARE DESCRIBED ON THESE SAME 
CARDS. WOULD YOU TAKE THE CARDS AND REORDER THEM SO THAT 
THE TOP CARD DESCRIBES THE COURSE ARRANGEMENT XQil WOULD 
PREFER MOST AND THE BOTTOM CARD REPRESENTS THE ARRANGEMENT 
YOU WOULD LIKE LEAST. (Reuse SRS 20 white cards.) 

23. USING THE PROCEDURE YOU USED EARLIER, DISTRIBUTE 100 
POINTS AMONG THE CARDS BY WRITING A NUMBER AT THE TOP OF 
EACH CARD TO REFLECT ITS RELATIVE IMPORTANCE TO YOU. REMEM- 
BER THAT YOU CAI^ AWARD ZERO POINTS TO ONE OR MORE CARDS IF 
YOU WISH. (Collect SRS 20 white cards.) 

24. YOn RANKED _^ AS THE MOST DESIIUBLK A]U<AI.\1K;-!:F:rr}' 

FOR YOUR OWN LEARNING." WILL YOU TELL ME WHY? 

25. YOU RANKED AS THE LEAST DESIRABLE ARRAUGl-.- 

mm FOR YOUR OWI'I LEARNING. WHY? 

26. IN THIS COURSE, WHAT WOULD YOU SAY WAS THE TYPICAL 
METHOD OF INSTRUCTION? 

27. WOULD YOU SAY THAT COMMUNICATION IN THIS COURSE FLOWED 
PREDOMINANTLY FROM INSTRUCTOR TO STUDENTS, FROM STUDENTS TO 
INSTRUCTOR, OR ABOUT EQUALLY IN EACH DIRECTION? (Circle one) 

28. WHAT IMPORTANT THINGS DID THE INSTRUCTOR DO TO HELP YOU 
LEARN? 

29. DID THE INSTRUCTOR USE PARTICULAR METHODS OF FINDING 
OUT WHETHER YOU LEARNED WHAT YOU WERf: SUPPOSED TO LEAW3? 
WHAT WERE THEY? 

29b. IN WHAT WAYS DO YOU, YOURSELF, ASSESS WHETP.ER YOU AP.F, 
LEARNING? 

30. I'D LIKE TO GET SOME INi--ORMATION ABOUT YOUR PERCEPTION 
OF YOUR INSTRUCTOR'S BELIEFS ABOUT EDUCATION. 

ON THESE CARDS ARE SIX VIEWS ABOUT EDUCATION THAT YOUR 
INSTRUCTOR MIGHT OR MIGHT NOT HOLD. WOULD YOU READ THE 
VIEWS AND PUT THEM IN AI.' ORDER THAT SHOWS HOW CLOSE P:ACH ONE 
IS TO YOUR PERCEPTION OF YOUR INSTRUCTOR'S BELIEFS? PUT THE 
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ONE CLOSEST TO YOUR INSTRUCTOR'S BELIEFS ON TOP AND THE MOST 
DISTANT ONE ON THE BOTTOM. (Use SRS 30 - yellow cards. 
Record the order of the cards below.) 

Social Change !!!!!!!!!!! 

Effective Thinking @(a@@@e@@@@ 

Systematic Instructional Process ########## 

Pragmatic/Constraints $$$$$$$$$$ 

Personal Enrichment %%%%%%%%%% 

Great Ideas & Discoveries &&&&&&&&&& 
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31. NOW TAKE THE SAME CARDS AND ARRATJGE THEM IN THE ORDER 
THAT REPRESENTS YOUR BELIEFS ABOUT EDUCATION. PLACE THE 
CLOSEST ONE TO YOUR BELIEFS ON TOP AND THE MOST DISTANT ONE 
ON THE BOTTOM. (Repeat the use of SRS 30.) 

Social Change !!!!!!!!!!! 

Effective Thinking @@@@@@@(a@@ 

Systematic Instructional Process ########## 

Pragmatic/Constraints $$$$$$$$$$ 

Personal Enricioment %%%%%%%%%% 

Great Ideas & Discoveries &&&&&&&&&& 

WHY DID YOU RANK THE CARDS IN THE WAY THAT YOU DID? 

NOW I'M GOING TO ASK YOU TO PROVIDE SOME BASIC INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT YOURSELF IN ORDER THAT WE MAY COMPARE YOUR 
RilSPONSES TO THOSE OF OTHER STUDENTS WITH SIMILAR AND DIF- 
FERENT BACKGROUNDS. 

38. Interviewer circle one: MALE FEMALE 

39. Interviewer circle whether obvious member of minor ity 
group: 

BLACKNATIVE AMERICAN HISPANIC ORIENTALOTHER 

40. IN WHAT YEAR WERE YOU BORN? 



41- WHAT YEAR IN COLLEGE ARE YOU NOW? 



42. DID YOU COME TO COLLEGE DIRECTLY AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 

43. If no, WHAT DID YOU DO IN BETWEEN? 

44. HOW MANY CREDITS ARE YOU TAKING THIS TERM? 

45. DID YOUR FATHER ATTEND COLLEGE? 

46. DID YOUR FATHER GRADUATE FROM COLLEGE? 

47 . DID YOUR MOTHER ATTEND COLLEGE? 

48. DID YOUR MOTHER GRADUATE FROM COLLEGE? 

49. rtoULD YOU SAY THAT YOUR APPROXIMATE GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
THUS FAR IS: 

A B C D E OR F 

50. DO YOU WORK DURING THE SCHOOL TERM? 

51. IF YES, HOW MANY HOURS A WEEK? ______ 



52. WHAT COLLEGE ARE YOU ENROLLED IN NOW? 



53. ARE YOU ENROLLED IN ANY PARTICULAR DEPARTMENT? 
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54. WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU WILL MAJOR IN? 



USF. THF. QUESTIONS ON THIS PAGE ONLY IF THERE IS TIKh: TO 
SPARE IN THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE . (If time is short, skip to 
page 17 and hand out the questionnaires.) 

WE HAVE A BIT OF TIME LEFT SO LET ME GET SOME ADDI- 
TIONAL VIEWS YOU MAY HAVE. 

19. IN PLANNING YOUR COURSE YOUR INSTRUCTOR WAS PROBABLY 
INFLUENCED BY A NUMBER OF THINGS. HERE ARE TEN CARDS, EACH 
WITH SOMETHING THAT MAY HAVE INFLUENCED THE SELECTION OF 
CONTENT IN YOUR COURSE. TWO BLANK CARDS ARE INCLUDED IF YOU 
THINK OF OTHER INFLUENCES THAT ARE NOT LISTED. BASED ON 
YOUR EXPERIENCE IN THE COURSE WOULD YOU SORT THE CARDS IN 
ORDER OF THEIR APPAREN ' INFLUENCE ON YOUR INSTRUCTOR? 
(Use SRS 19~blue cards and SRS 19 coding sheet.) 

PUT THE STRONGEST INFLUENCE ON TOP AND THE WEAKEST 
INFLUENCE ON THE BOTTOM OF THE PILE. 

WHEN YOU HAVE THE CARDS ORDERED WOULD YOU TAKE 100 
POINTS AND WRITE A NUMBER ON EACH CARD SO THAT THE POINTS 
SHOW THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE INFLUENCES TO EACH 
OTHER. KEEP IN MIND THAT IT IS ACCEPTABLE TO USE ZERO FOR 
INFLUENCES THAT YOU BELIEVE DID NOT AFFECT YOUR INSTRUCTOR 
AT ALL. 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD ANYTHING ON THE BLANK CARD AS AN 
IMPORTANT THING YOU BELIEVE MIGHT IIAVE INFLUENCED YOUR IN- 
STRUCTOR? 

(Only if time, otherwise skip to page 17) 

LET'S TALK A BIT MORE ABOUT THE SUBSTANCE OF WHAT YOU 
LEARNED IN THE COURSE. 

PROBES : 

1. Can you tell me about three key ideas you were 
expected to learn or understand as a result of this 
course? 

2. Can you describe any particular methods by which 
experts in this field gain more knowledge about their 
subject? 

3. Are there particular areas of knowledge that ex- 
perts in this field feel certain about? That they 
feel uncertain about? 

4. Do you think that experts in this field have cer- 
tain values that they believe in? Can you give me an 
example? 
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5. Can you give me an example of some vocabulary that 
is unique to this course? Did you need to learn this 
vocabulary at the outset or did you continue to learn 
it throughout the course? 

FINALLY I'D LIKE YOU TO COMPLETE FOUR SHORT QUESTION- 
NAIRES. ONE QUESTIONNAIRE ASKS YOU TO CONSIDER SEVERAL 
GOALS STUDENTS MAY HAVE IN ATTENDING COLLEGE AND INDICATE 
WHICH ARE MOST IMPORTANT TO YOU. THE QUESTIONNAIRE ALSO 
ASKS YOU ABOUT YOUR SPECIFIC GOALS FOR TAKING THIS CO'JRSE. 
<SRS 52) 

THE SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE ASKS YOU ABOUT WHAT YOU LIKE 
IN A COURSE-HOW YOU BELIEVE IT IS BEST ARRANGED FOR YOU TO 
LEARN AND SO ON. (SRS 53) 

THE THIRD QUESTIONNAIRE ASKS YOU ABOUT THE PARTICULAR 

LEVEL OF MOTIVATION THAT YOU HAD FOR COURSE WHILE 

THE FOURTH QUESTIONNAIRE ASKS ABOUT THE EFFORT THAT YOU PUT 
INTO THE COURSE. {SRS 54-55) 

THESE QUESTIONNAIRES SHOULD TAKE YOU LESS THAN ONE 
HALF HOUR TO COMPLETE. AN ID NUMBER RATHER THAN YOUR NAME 
I'^ WRITTEN AT THE TOP OF EACH SO THAT WK CAN PUT YOUR RE- 
S^'ONSES WITH YOUR INTERVIEW MA ERIAL. WHEN YOU ARE FINISlffiD 
COMPLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRES, PLEASE PUT THEM BACK IN THE 
ENVELOPE AND SEAL IT BEFORE GIVING IT TO THE SECRETARY. 
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APPENDIX III 



STUDENT EXPERIMENTAL 
QUESTIONNAIRES 




IH THXHKIHG ABOUT YOUR GOALS FOK ATTKNPIHG COLLEGE AND IN TAXING THIS SPECIFIC COURSE. TO WHAT FXTKNT »b hA^ o.' THF, 
iiii^'^'^i'*^ IHPORTANT? USE THE FIRST SET OF SCALKS TO RKiii-ONI) ABOUT YOUR GOALS IN ATTKNDm? COLLEUE AND Th^: Dt-A-uNI^ To 
R^FOND ABOUT THIS COURSE. 



To cain background and 
Bp€ciali2ation for further 
Btudy in « profeBRional . 
fjcientific. or scholarly 
field 

To broaden ay acquaintance 
and appreciation of 
i iterature . 

To iSBprove my r<?ac>oning 
ability- -to recognize 
aasumptionf) , sake logical 
inferences and reach correct 
conclueione . 

To develop pereonally-— 
understand my own abilities and 
limitations, interests, and 
standards of behavior. 



JMPUKTANT IN ATTKNMNU CuLLEGE 



VERY 
riUCH 



WUITE 
A BIT 



SOHE VERY 
LITTLE 



IMPORTANT IN TAKING THU^ COURSE 

VERY gUlTE Si»WE VERY 
HUCH A BIT LITTLE 



To develop friendships and loyalties 4 
of lasting value. 

To develop the ability to see 4 
relationships » FiniXarities and 
differences a»oi.g ideas. 



3 
3 



4 
4 



7. As a base for improving my social 4 
and econo&ic statuo. 

8. To develop tsensltivity , appreciation, 4 
and enjoyment of art, ssusic and 

drasa. 



3 
3 



To gain vocabulary, facts, and 
skills in a field of knowledge. 



IH THJHKIHG ABOUT YOUR GOALS FuR ATTENDING COU^EGE AND IN TAKING THIS SPECIFIC CCHIRSE. TO WHAT EXTENT IS EACH < h THE 

IMK)RTANT? USB » THE FIRST SET OF SCALES TO RESWND ABOUT YOOR GOALS IN ATTENDING COLLEGE AND THE SECOND Tu 
RESPOND ABCKJT THIS COURSE, 



10 . To improve my ^^ritiu.^ and speakini^ 
abilitieB— to develop clear, correct, 
aj)d effective cos&^inlcation , 

U To develop skeptlcisGa-- the aoilily 
to withhold judgment, raise qaeBtiGns, 
and examine contrary viewa. 

12. To understand the nature of eclence. 
experimentation, and theory, 

13. To appreciate individuality and 
independence of thought and action. 

14. To develop 0ocially--gain experience 
and skill in relating to other 
people . 

15. To develop tolerance and understanding 
of other people and their view«>. 

16. To gain ekilla and techniques directly 
applicable to a job. 

17. To bcc^o»e aware of different 

phi losophies, cultures and ways of life. 

18. To improve my quantitative thinking - 
understand concepts of probability, 
proportion, aargin of error, etc, 

19. To develop appreciation of religion - 
moral and ethical standards. 

20. To get a dogreo or credits toward « 
degree that will allow me to move 
up in the world. 



IHKiRTANT IN ATTENDING COLLEGE 



IMPORTANT IN TAKING THIS COtiK>SS 



VERY 
«UCH 



WUITg 
A BIT 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

a 



2 

2 

2 
2 



VERY 
LITTLE 



VERY 
MUCH 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



WUITS SOKE VERY 
A BIT LITTLE 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



1 



CIPCLE THE NUMBER COHRESPONDING TO THE ACTIVITIES 



J. I participated in clafis discuaeion. 

2. I had a conversation, laatin^ a half-hour 
or longer, with my professor. 

3. T diecusee^J, vith other students for an 
hour or longer, the subject-nattar of 
this course. 

4. I spent a conc«»ntrated period of ti»e^- 
three hours or longer »ithout 
interrupt ion --studying for this course. 

5>. I studied at leaet four hours or longer 
on this course during the weekend. 

6. I read a booh related to this course 
that icas not an assigned reading. 

7. I spent so»e time Just browsing in the 
Mhrnry or bookstore looking for things 
related to this ccvurse 

6. I participated in a research project 
related to this course. 

^. I spent five hours or more looking up 
references in the library ana taking 
notes related to this course. 

10. I participated in a work experience 
related to this course. 

H. i helped another student who was 
having difficulty with thic course. 

12, I participated In a comsiunity 

experience reJated to this course. 

13 I partJclpated in a laboratory exerclev? 
related to thlK course. 

14 I tooK detailed notes in class or on 
reading assigni&ents . 



mm 



YOU PERfOFHED IN THIS COURSE 



VERY 
OFTEN 



FAIRLY 
OFTEN 



3 
3 



(XXJASIOHALLY 

2 
2 



SELDOM 
OR NEVER 



o 

o 

c 

CD 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



3 

3 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



J >5h S 



ClkChK THS NUMBEB COBFESPONUING TO THE ACTIVITIES YOU 



VERY 
OFTEN 



15. 1 memorized facts, vocabulary* and 4 
terminology . 

16. I underlined major points in the reading. 4 

17. I made outlines from claBS nottjs 4 
or readingfi. 

18. I attempted to explain the material to 4 
another students . 

19. I thought about appii cat lone of the 4 
material in the course to other eituatione. 

2U, I tried to relate the course material 4 
to ideaa and experiencee of my own, 

21. I looked for some basic structure or 4 
organia^ation in the course material. 

22, I tried to see how different facte and 4 
ideas fit together. 

23- I postponed doing work related to the coura^u 4 

24 I skipped class. 4 

25. 1 listened attentive 1> in class meetings. 4 

26. I enjoyed working in this course. 4 

27. I took this course only because it was required. 4 

28. 1 took this course because it was the 4 
least difficult of those I needed. 

29. I thought that I would like more courses 4 
In this field. 

30. I told frienda about the interesting 4 
materials or ideas in this course, 

31. I recommended this course to other students. 4 



{MED IN THIS COOBGE 



FAIRLY 
OFTEN 



3 
3 



3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



OCCASIONALLY 

2 

2 
2 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 



SELDC 
OH NEVER 



o 

o 
c 



J 



Th<*tu» quf"Htic)no inquire about your atudy habitn. your loarninir fiklllB and your motivation for l««rniufi. We are 
int©r<^et<?d in your finfswf^rR ae thny reiat*^ to the Biwclfic course you dincue^ed with th^ intervi<»«^?r . Please writer the 
naise of that course belo« and keep it in mind ae you anever the questlonn, THRfiE APE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS TO THESE 
QUESTIONS. 



Com r Re 



Inetructor. 



Student I .D 



Not at 
all true 
of me 



in 

cou 



1 I think that what I learned In thie rourae will useful 
to Rie flfter college. 

2 I think that the BUbjeet matter of thia courne will be 
uBefu] for »ft in my t 4ti»re couraes 

3. I waa very interested in the content of thla rouree. 

4. I think th^t the subject satter of this couree in important 
for «y own intellectual development. 

b It was very important to me do well in thS« course. 

6. I think my grades in this claas depended upon the steount 
of effort I exerted 

7. I think my grades in this clasa depended on the quality of »y work. 

8. I think wy i^radea in thie claas dei>endQd nn the instructor b 
teaching and grading style. 

9. I vae certain 1 could do an excellent job on the problems and 
tasks that were assigned for this couree. 

10. I was certain that »y background in the subject »atte< of 
this course would help »e do well, 

11. Sometimes I have given up doing something because I thought 
too little of tty ability. 

12. I was certain that I could understand the ideas and concepts 
taught in this couree. 

13. I'» certain that »y own ability resulted in my being 
succeaaful in this course 

14. It M&B aostetlmes hard for me to go on with my work if I wa^ 
not encouraged. 

15. Even when J did leas well than I desired, I tried to learn 
from my ©intakes. 

16. 1 work lard to get a good grade even when I dont like a course. 



his 
se 



Very 
true of 
me in 
this 
course 



2 

2 

7, 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 



h 
5 
6 
5 

h 

5 
5 



6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 

S 



7 
7 

7 
7 

7 
7 



7 
7 
7 



00 

1^ 



Ho 
al 
of 
in 
cou 



at 

true 
hl8 



17. Kven when Rtudy waterlnlR nr^ dull an<i uninter<*etlnff » I 
manage to k^f^p worklrvfi until I rit»l«h. 

18. Thinking of dol,-»g poorly interferes with ay work on t<*stB. 

19 When I take teetR I think of the roneequencee of failing 

20 When I take a test I think about iteas on other parts of the 
teRl 1 ran t answer, 

21 In thiB course I tried to write down nlaoat every word the 
inRtr.:ctor eaid when 1 took notert. 

22. I had difficulty Identifying the important polnte in fiiy reading. 

Wh*'n I fitudied for an exaifl I integrated information frore 
different Roiaroee. 

24 When I studied I often ekim»ed the material to see how it wae or«ania:ed. 

2b. When reading 1 tried to relate the material to what I 
alr*^Hfiy knew. 

26 I wrote brief uummarieB of the main ideas in my Nocture notea 

27 When I studied 1 practiced eaying the waterisl to Bjyfielf 
over and over. 

2B When there were topi<: headings in a book. 1 Rtopped and asked 
myaelf what I knew about the topic tiefore I read it, 

29 When havin^i difficulty recallinK aomethinK. I aade an effort 
to rerraU something else that ajisht be reinted to It. 

30. In this c]«SB I often found that I had been readini; 
ar.Rignmenta but didn t know what the reading was ail about. 

31. When I studied a topic. 1 rraed to laakf* ev*>rythinft fit 
together ioRioally 

3'/. I asked my inctrvct.or to rlarify roncepta that I didn t 
understand well. 

3:H I tried to get heip with ay study skilia when I « had 
difficulty in thlfs rourse. 

'H So»eti»e6 I feel confused and undecided as to what my 
educational Koala should be, 

35 As a result of this course I feel »y educational goals have 
changed soi&ewhat . 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 



2 
2 
2 

2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

1 
4 

4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 

5 

5 
5 

h 
5 

b 

5 

5 



6 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
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Instructional Preferences Inventory 

1 •D. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PREFERENCES INVENTORY (IPI) 

Given below is a list of pairs of items which describe 
some common course and instructor characteristics. For each 
pair circle the letter of the one. item that you would prefer 
to experience in the courses that you take . Think about 
college courses in general rather than the course that you 
have been discussing with the interviewer. 



In some cases you may have difficulty deciding between 
alternatives. Try to respond to those pairs to the best of 
your ability. Please respond to eacll pair. Some pairs may 
appear repetitive. Respond to each pair without going back 
to other pairs that appear similar. 

REMEMBER: THINK ABOUT COLLEGE COURSES IN GENERAL. 

1. A* Good student discussions 
B. Well organized lectures 



2. A. Instructor assigned paper topics 
B. Student selected paper topics 

3. A. Simple^ busywork assignments 
B- Difficult assignments 

4. A. Instructors v;ho use lecture notes 

B. Instructors who lecture without lecture notes 

5» A. Courses in which students and instructor make the 
outline 

B. Courses that follow an outline closely 

6. A. Lectures that go beyond course objectives 

B. Lectures that concentrate on course objectives 

7. A, Courses that follow the outline closely 
B. Courses that stray from the outline 
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Instructional Preferences Inventory (Continued) 

8. A. Frequent exams 
, B. No exams 

9. A. Applied course content 

B. Theoretical course content 

10. A. Exams which test only lecture and text material 
B. Exams that go beyond lecture and text material 

11. A. Courses that require you to think in new ways 
B. Courses that support your way of thinking 

12. A. Lecture classes 

B. Discussion or question-answer classes 

13. A. Assignments that permit student choice 

B. Assignments that have specific requirements 

14. A. Flexible instructors 

B. Instructors who establish a routine and stick zo it 

15. A. Challenging courses 
B. Simple courses 

16. A, Study at a pace set by your instructor 
B. Study at your own pace 

17. A. High-level, or difficult lectures 
B. Low-level, or common sense lectures 

18. A. Flexible due dates 
B. Set due dates 

19. A. Independent study opportunities 
B. Prescribed study activities 
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Instructional Preferences Inventory (Continued) 

20. A. Courses that demand original thinking 

B. Courses that emphasize factual information 

21. A. Courses that review previously learned material 
B. Courses that continually introduce new material 

22. A. All assignments required 
B. Optional assJ xjjnments 

23. A. Extra-credit assignments 
B. Required assignments only 

24. A. Instructor-provided study questions for exams 

B. Relying on your class notes and text to study for 
exams 

25. A. Instructor lectures 

B. Guest lecturer lectures 

26. A. Variety in class activities 

B. Classes that emphasize one type of activity 

27. A. Lec jres that cover the text 

B. Lectures that extend information in the text 

28. A. Assignments that have specific requirements 
B. Open-ended assignments 

29. A. Individualized assignments 

B. Specific assignments required of all students 

30. A. Frequent information on grades 

B. Information on the quality of work without 
reference to grades 
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Instructional Preferences Inventory (Continued) 

31. A. Instructors who stray from the subject matter 

Instructors who emphasize specific subject matter 
continuously 

32 n A. Courses that demand independent thinking 
B. Courses that demand memorization 

33. A. Courses taught by a single instructor 

B, Courses taught jl more than one instructor 

THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. 
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Third Revision 12/16/87 

COURSE SYLLABUb CHECKLIST NCRIPTAL- PROGRAM C 

INSTRUCTOR NAME PROGRAM C INSTRUCTOR CODE 



COLLEGE COLIJLGE TYPE COURSE TITLE 



COURSE NUMBER SECTION NUMBER TERM 



This is an experimental course syllabus checklist. It 
was constructed to be conceptually parallel to exp3_oratory 
interviews and confirmatory surveys in progress at NCRIPTAL. 
Thus, it is likely to be more comprehensive in detailing the 
rationale for the instructor's course planning decisions 
than any existing syllabus. Experimentation with this 
checklist is not meant to imply that all courses should have 
syllabi that contain these elements nor that all possible 
elements that might profitably appear in a course syllabus 
are included here. 

FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING MARK: 

A 2 IF THE ITEM IS EXPLICIT IN THE SYLLABUS 
A 1 IF THE ITEM IS IMPLIED BUT NOT EXPLICIT 
A 0 IF THE ITEM IS NEITHER STATED NOR IMPLIED 
PNA, PROBABLY NOT APPLICABLE, IF THE ITEM IS NOT RELE- 
VANT TO THE COURSE 

BASIC INFORMATION 

Course Title/Number 



Catalog description of course 

Types of students for whom course is intended 

Time of class meeting 



Place of class meeting 
Office of faculty member 
Office phone of faculty member 
Office hours of raculty member 
Electronic conference contact 



Home phone of faculty member 
Number of credits 



TA Office Number, Phone, Hours 
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Instructor Name 

Other 

CALENDAR 

Dates for major assignments 

Dates for exams/quizzes 

Dates for projects 

Dates for vacations 

Field trips, special activities 

Other 

INFORMATION ABOUT A BASIC TEXTBOOK 

Title of textbook 

_____ Author of textbook 

Where text is available 

Price of text 

Reason text was chosen 

Edition 

Publisher 

____ Other __^_ „ 

LEARNING FACILITIES AND RESOURCES FOR STUDENTS 

Library policies 

Learning Assistance Policies 

Laboratory Policies 

Develops rationale for using resources 

Other 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

Recommended 

Reserve 
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Listed supplementary readings 

Annotated supplementary readings 

Readings keyed to student abilities/interests 

Location of readings identified 

_____ Comprehensive bibliography 

Personal library available to students 

Other 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF COURSE 

General course goals 

____ Specific Objectives 

Behavioral Objectives 

Relation of course to program goals 

Relation of course to general education program 

Relation of course to other courses (prereq, coreq, 

recommend) 

Relation of course to institutional mission 

_____ Relation of course to student development 

_____ Relation of course goals to assignments in general 

Relation of objectives to specific assignments 

Other 
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DISCIPLINE CONTENT CONTAINED IN SYLLABUS 
Topic outline for course 

Definition of the discipline {See definitions- Appen- 
dix A-1) 

Substantive content or assumptions of discipline 

Syntactical component or mode of inquiry 

Conjunctive component-relation to other fields 

Symbolic component-vocabulary /terminology 

_____ Skill component 

Other 

STATEMENTS OR ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Demographic characteristics of students 

Prior preparation of students 

Personal interests of students 

Effort anticipated from students. 

Time or personal pressures on students 

Individual learning styles of students 

Other _ 

REFERENCES TO INFLUENCE OF OTHER FACTORS ON COURSE STRUCTURE 

(green cards) 

instructor's backgrou.id or interests 

Constraints such as class size 

Available resources or facilities 

Accreditors 

Employers 

Future tests or academic hurdles 

Other (state) 
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REFERENCES TO INSTRUCTOR'S EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

(See various philosophies-pink cards-Appendix A-2) 

Social Change 

Effective Thinking 

Systematic Instruction 

Pragmatism 

Personal Enrichment 

Learn Great Ideas /Traditional Concepts 

Other 

RATIONALE FOR THE COURSE MATERIAL THAT IS CHOSEN 

(See reasons-yellow cards) 

Students readily learn 

Students enjoy 

Material is important in discipline 

Material is based on inquiry 

____ Material stimulates students in search for meaning 

Material encourages students to investigate further 

Material interrelates fundamental concepts to coherent 
whole 

Material is useful in problem solving 

Other 

RATIONALE FOR THE WAY COURSE MATERIAL IS SEQUENCED 

<See orange cards-Appendix A- 3) 

Structural 

Conceptual 

Knowledge creaticn 

Learning-based 

Knowledge utilization 

Pragmatic 

Other 
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RATIONALE FOR ASSIGNMENTS/ACTIVITIES 

Readings 

Papers 

Tests/Qui7.zes 

Projects 

Laboratories 

Clinics 

^ Field Experiences 

Other _ 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODE/TEACHING STRATEGIES 

Methods of instruction are described 

______ Methods foster active involvement 

Methods include two way communication 

Methods foster student independence 

Other 

FEEDBACK TO STUDENT 

Grading system is described 

____ Learning expectations made clear 
„__-_„ Non-grading feedback described 

Policies on assignments/tests/makeups 

Policies on attendance 

Electronic conferencing feedback 

Other 
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FEEDBACK USED BY INSTRUCTOR 
Indicators of student learning 

Quizzes/tests 

Papers 

Attendance 

Faces /body language 

Asking questions in class 

Discussions after class 

Coming to instructor's office 

Other 
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Appendix A-1 to Syllabus Checklist 

Definitions of Discipline 
A mode of inquiry 

An interrelated set of interests and values 
A set of skills to be mastered 
A set of skills to be applied 

A set of objects or phenomena that humans have tried 
to explain 

A group of individuals who share common interest in 
trying to understand the world 

An organized body of knowledge 

A set of interrelated concepts and operations 
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A{^endix Ar2 to Syllabus Checklist; 

Educational Philosophies 

Social Change. In general, the purpose of education is to 
make the world a better place for all of us. Students must 
be taught to understand that they play a key role in attain- 
ing this goal. To do this, I organize my course to relate 
its content to contemporary social issues. By studying 
content which reflects real life situations, students learn 
to adapt to a changing society and to intervene where neces- 
sary. 

Effective Thinking. The main purpose of education is to 
teach students how to think effectively. As they interact 
with course content, students must learn general intellec- 
tual skills such as observing, classifying, analyzing, and 
synthesizing. Such skills, once acquired, can transfer to 
other situations. In this way, students gain intellectual 
autonomy. 

Systematic Instruction. Whatever the specific course pur- 
pose, effective teaching demands that instructors attend 
closely to instructional processes. Goals and objectives 
should be clearly specified and course procedures should be 
systematically designed to achieve the objectives- In part, 
my success as an instructor depends on the degree to which 
students achieve the objectives by th*:* end of the course, 

Fragmatisa. The purp ses of education and the types of 
ideas and ski] Is that students are to learn are determined 
for the most part by the college mission, responsibility, 
and available resources. Within these parameters, I try to 
help students see the value of education. I would change 
significantly the way I arrange the content of my course if 
I had more flexibility. 

Personal Enrichment. I organize my course so that students 
have a series of personally enriching experiences. To meet 
this broad objective, I select content which allows students 
to discover themselves as unique individuals and, thus, 
acquire personal autonomy. I discuss appropriate activities 
and content with students in an effort to ndividualize the 
course. 

Great Ideas /Traditional Concepts. In my judgment, education 
should emphasize the great products and discoveries of the 
human mind. Thus, I select content f*-om my field to cover 
the major ideas and concepts that important thinkers in the 
discipline have illuminated. I consider my teaching suc- 
cessful if students are able to demonstrate both breadth and 
depth of knowledge in my field. 
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As^»endix A-3 to Syllabus Checklist 

Alternatives for Sequencing Material 

Structurally-Based Sequence. In planning ray courses, I 
organize the material in a way consistent with the way 
relationships in my discipline occur or have occurred in 
the world. For example, I may use such patterns as spatial 
relationships, chronological relationships, physical 
relationships or other such natural occurrences. 

Conceptually-Based Sequence. In planning my courses, I 
generally organize units around major ideas <^r concepts of 
the disciplines so that understanding of these concepts 
evolves in a manner that represents naturally occurring 
relationships. I am likely to organize material in patterns 
such as one of the following: 

relationships of theory to application of theory or 
rule to example, and/or of evidence to conclusion. 

relationships that proceed from simplest ideas to 
ideas of more precision, complexity, and abstractness . 

relationships of logical sequence in which one idea is 
necessary to comprehend the next. 

Knowledge creation Sequence, in planning my course I 
generally organize material according to the way in which 
knowledge has been created in my field. I tend to structure 
the course around the processes of generating, discovering, 
and verifying knowledge. Therefore, I typically include as 
primary foci of the course such topics as 1) ways of drawing 
valid inferences and 2) ways in which scholars in my field 
discover relationships. 

Z^aming-Based Sequence . in planning my course, I generally 
organize the material according to what I know about how 
students learn. For example, I may organize material 
according to one or more principles such as 1) students 
should first learn skills that are likely to be useful in 
later learning, 2) students should encounter familiar ideas 
and phenomena before those that are more unfamiliar and 
complex, 3) students should understand an idea or concept 
before attempting to interpret and use it, or 4) students 
should encounter material geared to their readiness to 
learn. 

Knowledge Utilization Sequence. In planning my courses, I 
organize the material in ways that will help students use it 
in social, personal, or career settings. Thus, I create 
problem-solving situations and encourage students to take 
responsibility for solving real life problems in a logical 
and organized fashion. Since it is not always possible to 
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know the specific problems students will face, I try to 
select course material so that students encounter broad 
problem-solving strategies that may be useful in their lives 
and careers. 

Pragmatic Sequence. In planning my course, I organize 
materials to take advantage of opportunities and minimize 
existing constraints. A variety of opportunities for learn- 
ing exist on campus and in the community but in planning • 
course the instructor must attend to such factors as time of 
year, length of the term, spacing of vacations, type of 
classrooms and laboratories available, class size, and the 
beliefs and motivations of the students. As a result of 
these opportunities and constraints, the way I arrange the 
content of my course varies considerably from time to time. 
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Agrlsuboib Commnnity College 

The campus of Agrisubuib Community CoUege is located appraxtoiately thirty miles from 
either of twomid-sl^ midw^ten: ties in an area with a mixed industrial/ agricultural 
ecoxiomy. Founded In the early l^X)s, (fevdopment of the current modem campus was 
started in the mid 1960s. The college confers as^>clate degrees as well as various 
certificates and diplomas. 

There are 20.000 students enrolled: about 14% of these studentshave full-time freshman 
status. About 16% c^the students are not rodents of the state in which the college is 
located. The collie provides no student housing. Four percent of the 362 instructors 
hold doctoral degrees. 

i^mission Is characterized as non-competitive. Requirements for admission Include a 
high school dijdoma or prod' of having reached eighteen years of age. Tuition is $30 per 
credit hour for county residents and nearly $40 per credit hour for out-of -county and out- 
of-state students. 

Denominational College 

Founded as a seminary in the nineteenth century. E>encnninational College is now 
alTiliated with the Free MethcKlist Church of North America. The college Is classified by 
the Carnegie system as a Liberal Arts College 11. This suburban college draws the majority 
of its students bom the Middle Atlantic Region. 

There are about 400 male and 600 female full-time students. The average freshman is 
19 years old. Ninety-eight percent of entering freshmen are educated in the public 
secondary school system. Minority groups comprise eight percent of the student 
population and ninety percent of the indents are of the Protestant faith The freshman 
attrition rate is 30% and 52% of aU freshman eventually graduate. Chapel attendance 
is compulsory: dancing, gambling, tobacco, and alcoholic beverages are prohibited. 
Forty-nine peieent of the faculty have doctoral degrees; the student to faculty ratio is 
twenty-four to one. 

About 80% of the students live in dcmnitories. There are four intercollegiate sports for 
men and four for wranen. Computer equipment is available for use by students during 
building hours. 

Adml^on Is characterized as competitive. In-state tuition is about $5,5CK}. Eighty-five 
percent of the studaits receive finaiKJial aid and 35% are employed part-time on campus. 
The college confers B.A. and B.S. degrees as well as the associate degree. Bachelor 
degrees may be earned in the sco'al scieiK^es, preprofesslonal prt^rams, math and 
science, philosophy, health science. Ei^Ush. fine and performing arts, business, and 
education. 

l^dowed College 

An Independent co-educational liberal arts Institution. Endowed College was founded in 
the earfy lfiKX)s. It Is located about 150 miles from either of two major cities. The college 
is classified by the Carnegie system as a Liberal Arts College I. Seventy percent of the 
studmts are re^dents of the state in which the coUege is located. There are about 500 
male and 600 female full-time students. The typical freshman is 18 years old and the 
average undergraduate is 20 years old. Sevoity-five percent of the ^udents graduated 
firam public secoxidaiy schools. Nine percent of the student body are minority students. 
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The avtiition rate for freshman is 8% and 70% of entering freshmen eventually graduate. 
E^lghty percent of the faculty hold doctoral degrees; the student to faculty ratio is fourteen 
to one. 

There are nine residence halls on campus. The college offers eight intercollegiate sports 
for men and seven for women. Mterocomputers are available and students may use the 
forty terminals which access the main ctwnputer. these terminals are available fourteen 
houre a day in the academic buildings and library. 

Admission to the college is characterized as highly competithre. About 75% of all 
applicants were accepte^l mto the 1985-86 freshman class. Forty-six percent of the in- 
coming freshman class had verbal SAT scores between 500 and 599; 45% had math SAT 
scores between 500 and 599. Tuition is about $8,000. About half of all students receive 
financial aid; approximately 40% work on campus part-time. 

Endowed College offers the B.A in social a:ience, language, math and science, business, 
fine and performlt^ arts, and health sciences. Undergraduate students are required lo 
complete coursework In each of the college's four academic divisions. The college offers 
a special plan whereby all students may integrate a career mtemship, a senior 
mdependent project, and an extended foreign study experience Into the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

Industrial Area Commimity CteUege 

Located in a suburb of a major industrial mld*estem city. Industrial Area Commimity 
College has served a 63 square mile district with a population of 320.(KX) since the mid 
1960s. This two-year college offers diverse programs in the arts and sciences as well as 
in career and continuing education. 

There are 26,400 students enrolled; about 20% of these students are full-time freshman. 
Two percent of the 1,142 instructors hold d(x:toral degrees. The college provides no 
student housing. The college offers eight intercollegiate spoils for men and six for 
women. 

Adm^lons is characterized as non-comjxitltive; although not required for admission, 
the SAT or ACT is recommexuied for those seekix^ admission. Tuition Is $22 per credit 
hour for district residents and about $60 per credit hour for out -of -district residents. 
About twelve percent of the students receive financial aid. 

Emphasizing hlgh-t«ihnology instruction, the college offers students the use of state-of- 
the-art equipment In robotics. CA.D.. and laser/electro optics. Training partnerships 
have been created to pair students with a number of professional oiganizations and 
corporations. Both ^ort-term intensive Job training prc^rams and longer-term career 
oreparatlon programs in more than eighty fields are available to students. Evening 
programs are also offered. EH^rees conferred include the a^oclate degree and various 
certificates. 

Mid-Atlantic State University 

Offering undeigraduate programs in the liberal arts and scie. ces. business, education, 
health, and the fine arts, Mid-Atlantic State University first opened Its doors in the mid 
1800s. The university is classified by the Carnegie system as a Comprehensive College/ 
University I. The suburban campus is located less than ten miles from the downtown 
district of a major eastern city. 
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There are 4,000 male and 5.300 female full-time students. The average age of under- 
graduate students Is 23.5. AIm(»t all of the students are graduates of public secondary 
schools. Minority groups comprise 13% of the student population. The student attrttlon 
rate Is 25% for first-year students and 50% of those admitted are eventually graduated 
by the university. There are 477 faculty members, 65% of whom hold a doctoral degree. 
The student to faculty ratio is twenty to one. 

^^proximately 30% of the student population Uve in single-sex or co-ed residence halls. 
Fraternities and sororities are represented on campus. There are eleven intercollegiate 
sjxjrts teams for both men and women. Tutoring and remedial Instruction in reading, 
writing, and mathematics are available to students free of ^haige. The university 
provides computer terminals in the library, the classroou. ti aldlngs, and at satellite 
computer centers. Hie main computer may be accessed by students for sixteen hour per 
day. seven days a week. 

Admission Is categorized as competitive. Approjclniately 65% of all applicants far 
admission were accepted into the 1985-86 freshman class. Seventy-three percent of the 
incoming freshmen had verbal SAT scores below 500 and 53% had math SAT scores 
below 500. In-state tuition is $1,900. Financial aid is awarded to about 51% of the stu- 
dents: part-time employment is held by 13% of all students attending the university. 

Mid-Atlantic State raiverslty offers BJi.. B.S.. and B.F.A. degrees as well as the masters 
degree. General education requirements include: arts and humanities, science and 
math, social sciences, health, and physical education. Students must fulfill the general 
education requirement as well as completing a college writing course with a letter grade 
of "C" or better prior to graduation. 

Mid-Eastern University 

Founded In the mid 1800s. Mid-Eastern University is a multiple -puipose. state- 
supported institution offering a variety of colleges in which students may ^udy. These 
colleges Include education, business, human sciences, arts and sciences, and technology 
as well as a school of graduate studies. The university Is classified bv the Carnegie sys- 
tem as a Comprehensive College/University I. 

Residents of the state in whfch the university is located make up about 91% of the student 
body and minority groups comprise 12% of the student population. There are alx}u( 
4.800 male and 6.(X)0 femate full-time students. The average freshman is 19 years old 
and the average und'*rgraduate is 23 years old. There are 613 faculty members, 7 1% of 
whom hold doctorales. The student to faculty ratio is seventeen to one. 

Nearly K)% of undergraduate students live on campus. The university sponsors 
fraternities and sororities as well as married student housing. The college offers ftfteen 
intercollegiate sports for men and eleven for women. Tutorir^ and remedial instruction 
are offered to students free of charge. All computer facilities, including 96 terminals 
located in labs and classrooms, are accessible to students. 

Seventy-seven percent of a'A applicants were accepted for admission to the 1985-86 
freshman class, the attrition rate for freshman is about 34%. Seventy-seven percent of 
the incoming freshman class had verbal &\T scores below 500 and 61% had math SAT 
scores below 500. In-state tuition is $ 1 ,KX) per academic semester. Approxtonately 60% 
of all students receive ftnarKrial aid; 2CM of all undei^^raduates work part-time on 
campus. 
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Mid-Eastern University offers the BA.. B.A.. B.FJK.. B.B.A.. P S.N.. B.Mus., and B.Art 
degrees In addition to the masters degree. The brsic studies req cement for iindci^radu- 
ales must be ccamplctcd prior to graduation; specific requirements vary with the chosen 
crcademte concentration. 

Midwest State UxUversttjr 

Founded in the early 1900s. Midwest State University offers undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional programs in the liberal arts, business, and education. It is classified 
by the Carnegie Foundation as a Doctoral I University. The subuitian campus is located 
about fifty miles from a major city. Ninety-three percent of the students are residents of 
the state in which Midwest is located; 98% of the freshman attended public secondary' 
schools. The typical freshman is 18 years old and the typical student is 20, There are 
about 6,000 male and 7,300 female full-time students. Of the 830 faculty members. 65% 
hold doctoral degrees. The student to faculty ratio is sixteen to one. 

Midwest State's main ctanputer system may be accessed by students twenty- four hours 
a day; on-campus microcomputers may be used from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Fraternity 
houses and married student housing are available for the 59% of students living on 
campus. Various student organizations are represented on-campus and ten intercolle- 
giate sports teams are available for both male and female students. 

Admission is descntx^ as less competitive. The university accepted 89% of all applicants 
Into the 1 965-86 freshman class. Eighty percent of those applying had verbal SAT scores 
below 500 and 58% hcu math SAT scores below 500. In-state tuition is about $ 1 .600 per 
term. Mo: e than 65% of the student body receives financial aid and approximately 20% 
of "^11 students work on campus as part-time employees. 

Undeiigraduate degrees awarded Include the B A. , B.S , and B. FA. ; the school also oflers 
associate, masters, and doctoral degrees. All undtiigraduate students must take the 
general studies program during the first two years of study. Hiis program includes 
coursewcrk in the humanities as well as in the social, natural, and behavioral sciences. 

Strategic Community College 

Strategic Community College serves the residents of two small mldwestem cities. 
Founded in 1965. it mowd to its current spacious, modem campus in 1970. About 
1 3,500 students are enrolled in the college. Many of these st tdents transfer to four-year 
ins»<*utions, often to one of the two major state universities located nearby. The college 
provides no housliig for students. Of the 452 instructors, about three percent hold 
doctoral degrees. 

Admission is characterized as non-competitive. Tuition is about $30 per credit hour for 
district residents. $45 per credit hour for out-of-district residents, and $60 per credit 
hour for out-of-state residents. Slightly over 15% of the students receh^ finatK:ial aid. 

Studcntsn:u«^ complete sixty credit hours with at least a "C" average in ordertograduate. 
A general educatloii requiranent phis completion of all specified prc^rara courses must 
also be satisfied. Transfer programs are available as well as occupational prc^raras in 
n>lx)tlcs. data pnx:es&lng. allied health, and respiration therapy. 
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E^Ianatory Notes 

Selectivity rankings are based on Barron's 1982 college admissions guidebook. Some 
factors accounted for in determining these admissions categories include median SAT 
scores, percentage of freshmen with scores above 500 and above 600 on math SAT and 
verbal SAT, percentage of freshmen who were In the upper forty percent of thnir high 
school graduating class, minimum high school grade point average and class rank 
required for admission, and percentage of applicants accepted to the most recent 
freshman class. The following describe Barron's i^Jectlvlty rankings: 

Most Cosniietldve 

- High school CPA of B+ or better 

- Ranking in the top 20% of high school graduating class 

- Median SAT scores of 625 to 800 

- Usually tess than 33% ci appltoants accepted 

Highly Comiietitlve 

- High school GPA of B oi- better 

- Ranking in the top 35% of high school graduating class 

- Median SAT scores of 575 to 625 

- 33% to 50% of appltoants accepted 

Very CompetltiTe 

- High school GPA of B- or better 

- Ranking In the top 50% of high school graduating class 

- Median SAT scores of 525 to 575 

~ 50% to 75% vf applicants accepted 

Competitive 

- High school GPA of B- or better (sometimes a C or C+ or better) 

- Ranking in the top 65% of high sch(K)I graduating class 

- Median SAT scores of 450 to 525 

- 75% to 85% of applicants accepted 

Le$a Competitive 

- H^ school GPA of C or l«tter (sometimes lower) - Ranking in the top 65% of 
high school graduating class 

- Median SAT scores below 450 (fl required at all) 

- 85% or more of applteants accepted 

Non-Competltivc 

- All in-State high school graduates accepted 

- Non-residents may have to meet special requirements 

- EnroUnient capacity may limit acceptance rate 

We used the 1987 Carnegie Foundation classlfteatlons to categorize institutions. These 
classifications group institutions according to the highest degree level offered and the 
ccanprehenslveness of the institution's mission. The foUowii^ descriptions summarize 
the Carnegie classifications: 

Research Universities I. These institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate 
programs. They are committed to graduate education through the doctorate level and 
give a high priority to research. They receive at least $33.5 million in federal support 
annually for research and development; they av^rd at lea^ fifty doctoral degrees each 
year. 
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Research Universiti£:s n. lliesc instUuUons offer a full range ol' baccalaureate 
programs. They are committed to graduate education through the doctorate level and 
give a high priority to research. Tliey receive between $12.5 and $33.5 mUllon in federal 
support annually for research and development: Ihey award at least ftfty doctoral degrees 
each year. 

Doctoral Universities I. In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate programs, 
these institutions are committed to graduate education through Uie doctorate level. They 
award at least forty doctoral degrees annually in five or more academic disciplines. 

Doctoral Universities n. In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate programs, 
these institutions are committed to graduate education through the doctorate level. They 
award 1) twenty or more doctoral degrees annually in at least one discipline or 2) ten or 
more doctoral degrees annually in three or more disciplines. 

Comprehensive Universities and Colleges I. These institutions offer baccalaureate 
programs and. with fe v exceptions, graduate educatlwi through the masters degree. 
More than half of the baccalaureate degrees are awarded in two or more occupational or 
professional disciplines, such as engineering or business administration. All o*^ the 
institutions in this group enroll at least 2,5(X) full-time students. 

Comprehensive Universities and CoUeges 11. Hiese Institutions award more t han half 
of their baccalaureate degrees in two or more (xxrupational or professional disciplines, 
such as engineering or busine^ administration. Many also offer graduate education 
through the masters degree. All of the institutions in this group enroll between 1 ,500 and 
2,500 full-time students. 

Liberal Arts Colleges I. The.se highly selective institutions are primarily undi rgradu- 
ate colleges that award more than half of their baccalaureate degrees in arts and science 
fields. 

Liberal Arts Colleges II. These institutions are primarily less selective imdergraduate 
colleges that award more than half their degrees in the liberal arts fields. Tins category 
also incKides a group of colleges that award less than half their degrees hi liberal arts 
fields but have fewer than 1 .500 students and are too small to be considered comprehen- 
sive. 
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Independent VasiaMes In Ri^ression 

In hleraichteal %t order of entrance: 

Set 1. Faculty background— personal 

VI 10 Age 

VI 109 Sex (dummy VI 09) 

VI 1 5 Length of teaching (multlcoUlncar with age) 

Villi Ph.D. (dummy VI 11. yr 'lo) 

VI 17 (Xhcr work experience 

Set 2. Faculty backipround—pittfesskmal 

VI 18 Education courses 

VI 19 Instructional workshops 

V120 Published about teaching 

VI 2 1 Published about research 

V122 Publli^ed about t^::htng at conferences 

Set 3. V103-108 Beliefs about education 

Set 4. Discipline Perceptions 

V44-49 racterfzaiton d" dl»:ipline 

Set 5. Actual discipline 

V141-147 Dummy {Subject-V8) 

Set 6. ConteKtual characteristics 

V4 College type (dumnr^) 

V3 Enrolhmnt of college 

V14 Ctess size 

Not available in pilot siu6y 

Sdecttvity- col^^e (survey) 
Urbanness of college (sunrey) 
Program contrcd ^un^ 

Other xerogram and course char»::ierl$tl<^ (survt^ 
Student prepaxatUm perception (survey) 
Student effort f^rception (survey 
Ttm&t course has been taught 

Dependent Variables 

Decision Level A. 1. What to attend to in course planning (Recode missings to I and 

use things that are influential in open ended) 

Variables 24 disctpUro mentions (1-5) 

25 materials mentioned 

26 actlvtU^ mentioned 

27 ^dent characterlsttes mentioned 

28 goal^/objectlves nffiatioxi^ 
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Decision Level B. What factors are influential (green cards) 
What content infiucncers (yellov^ canls) 

Decision lycvel C. Sequencing Decisions 
Variables 89-94 

Decision Level D. Various groups for discrin?inant analysis 

1) Group characterized by course planning activities 

2) Group characterized by sequencing preferences 

3) Group characterized by communication mechanisms 

4) Group characterized by types of assistance given to students 

5) Group characterized by types of student feedback jsed 
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Number 



E^ield 



Theme Coding Sheet 
Theme 1 2 



Discipline content 



Textbook 



Non^text materials 



Goals/objectives 
Student act ivit ies 
Student needs 
Instructional mode 
Syllabus 



Feedback 



Faculty background 
Structural factors 
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